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numerous and undeniable proofs of experiments, 
ranging over a period of vine years, in five com- 
'manes of the department of the Bouches-du- 
' Rhone, in which trials were made upon an exten- 
sive scale, on different kinds of soils, and on va- 
rious seeds, plants, and trees. ‘The success. of 
: those trials surpassed the most sanguiae expecta- 

Sir—I beg to hand you a copy of a prospectus | tions, as has been attested, Ist, by the Academy 
relative to a new manure, which I drew up in the | of Aix, (annual public session 1835, at 38 and fol- 


NEW DISCOVERY IN MAKING MANURE, 


Corner of Half-Moon Street, Picadilly, 
London, December 30, 1837. 


. . ° ‘ . . 
course of last spring, by the request of the Earls | lowing pages ofthe ‘Reporv); 2d, by the circular of 


of Leven anid Melville, from the Report of the} the prefect of the Bouches-du-Rhone; 3d, by 38 
Committee of the Academy of Agriculture at Pa- | certificates* from most respectable inhabitants and 


ris, and trom the certificates given to the inventor farmers of that department, founded upon repeat- 


by thirty-eight large landed proprietors in France, | ed experiments made by themselves; and 4th, by 
testifying the value of his invention. the declaration of well-informed proprietors of the 
Lord Leven considered, and in which opinion | | department of Vaucluse, who for years have atten- 
had the honor to concur, that the best mode of | tively watched the trials of the Jauffret manure. 
giving the benefit of the discovery to the British| “That in order to convince themselves more 
farmer would be, for a committee to be formed for | thoroughly on the subject, the committee wrote, 
the purpose of collecting a subscription sufficient to | unknown to M. Jauffret, to some individuals’ who 
defray M. Jauflret’s expenses to this country, for | were most distinguished by their agricultural sei- 
the purpose of his making experiments before | ence, and who had given certificates to the inven- 
some person appointed for the occasion. ‘tor, and that their. replies, which are annexed to 
That an agreement should be entered into with | the report, are of so satisfactory a nature, as to 
M. Jauffret, that should his invention answer the | leave no doubt on the minds of the committee of 
description given of it, that he should communi- | the importance of the discovery.t 
cate the secret by which he effected the operation, ; 
fora sum of money previously agreed upon, and| “A printed copy of these certificates may be seen at 
that experiments should be made with the manure | Messrs, Thomas Gibbs & Co., seedsmen and nursery - 
under different circumstances, as to soil, &c. toas- | Men to the Hon. Board of Agriculture of England, and 
certain its relative value with regard to other ma- oo Board of Agriculture of Sweden, corner of Half- 
d : a eid Moon street, Picadilly, London. 
nures, taking all things into consideraiion. | 


h h ag ad t Mons. Gauthier de Vanclese, who is about to pub- 
ave the honor to be, sir, your very obedient ser- | jish a new Atlas of Agriculture, says, (in print at Mar- 
vant, 


seilles, 1832) “M. Jautiret, an intelligent farmer and 
acquaintance of mine, possesses exclusively the val- 
uable power of converting, in less than a week, all 
| vegetable substances, whether dry or not, into dung 
Prospectus of a process for obtaining cheap and \ of good quality, without spreading them as litter, or 
valuable Manure, without the aid of Cattle, in- even submitting them to the tread of cattle. The 
vented by M. Jauffret, of dia. change is elleeted, as if by enchantment, by means of 

a lye, with which he sprinkles the straw, herbs, 

A method has been discovered in France, of'| " pia tae aC : ps: ee my ofa he) 

“ d e s x 88, re IS r hg ra . ‘ 
making manure as it may be wanted, without cat- | extent bv a an te. operation ‘Sack ‘e ea a 
tle, in twelve days, and with great economy, as | tion of the lye, that forty-eight hours after the matters 
appears from a report made to the committee of | are heaped, their fermentation becomes, as it were vol- 
the Academy ol Agriculiure at Paris, by M. Cha- canice; voluines of sinoke announce the decomposition 
telain, its secretary, who, with M. Cailleau. presi- | at a considerable distance: and a poor and spent soil 
dent of that committee, M. de la Gerandiere, pre- | ey, without delay, receive, in the form of an excel- 
sident of the Academy of Agriculiure of Blois, and | lent manure, that which a week before could have 
the Marquis de Saint Croix, were appointed to ex- | onl nothing towards rescuing it from a state of ex- 
amine into the merits of M. Jauffret’s invention. pret eT a Se ; hi 

slike ¢ ) > resting . rTariee, ’ . ~ 
These gentlemen report “that by a cheap wash |e ht or fone ne pe owertess This has been 
a ; : . * | the subjeet of fierce attack; but exnerience has vindi- 
| | ; | ; i iaS ViINGL 
or iye, the ingredients of which are to be found in | cated ene _ op r 
all pl d whicl a _cated the inventor. Following the exainple of many 
hi places, and woich every cultivatorean make On | landed proprietors, U determined upon iaaking trial of 
is own land, all sorts of herbaceous and ligneous | this important manure, and J deelare it equal to that of 
substances, such as heather, furze, brambles, and | well-fed horses. M. Jauffret asserts that he can at 
even the living dogstooth, ean be put intoa state of; pleasure increase the dose, and even confer all roper- 
rapid fermentation, and not only these substances, | ties required by the nature of the soil on which he 
but even earth itself, be its nature what it may, |"Sesit- . 
can be converted into a valuable manure. " | One single horse-cart s' of straw, or other dry 
_ “Phat the manure produced by this new system, | piensa’, es va : ya a " goad dung. The 
is quite as valuable as the best horse-litter; its ef. | MYST OT Cistaes 2 Brat (2s. 6a.) for each eart load : 
fect Ap ? ‘probably, to those who should effeet the operation 
ects are visible upon several successive crops, and | tyerselyes, the expense would be diminished by 
i can be obiained with perlect facility, at pleasure. | yalf . 
“That M. Jauflret supplied the committee with | 








HUMPHREY GIBBS, 
Honorary Secretary of the Smithfield Club. 











The advantages of such » process are incalculable 
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“The committee enter into the following details 
of the process: 

“By means of a cutting machine, the cost of 
which is about 600 francs (£15), and which, af- 
ter a careful examination, appeared well adapted 
for the purpose, three men and a horse can pre- 
pare 180 quintals, or 7,200 kilograms (about seven 
tons English) of manure per day, and the machine 
is easily erected. ‘Ten quintals of straw produced 
40 quintals of manure; this is effected either by the 
addition of the lye, or by the fermentation dilating 
the material operated on. 

“The Jaufiret process admits of greater econo- 
my as to labor; for the wooden cistern, and the in- 
gredients of which the lye is made, may be car- 
ried to the field which is to be manured, and the 
compost prepared on the spot; and thus the car- 
riage of the vegetable matter from the field to the 
yard, and back again from the yard to the field, is 


saved; the escape also of carbonic acid gas, one of 


the most valuable component parts of manure, 
which takes place during removal, is thus prevent- 
ed. ‘The inventor asserts, moreover, that he can 
vary the degree of fermentation, to suit the defects 
or qualities of different soils; and as he can raise 
the heat caused by the fermentation as high as 60 
Reaumer (167 deg. Farenheit) his process has the 
additional advantage of destroying the gerin of all 
noxious kerbs, which might foul the land. 

“That in considering this process, the commit- 
tee were struck with the advantage that might 
arise from establishing manufactories, not only on 
large farms, but near towns and villages, to which 
every cultivator might bring his refuse vegetable 
matter to be converted into manure. The cutting 
machine might be worked either by horse, water, 
or steam power. 

“The Jautfret process will be advantageous not 


only to large proprietors, (by whom an expense of 


600 franes (£15) will scarcely be felt,) but it will 
be more important and useful to small farmers, 
who can cut their weeds by hand, and prepare a 
woaey as perfect as any made by the machine.* 
As to the conversion of earth into manure, any 
. one can make it without the help of the machine 
invented by M. Jauffret, and the manure made 
from earth by this new process, is not less valua- 
ble than the compost. ‘Thus, those who have no 
cattle to feed may employ all their fodder for ma- 
nure; others can render available weeds, briers, 
dogstooth, thistles, &c.; and those who have nei- 
ther straw, fodder, nor weeds, can convert earth 
into manure; so that no discovery was ever more 
capable of easy or general application. The Jauf- 
fret process tends to supply agriculturists with new 
and powerful means of increasing their wealth, es- 
pecially in the case of poor-land farmers, who 


usually find it difficult to obtain a sufficiency of 


manure.” 





* Mons. Jauffret states, the machine necessary for 
a small farmer is only a barrel and a pail, and which 
can be carried with ease from one part of the farm to 
the other. It is set to work in the open air, wherever 
materials happen to be; thus the fields that are so dis- 
tant as to be seldom manured, may by this manure be 
rendered highly productive. The mixture is made 
without fire, and every thing concurs to render it eco- 
nomical. 


|. From the British Farmer’s Maguzine. 


MODE AND EFFECT OF EMPLOYING BONE MA- 
NURE. 


By C. W. Johnson. Esq. 


I proceed to notice the effects and modes of ap- 
plying bones as a fertilizer, either whole, broken, 
or in the state of powder. 

The Doncaster Agricultural Association long 
since paid considerable attention to the use of 
bones as a manure, and they have made a very 
valuable report, to which I have before alluded, 
of the result of their enquiries, in which they 
say i— 

‘“‘ The returns received by the association, sa- 
lisfactorily establish the great value of bones as a 
manure; our correspondents, with only two excep- 
tions, all concur in stating them to be a highly 
valuable manure, and on light soils, superior to 
farm-yard dung, and other manures. 

‘‘[n copying the language of one of them, in 
reference to dry sandy soils, we express the opin- 
ions repeated in a far greater number. 

‘‘T consider bone tillage one of the most useful 
manures, which has ever been discovered for the 
farmer’s benefit. The lightness of carriage—its 
suitableness for the drill, and its general fertilizing 
properties, render it peculialy valuable in those 
parts where distance from towns renders it impos- 
sible to procure manures of a heavier and more 
bully description.” For, as stated by another 
farmer, “the carting of six, eight, or ten loads per 
acre, is no trifling expense. The use of bones 
diminishes labor at a season of the year when 
time is of the first importance; for one wagon 
load, or one hundred and twenty bushels of small 
drill bone dust, is equal to forty or fifty loads of 
fold manure. Upon very thin sandy land, its value 
is not to be estimated; it not only is found to benefit 
the particular crop to which it is applied, but ex- 
tends through the whole course of crops.” 

The report adds, that bones have been found 
highly beneficial on the limestone soils near Don- 
casler ; on peaty soils, and on light loams; but 
on heavy soils, and on clay, they produce no 
benefit. 

‘The mode of applying them is, either sowing 
by broad-cast, or by the drill, either by themselves, 
or previously mixed with earth and fermented. 
Bones which have been thus fermented, are de- 
cidedly superior to those which have not done so. 

The quantity applied per acre is about twenty- 
five bushels of bone dust, and forty bushels of 
large broken bones. The dust is best for immedi- 
ate profit; the broken hali-inch bones for more con- — 
tinued improvement. Mr. Birk, says, “if I were | 
to till for early profit, | would use bones powdered | 
as small as saw-dust. If 1 wished to keep m 
land in good heart, I would use principally half- 
inch bones; and in breaking these I should prefer 
some remaining considerably larger.” 

The reason for this is very obvious; the larger 
the pieces of bone, the more gradually will a given 
bulk dissolve in the soil. 

Such is the result of the application of bones in 
Yorkshire. In Middlesex, the practice is scarce- 
ly different, as will be seen by the answers to 
some questions [ received from a very intelligent 





correspondent, Mr. John Rayner, of Uxbridge, in 
November, 1833. 
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I. On what description of soil is bone-dust em- 
ployed with the greatest advantage ? On light 
dry soils. 

Il. The qpenuy per acre? From twenty to 
twenty-five bushels. 

II. How long has its effects been observed to 
last? This question requires a more lengthened 
reply. ‘The good effects of bones as a manure, 
have been acknowledged by many agriculiurists 
for a number of years; but as farmers, generally 
speaking, are men who are not fond of trouble, | 
and as there was great difficulty in breaking bones 
in sufficiently small pieces, to prevent dogs, &c. 
from running away with them, we can only ina 
few instance trace out their good effect. ‘There is 
a farmer inthe neighborhood of Watford, who 
dressed his land with whole bones, some twenty 
years since, (at a period when you could obtain 
them fiom London for fetching) and he declares 
that to this day, to use his own expression, ‘the 
land has never forgotten them.” Although the 
first season or so he found but little benefit; this I 
attribute to the bones being so large, the ground 
could not so soon act uponthem. The bone dust 
is supposed to Jast but one season; the larger sizes 
of half-inch and inch, are supposed two or three 
years, and are always seen to most advantage 
after the first season. 

1V. What is the expense? The dust is 2s. 3d. 
per bushe!—the half-inch 2s.—the inch 1s. 9d. 

V. What is the season, and on what crops is it 
generally applied? The turnip season. Bone 
manure shows itself to more advantage on this 
crop thanon any other. [tis drilled with a drill 
made on purpose, with the turnip seed: the period 
is from May to July. Bone dust is also used with 
great advantage on grass jands sown broad-cast. 

In the valuable and Jong-continued experiments 
of Mr. Robert Turner, of ‘Tring, in Herttordshire, 
the use of bone manure has been most decidedly 
successful. 

The soil on which these experiments were made, 
hitherto a common, producing only furze, is san- 
dy, with asubstratum of clay, and then chalk. 
He began the use of bone manure in 1831, on this 
land, and has continued its employment for the last 
four years on a very bold scale, and with unvaried 
success. ‘I'he quantity generally applied was from 
twenty-four to thirty bushels peracre, cf the des- 
cription of half-inch and dust, and the bones were 
invariably applied to the turnip crop. 

The bones are drilled with the seed at the dis- 
tance of eighteen inches, and the turnips are al- 
ways horse-hoed. 

The year 1831 was a very good season for this 
crop generally. ‘The turnips manured with bone 
dust, like most others in the district, were very lux- 
uriant. About 2,000 bushels of bone manure be- 
ing this year employed by Mr. Turner. 

[n 1832, the turnips were in general a very bad 
plant, the fly committing general devastation. 
Many cultivators in the neighborhood of Tring, 
unsuccessfully sowed four or five times. 

On the turnip land of Mr. Turner, seventy-four 
acres were manured with bones. The effect, with 
the exception of the very last sown four acres, 
Was again most excellent; the crop being very 
heavy, and that two on land now first cultivated: 
and there was in no case any necessity to repeat 
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In 1833, the turnip-crops in the neighborhood 
of Tring, were a very partial crop. 

On the farm of Mr. Turner, about fifty acres 
were manured with bones. The etfect, with the 
exception of some of’ the last sown turnips, was 
very satisfactory; the crop very heavy. : 

These experiments the cultivator will deem of 
the very first importance; the soil was not ma- 
nured with any other fertilizer, except bones; and 
in drilling every now and then, for the drill’s 
breadth, the bones were omitted. 

On these breadthsof land not boned, the failure 
of the turnips was general and complete; they 
vegetated it is true, and came up; but they were 
wretchedly small, and of no use whatever. 

The turnips being fed off, and the sheep folded 
on the soil, without any distinction being made 
between boned and unboned land, the compara- 
tive experiments upon the succeeding crop were 
rendered uncertain. 

In 1834, Mr. Turner boned about eighty acres 
of turnips with the best success, and with the 
exception of some destroyed by the wire worm, 
had a very excellent crop. 

In 1835, on nearly an equal extent of land, not- 
withstanding the extreme dryness of the season, 
Mr. Turner had again on his turnips manured with 
hones, a very excellent plant, and never did this 
crop promise better than this season, on the lands 
of ‘Tring. 

The caterpillars which devastated the chalk dis- 
tricts of England, didnot, however, omit this pa- 
rish; their ravages were dreadful and complete. 
And had not Mr. ‘Turner-made a most success- 
ful attack upon them by a detachment of six hun- 
dred and filty ducks, procured especially for this 
purpose, who devoured the black caterpillars with 
vreat voracity, his turnip crop would have been ut- 
terly destroyed. By their industry, however, 
twenty-five acres of turnips were cleared of the 
vermin, and saved frorn destruction. 

At another farm heid by the same gentleman, 
at Ellesborough, by the assistance of the same 
ducks, who were transported there in carts for that 
express purpose, saved about eight or nine acres 
of turnips from the caterpillars; so that there is no 
doubt of the importance of the services rendered by 
these birds. Heinforms me that he found it ne- 
cessary to give them a quantity of corn while they 
were thus employed in cleaning the turnips. 

The soil of the Ellesborongh farm, on which 
the bones were tried for the first time in 1835, 
with complete success, is called white land, and 
was in a very poor state of cultivation. The ex- 
periment was entirely successful, and the turnips 
promised to be very good indeed; those that were 
saved from the caterpillars, being for the season 
very excellent. 

This soil, called white by the farmars, is pro- 
bably a mixture of clay and sand; it becomes 
very dry and loose in dry westhe:, but is described 
as “sticky” in wet periods. 

Mr. ‘Turner possesses a capital bone mill, work- 
ed by four horses, in wlich he crushes all the 
bones employed in his farm. He pays for the 
coarse 2), 15s. per ton, and fetches them fifteen 
miles; a tonof bones producing of half-inch and 
‘dust about thirty to thirty-four bushels of bone 
manure, 





the sowing. The turnips were a much better 
crop than in 183]. 


' "Phe cost of the mill, with the substantial shed 
i which covers the machinery, horse-path, &c. was 
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about £300, and it has been rendered available | 
by Mr, Turner for several other purposes, such | 
as chaff-cutting, thrashing, &e., by which the ag- | 
gregate expense is materially lessened, and a| 
verv considerable annual saving elflected. 

For the last two years Mr. Turner has drilled 
with his crushed bones, an equal quanjity per | 
acre, of sheep-dung, collected for the express pur- 
pose, at an expense of 24d. per bushel, paid to the 
collectors; this he prepares in the winter, by laying 
the bone dust in alternate layers with the sheep 
dung, and suffering them to remain fermenting 
some months until the turnip sowing. By this 
plan, by the fermentation of the mass, the two 
manures are thoroughly incorporated, and he con- 
riders that thirty-five bushels of the mxture, are 
fully equal in effect to twenty-five bushele of the 
bones. So that, allowing 3s. 6d. per acre for the 
expense of collecting the sheep dung, there will 
be aclear saving of 12s. 6d. per acre in bones, 
valuing these at 2s. per bushel. 

The mixed bonesand sheep dung is invariably 
drilled in with the turnip seed. 

The practical farmer will hardly need any _bet- 
fer testimony of the important value of crushed 
bones, than these extensive and long continued 
experiments of Mr. Turner. 

rhey are not open to the common objection to 
experimental attempts, that they are carried on in 
far too Jimited a manner, and for much too short 
a period, to enable the cultivator to form from 
them a satisfactory conclusion; for he has annu- 





ally manured with them scores of acres of turnip | 
land, and that too in seasons which have aflorded 
him, from the adverse price of agricultural pro- 
duce; but little encouragement to lay out money | 
on any fertilizer of a doubtful value. 

I earnestly, therefore, commend these important 
experiments to the attention of the practical far- 
mer, as being fraught with information of the most 
interesting nature, especially to those who have to 
contend with the poor, light, upland soils; lands 
which are now with difficulty retained in cultiva- 
tion. 

[n the year 1831, ona thin chalky soil, in the 
neighborhood of Amesbury, in Wiltshire, Mr. De- 
venish employed bone manure. of the quality call- 
ed “fine,” drilled at the rate of twenty-four bush- 
els per acre, with the turnip seed, on a portion of 
a field of about ten acres. 

Part of the same field was manured with spit 
dung, at the rate of about twenty tons per acre, 
and another portion of the same field remained 
without any manure. 

The Swedish turnips produced on the boned 
soil, were of four times the value of those grown 
upon the land manured with spit manure. Those 

rown on the soil without any manure, were 
eemed scarcely worth hoeing. 

Bone manure presents to the cottager or culti- 
vator of small plots of poor ground, as under the 
allotment system, aready and cheap mode of per- 
manently improving his land. 

It would be well perhaps, in some instances, if 
the managers under such an excellent system, 
were to apply the manure for the holder, and that 
too, if they even thought it necessary in conse- 
quence, to add to the amount of the rent, 

As amanure for plantations of trees, | am not 











aware of any experiments with bones; I should 
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mental plots; but in aroughly broken state. A 
considerable quantity of phosphate of lime is con- 
tained in all tintber trees. There is no manure of 
a mixed animal and vegetable nature, which re- 
mains so long in the soil as bones. 

As a manure for flower roots, the turning and 
clippings of bones, the retuse of the Birmingham 


cutlers, have long been employed with the best 


results by my friend Mauud of Bromsgrove, the 
talented author of “The Botanic Garden.’ 

Not only does he find their use increase the lux- 
uriance of the plant, and the beauty of its co- 
lors, but there is inthe application of this powder 
an elegance and cleanliness which cannot fail of 
recommending its introduction into the flower gar- 
den, and the conservatory. 

Such have been some of the successful uses to 
which bones have been employed. The turnip 
crop has been the more generally experimented 
upon from the general difficulty of finding for this 
invaluabla crop a sufficient supply of manure. 

And with regard to other crops, the care and la- 
bor required for trying with sufficient accuracy a 
comparative agricultural experiment, must account 
for many discordant statements. Upon grass land, 
however, it has been employed with very gene- 
ral success; but for the turnip, on poor light soils, 
itseems of the greatest and most undoubted value. 
It not only promotes theluxuriance of the plant; but 
there is a very great probability that the gaseous 
matters evolved by the crushed and _putrifying 
bone, and the vigor it imparts to the crop, afford 


‘the young turnip plants very considerable protec- 


lion from the ravages of the fly: at least many 


farmers consider this as one of its valuable pro- 


perties, 
The complete manner in which the roots of the 
young turnips envelope the pieces of crushed bone 


, with which they are drilled, shows the attractive 


nature of this manure, and how nourishing it is to 
the turnip. 

I cannot conclude these observations without 
professing my readiness to assist in any experi- 
ments, and answer any questions which may pro- 
mote a cause now proceeding so successfully. 
The consumption of bones has already rendered 
it necessary to import them from foreign countries; 


/and it yet remains to be proved, whether the fos- 


sil phosphate of lime will not be nearly as power- 
ful a fertilizer as the crushed or powdered bones 
usually employed. 

General directions.—The crushed bones have 
been invariably found more immediately benefi- 
cial as a fertilizer, when suffered to remain previ- 
ously for some weeks, mixed with earth in heaps, 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere. By be- 
ing thus fermented and dissolved, they are neces- 
sarily more speedily serviceable as food to the 
plants to which they are applied; and this obser- 
vation more especially relates to the oat, barley, 
and ether spring corn, since these do not remain 
on the ground for so long a period as other agri- 
cultural crops. The proportion is fifty bushels of 
bones, with five loads of earth or clay; or forty 
bushels to five loads of common dung. 

For wheat and_ pasture lands, the previous fer- 
mentation of the bones is, for this season, not so 
essential to the production of immediate benefit. 

It is impossible to give any general directions 
for the quantity of bones to be applied per acre, 


however, strongly recommend their use for orna- | since soil, situation, and climate, must all be taken 


into the farmer’s consideration. 
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The following facts, however, have been ascer- 
tained by numerous experiments, at some of which 
| have personally assisted. 

1. That crushed bones remain in the soil, fora 
lenvth of time proportionate to the size of the 
pieces; the dust producing the most immediate el- 
tect, the larger pieces continuing to show the long- 
est advantage. On arable land their good effects 
continue for four years; on pasture land for eight. 

HI. On turnips, oats, barley, and wheat, the 
quantity has been from twenty-five to thirty bush- 
els, per acre; on pasture land, from twenty-five to 
forty bushels of bone dust, early in the spring. 

[il. ‘The best mode of application is by the drill, 
with the seed corn. 

1V. The bones should, when first used, be al- 
ways applied, for the sake of correct information, 
in varying quantities per acre; and on no account, 
should the farmeromit to leave, by comparison, a 
fair portion of the field, without any manure. 


AGRICULTURE, &c. IN FRANCE. 


[The following extracts are from a letter re- 
ceived by Dr. Joseph Johnson of this city, from 
our late fellow-citizen, J. H. Mey, esq., and fur- 
nished for publication in the ‘Sonthern Agricultu- 


rist..—Ed. So. Agr.] 


“ Paris, (France) 15th Sept. 1837. 
My Dear Sir—The “Academie de Sciences” 
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{ature, the worms have less vitality than those 
kept 4 or 5° higher, they have a different sensibil- 
ity {rom the others. B. says he iias drawn the 
source of his information trom “Du Halde,” and 
recommends translating all Chinese works on the 
silkwortn. : 

In England, § observe they have invented a 
i machine to work by steam for making silk, where- 
by a girl can do as much work as two men for- 
merly, and the space occupied by the machine not 
as great as belore. 








amuses me much in their sittings. A subject 
which may interest you I will state: Dr. Arago | 
asserts, they have dug an Artesian well 1050 feet | 
here without finding water; a thick clay (coat of) 
prevented them from perforating deeper, but he 
hopes to overcome the difficulty, and to come to 
water hot enough to heat apartments, baths, &c. ; 
that heat increases as we descend, and at a cer- 
tain depth, every thing is in fusion. 

Silk worms.—This is a subject of deep con- 

cern to our country. Prince and others have 
propagated and recommended the ‘‘morus multi- 
caulis” as the best subject for that purpose—do 
all you can to destroy this opinion. Noisette, 
who has studied the “‘morus” more than others, 
lelis me there is none equal to the common white 
(morus alba) that the morus multicaulis, after four 
or five years, dies or vegetates badly. This is ex- 
perience—profit by it. 
_ In Paris, the culture of the mulberry is progress- 
ing rapidly. France consumes and exports 81 
millions of silk. 36 to 40 thousand millions are 
imported from Italy, and they are pretty certain 
it will succeed here. 

M. Beauvais, who has studied the silk worm 
for ten years, asserts that he is certain of his 
method being the best, which is to keep them ata 
higher temperature than 18° (Reaumur), multiply 
by 24 and add 32, to make Fahrenheit’s=72}°. 

ls process is reduced to this:—Ist, to the employ- 
ment of a pure and fresh air constantly; 2nd, to a 
constant dampness of 90° of Desaussure’s Hy- 
grometer; 3d, to slight repasts, as many as 48 the 
Ist, 36 the 2nd, 24 the 3d, and 12 repasts the rest 
of their education, that is 18 days, making in all 

24 repasts; in this way they consume less leaves 
than at 18 to 20° with 180.* At the last temper- 





\( 


A medicinal spring has been discovered near 
Vicenza, the use of which alone dissolves the 
? 


stone In the bladder. A mun of 70 vears old has 


been cured by drinking it, the stone passing off in 


small particles. As you keep leeches (1 believe) 


for your information, it is found out that two or 
three ounces of “animal chareoul,” powdered, in 
water, kept a dozen Jeaches a year. The powder 
must be washed two or three times in boiling 
water previously to being added to the water, in 
order to aisengage it of the sulphuric acid the coal 
contains. By disgorging them in a little marine 
salt, and put again into water, in two or three 
days they are equa! to those never used before. 
M. Vilmoren has made trial of a species of 
wheat from New ‘Trinity, which is said to ripen 
in 70 davs, and to give several crops. ¥Y—thinks 
unfavorably of it. Twill obtain some seed for our 
friend Benjamin, if he is in the land of the living. 
The beet root occupies France very much. I 
shall myself’ engage in its culture. A hectare 
2,632 toises square of 6 feet) yields trom 2100 to 
6000 Ibs. more than the same lands in the West 


\Indies, and as much as the lands in the Kast 


Indies. The cost at present is 50 franes to work 
it, and it may be made for 30 frances the 100 Ibs, 
In retail, at present, we pay 20 cts. a pound for 
the best. ‘The government wishes to encourage 
the West India sugars by laying a duty on their 
industry at home (taxing it two cents the pound.) 
I hope this will not succeed, for since the introduce- 
tion of the cultivation of beet root, lands have 
risen 40, 60, 80 and 100 franes the hectare*—200,- 
000 men employed in its culture, &c., 18,000 hee- 
tares planted, and a capital of 100 millions of 
francs engaged in it!! ‘This speaks volumes. | 
recollect in 1815, when Napoleon introduced its 
culture, a caricature was shown of the young 
king of Rome, with a beet root in his mouth, ery- 
ing out, “Papa dit que cest du sucre!” (Papa 
says tis sugar!) 

It is worthy of remark, that provisions and pro- 
perty generally on the continent have risen 50 per 
cent.!! My friend Steinmetz at Mannheim, says, 
money cannot command more than 3 per cent., 
and with difficulty 4 per cent. on mortgages, 

I recollect seeing at the bank a sample of 
“Phormium Tenax,” manufactured. Michaux 
persists in saying we ought to encourage the 
planting of this plant. At ‘Pont St.’ Remy” a 
manufactory is established. Its virtues are, the 
quality is better than flax, and it may be immersed 
in water 5to 7 months without injury; for cables, 
nets, &c.; of course it is valuable. The “Zaurus 
Camphora” will no doubt succeed with us. 





meals. The same as in drinking—drink slowly and 
little at a time, and often, satisfies the thirst, as you 
know, better than swallowing tumblers-full at a 








“* This idea is no doubt good. Like children— 
| often and little at a time is better for them than heavy 


draught!” 


' * About 2 3-6ths acres, our measure. 
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M. Bonnet, of “Boulogne surmer,” produced 
two crops of potatoes in the year; the middle of 
July he dug up the roots, and planted them six 
inches deep, trimming the tops to 8 inches. In 
the day they were covered, and watered in the 
evening. In three days they became strong and 
looked fresh; by hilling them afterwards, he had 
by the middle of October a second crop of 10 to 
15 potatoes to each plant, better in quality than 
the first crop. . 

The crop of wines generally this year, will not 
be better than 1835, according to present appear- 
ances. The weather has set in rainy, and already 
speculations are made, fearing injury may be sus- 
tained by the presentcrop. The “Raisin,” which 
gives the Champagne brandy. looks well, and in- 
dicates an excellent one, and the quality also ex- 
cellent. 

The nut grass is a pest with you. May it not 
contain a tanning principle? It is astringent; 
draw the attention of some able chemist to the 
subject. 





From the British Farmers’ Magazine. 
HOLKHAM ANNUAL CATTLE SALE. 


Exhibitions of fat stock, be they of bullocks, 
sheep or swine, merely considered as so many ve- 
hicles for the manufacture of suet, tallow, or ba- 
con, have never been greatly to our taste; and for 
choice, we would at any time prefer a vein of one 
inch of fat upon the ribs, to more. We shall 
doubtless be regarded as mere Goths for holding 
these our heretical opinions; but ‘such is our fate,” 
and we must even put up with the obloquy at- 
tached to our unpopular notions of meat, meet for 
home consumption, rather than bolt the bons bou- 


ches of our worthy friends, the patrons of the new 


‘Leicester pigs, that have made beasts of them- 
selves, or any other precieuses morceaux of the 
leaginous, porpoise-like breeds of our acquaint- 
ance. So far do we carry this our feeling, that, 
fond as we are of music, we never could wholly 
divest ourselves of prejudice even against the first 
and finest of our modern vocalists, solely because 
she is Grisi; nor would any consideration tempt 
us to select a rib of the unctuous name of Fatima. 

However, joking apart, we are not insensible to 
the value of specimens of early maturity in quad- 
rupeds, mind; and we hold that a disposition to 
fatten, by cattle or sheep when young, 1s, and 
ought to be, one of the first qualifications in the 
eye of a farmer; nor are we by any means incon- 
sistent in asserting, that without attention to this 
particular, the toil and trouble of the breeder are 
thrown away. It is the abuse, not the judicious 
use of this quality, at which we have been voint- 
ing; for though there are some animals which tt is 
next to impossible to fatten; yet there are others, 
which, by dint of stuffing and cramming, may, 
even in the hands of an unskilful feeder, be made 
to appear better than they really are; for fat, like 
charity, covereth a multitude of faults. I would 
instance the common breed of pigs in this county. 
They will get as fat as most others of their spe- 
cies; but it is all fat ‘The bacon is very fair, to 
outward appearance, but what is the substratum? 
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It is deficient in flesh; without a due proportion of 


which, the main ingredient of a perfect animai is 
wanting. A layer of bacon, more or less thick, is 
laid on to bare bones, or little better; whereas a 
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Berkshire pig, to all appearance not half so well 
made up, is infinitely superior in point of quality, 
because it combines a full and fair quantum of 
meat, on which to apply any reasonable share of 
fat. There is a good and solid foundation to be- 
zin upon. A friend of ours once took the pains to 
illustrate, by experiment, the deceptive nature of 
this spurious coating of fat, for so it may not im- 
properly be termed. We admit that this illustra- 
tion of his is somewhat overstrained; still, it fur- 
nishes an useful hint as to the propriety of due at- 
tention to lean as well as fat; and, at all events, 
proves the truth of the old adage, “all is not gold 
that glitters.” He fatted a pig on oil-cake alone. 
The animal, to all appearance, did well—in my 
friend’s own words, *‘got fat in no time;” and very 
lat, too—but what sort of fat was it? You shall 
hear. On being exposed to the fire, it melted 
away, leaving nothing but sheer grease! And 
yet, when living, he was thought “a very pretty 
pig’’ by all the neighbors! 

The North Devons sold on Wednesday, the 
13th, at Holkham, (the particulars of which we 
shall now proceed briefly to detail,) were beauti- 
ful specimens of quality of meat, and symmetry of 
form; and exhibit a striking proof of what may he 
done with good blood in skilful and intelligent 
hands. Four bullocks of this very handsome 
breed, three years’ old off, were justly extolled as 
perfect pictures, and fetched £36 each. Several 
others averaged £34 each. 

The two-shear Down wethers (splendid speci- 
mens of that truly valuable breed of sheep) fetch- 
ed as high as £48s.; and the shearlings of the 
same breed £3. 6s. Twenty pigs attracted great 
attention, and sold for £5 6s. 8d. each. On the 
whole, it must have been highly satisfactory to 
the noble and venerable Earl! of Leicester,* to see 
his labors so well appreciated by the many excel- 





“It may not be superfluous information to most 
American readers, to say that this is the title, or 
nick-name under which the illustrious name of 
Coke is now disguised and hidden. The Norfolk far- 
mer, Thomas William Coke—whose great agricultu- 
ral improvements, and labors, were as valuable to his 
country as profitable to himself, and whose well-earned 
fame had extended as far as agriculture was prized, 
and whose name belonged tothe whole world—refused, 
when it was offered at a former time, to permit his 
name to be exchanged for an ea,l’s title. But recent- 
ly, whether from uxoriousness, or the commencing 
imbecility of old age, he has yielded his consent, and 
henceforth will be comparatively scarcely recognized 
as the Earl of Leicester. As he has consented to be 
thus degraded, and to forfeit the proud name for which 
he had acquired more true honor and respect, than 
can be justly claimed for any other now borne by 
living man, it would have been better than an un- 
meaning, though ancient title, if he had assumed one 
having reference to the labors of his long and useful life, 
and the grounds of his great public services and fame. 
Thus, it would have been somewhat less degrading to 
Mr. Coke, if, instead of the earldom of Leicester, he 
had received the title of “Earl of Turnips,” or “Duke 
(Dux) of South-Down Sheep,” or even the lesser dig- 
nity of “Baron of Red Clover."°—Ep. Far. Rea. 
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lent judges, some from a considerable distance, 
who attended the sale, as purchasers; nor could it 
be otherwise than gratifying in the highest degre 
to Mr. Bulling, the steward, that Ais exertions on 
the occasion were crowned with so successful a 
result. It was generally remarked, that seldom 
did the noble Earl appear in better health, or 
more bouyant spirits, than during the sale. He 
was attended by his amiable Countess, Lord Wa- 
terpark, and a numerous party of distinguished 
guests, who seemed thoroughly to enter into, and 
enjoy the novelty and bustle of the scene.” * * * 


From the Annual Register, of 1763 


THE VELOCITY OF HORSES IN THE RACE PHI- 
LOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED, BY MONSIEUR 
CONDAMINE. FROM HIS TOUR IN ITALY, 
IN THE YEARS 1755 anv 1756. 


The spectacle which at present forms the 
amusement of the people of Rome, retains noth- 
ing of the barbarity of the ancient combats of 
gladiators. Some of the princes and Roman 
noblemen amuse themselves by keeping horses 
purely for the course; not asin England, backed by 
arider; but alone, at full liberty, and entirely de- 
livered up to their natural ardor, and that kind of 
emulation which the concourse of people assem- 
bled seem to inspire. Kight or ten horses, com- 
monly barbs, of a small size, and mean figure, re- 
tained on the same line by a rope extended, about 
the height of their breast, set off at the instant 
when they let this rope fall. In the races at car- 
nival time, which are the most solemn, the course 
is usually in the long street at Rome, to which 
this exercise has given the name of El Corso, or 
race street. They take care, at such times, to gra- 
vel itover. ‘The length is 865 toises. I observed 
twice, by means of a watch for seconds, and the 
help of a signal, that this distance was run over 
in 141 seconds, which makes near 37 feet a sec- 
ond. A little reflection will make this speed ap- 
pear much more considerable than at first we may 
imagine it to be. 

It is evident that we cannot suppose more than 
two leaps or progressions on gallop, to one second, 
seeing that each of these leaps requires at least 
three very distinct points of time, viz: that in 
which the horse lifts himself from the ground; that 
in which we see him cleaving the air, and that in 
which he descends again; and that these two 
bounds, thus supposed to be made in every sec- 
ond, require six definate movements, a period 
scarce perceptible in so short a space of time. 
These horses, which are but of an inconsiderable 
size, and whose swiftness, every second, is equal 
to 37 feet, pass then, at each bound, over a space 
of more than 18 feet, which is very near equal to 
four times the length of their body, taken from 
the breast to the tail. It is true, indeed, that this 
length is more than doubled by the extension 
which their outstretched gallop gives their limbs 
before and behind. Ill this considered, how can 
the fleetness of the English horses be by a great 
deal, greater, as it is known to be in reality? But 
there are certain cases wherein the truth sur- 
passes all the bounds of probability, and of this 


miles, had been completed in less than 8 minutes, 
by 4or5 seconds. These miles are 826 of our 
toises, which makes more than 41% feet in a sec- 
ond, or near 5 feet more than the barbs at Rome, 
and we must also remark here, that the latter run 
at full liberty, whereas the English horses are 
burthened with the weight of arider. This fleet- 
ness, however, oi 413 feet, is still but an ordina- 
ry degree, of swiltness there, inasmuch as of ten 
horses which ran together, the very hindmost of 
them was no more than 12 to 15 paces from the 
end of the course. Besides, it is asserted that the 
same course had been frequently run over in 6 
minutes and 6 seconds. I have this as a fact from 
a gentleman who has been concerned in the races 
at Newmarket.* And this swiftness, which 
would amount to more than 54 feet in a secon, is 
to that of the barbs near'y as 3 to 2. We must also 
observe, that instead of one English mile, ora lit- 
tle more, to which the course of Rome is limited, 
that of Newmarket is 4 miles—a space too long 
for the swiftness of any horse to preserve itself 
through, on asensible equality. It isevident that 
this swiftness cannot extend through the whole 
course, and consequently at the moment of the 
race, when it isat its maximum, the impulsion 
must be upwards of 54 feet in asecond. We are 
likewise assured that a famous horse called Star- 


‘ling, has sometimes performed the first mile ina 


minute, which would make 823 feet inasecond— 
a degree of swifiness, which, if there be no exag- 
geration in the statement, is almost tnconceiva- 
ble. But this isa point on which I expect some 
further elucidations. 

(The following are the elucidations [ have re- 
received, since the reading of this memoir, from 
Dr. Maty, keeper of the library of the British 
Museum:—] 

There are, says Dr. Maty, two courses at New- 
market—the long, and the round. The first is 
exactly 4 miles and 380 yards; the second is 4 
miles, less 400 yards. Childers, the swiftest horse 
ever remembered, has run the first course in 7 
minutes and 30 seconds; and the second in 6 mi- 
nutes and 40 seconds, which amounts to 46 feet 
9 inches French, in the second. Whereas, all 
other horses except the foregoing, take at leas: 7 
minutes and 50 seconds in completing the first and 
longest course, and 7 minutes only in the shortest 
—which is 44 feet 5 or 6 inches the second. These 
are facts, adds Dr. Maty, which I believe to be 
true. f must also add, that itis commonly sup- 
posed these coursers cover, at every bound, a 
space of ground 24 English feet in length. 

This is a little inside of my conjecture of two 
bounds in the second. Every bound in this case 
would be avout 18 royal feet anda half for the 
fleetest barb in Rome, and 22 or 23 feet and a 
half for English running horses. So that the 
swifiest of the latter to that of the barbs, is very 
nearly as 4 to 3. 


From the New York Farmer. 


EXTRAORDINARY PRODUCTIONS ON A SMALL 
FARM. 


[ We are indebted to a distinguished member of 





ind is that at present under consideration. 
The late Monsieur Dutay writ in 1737, from 
Newmarket, that the course there, of four English 


the legal profession for the following communica 
| 


| *Mr. Faafe, then at Paris, since dead 
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tion written by a friend of his, who, in addition to 
an extensive and profitable business carried on in 
this city, finds time to cultivate a,miniature farm 
—and it may also be considered a model farm—in 
New Jersey. 





3rd, Obtain manure, which is not to be got 
where Tam, unless at a beavy cost. 
I will here state that my vines are quite young. 


i'l did not think it prudent to allow all the fruit 


formed to remain, another season: I estimate my 


This ~_ ment, which may be relied on, of the | crop of grapes at three fold. As you have seen, 


products ol 


3552 square feet, which is a traction |during the past season, samples of the principal 


less than one and a half city lots, or a far 100 feet | of my fruit and vegetables, [ will add a few more 


long by 35 feet 61 inches broad, shows what may | that you have not seen. 
be accomplished by those who believe in, and|some choice cauliflowers; 
farm- | you had an abundance. 
[t teaches a lesson worthy of being studied | 


have the indusiry to. practice upon. “book 


ing.” 


I should also send you 
but I understand that 


In regard to my butter-making experiment, thus 


and practised upon by thous: lids in, and in the | far am successful; but I will lay no claims to 


vicinity of, this city and elsewhere. 
endeavor to obti in further details in relation to 
these extraordinary productions, for the purpose, 
and with the hope, of inducing others to profit by 
becoming “farmers”? ona similar scale, or larger 
if they choose. If they will manage as well in 
proportion as J. L. &., the writer “of this com- 
munication has, and furnish us for publication | 
their annual report, we will place the result on re- 
cord without fee or reward.—Kp. N. Y. Far.] 


Hoboken, Dec. 1ith, 1837. 
To J. Anthon, Esq. 


Sir—Agreeable to promise, I enclose you the 
result of my last season’s cultivation, ending 


at date; also a statement of the cost and keep of 


domestic animals, &c. 

[uniformly look well to the result of all my un- 
dertakings; but the gain from one cow exceeds 
my most sanguine expectations; and it is a con- 
firmation that whole families of the peasantry in 
Europe are supported chiefly on one cow. 1 will 
say nothing of the luxury of pure fresh milk and 
butter, as | know you have them in abundan- 
dance; but hereafter, I shall never be without one 

of those most useful animals. [ shall take ano- 
ther opportunity of showing you that pure milk 
is not “feverish; but that from neglect and star- 
vation the poor cow may become fevered, and 
thus affect her milk. 

You will perceive that the vulgar pig is the 
most profitable; this accounts for the poor man’s 
habitation being surrounded with them. Howe- 
ver, my pigs were penned and fed on pumpkins 
and corn, 

The fow!s, owing to the high price of corn and 
grain for twe seasons past, are not so profitable; 
but they are of the Sicillian breed, as big as tur- 
keys. Not having bought vegetables (except 
potatoes) for two seasons past, “I ao not know 
what price to attach to my produce. Will you 

ut the market price to e: ch, and strike a balance? 

‘his will enable us to estimate the value of a well 
cultivated furm of 20 to 50 acres. 

My outlay for seeds and plants is just $3 50. 
The labor is my morning and evening’s exercise, 
with the assitance of my cow-boy in .weeding 
and digging. 

It would be an idle boast to rise with the sun, 
to plant cabbages and raise turnips, but if T can 
produce choice wholesome fruit and vegetables 
out of season, in our climate, then I may flatter 
myself that I have made my “blade of grass grow 
where none grew before.” 

I fittened pigs to obtain three results. 


Ist, Furnish to my household good wholesome 
foad. 


2nd, Save money in my expenditure. 





| 





| Gooseberries, currants, 


We shail/the “medal,” until T vet through the three next 


months; they will be the most trying. 

In making comparisons with the result from my 
miniature farm, you must make due oe 
that fam a farmer of only two seasons 

‘The sample of butter E now send you, I think 
is as fine as any made during the summer. 

I also send you a taste of sausages made on 
iy farm from my pig: if you eat sausages, you 
must compare, by purchasing some in the market. 

E shall try the experiment of making Westpha- 
lia hams from my pork. 

Also, bacon that shall book like a cherry when 
you cook it. 

Yours respecfully, 
» i. b. 


Statement. 


3552 square feet of ground under cultivation 
produced in one season the following in four crops: 


First Crop. 


Lettuce, cart loads, - - - . 2 
| Radishes, bushels, - - - - 1 
Pepper-grass, chives, etc. 
Second Crop. 

Green peas, — - : - - 3 
French beans, - - - - 2 
Early cages — Pi cea - 210 
Cucumbers, — - - - - ] 
Cherries, - - - - 24 


Pot-herbs of “am kind. 


Third Crop. 


Sweet corn, bushels, 
Yellow and white flint, bushels, —- - 
Lima and Cranberry beans, do. —- - 
Squashes, - 
Okra, bushel, 
Onions, do. 
Leeks, do. 
Tomato, do. - 
Pumpkins, average 17 be. each, - 
Beets, bushels, 
Carrots, 
Nasturtium (for pickles) gallon, 
Pears, (bad season, ) bushels, 
Grapes, golden Chasselas, aenenge $ |b. 
each bunch, bunches, - 
Grapes, Isabella, average half pound 
each bunch, - - - - 
etc. 
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Fourth Crop. * Brought over 98,12 
On hand 16 do. 8,00 
Cauliflowers, heads - - “ : 50 
ao ae OE re a $106.12 
scotch kale, do. - - - ‘ 50 educt : 


Ruta-baga, 3500 plants expressly for the 


leaves. 


Statement of the cost and keep of a cow, with 
an account of her produce: 

















Dr. 
April 1836, Cash paid for cow, $20,00 
to Do. for hay, 42,00 
Dec. 1837, Do. — corn-meal, 20,00 
| Do. pasture, 12,00 
‘ $94,00 
. Or. 
April 1836, By 225, Ibs. butter 2s. per 
. to pound, - - - $56,25 
~ Dec. 1837. Calf sold for er. 12,00 
; Milk for house estimated 
i at two quarts per day, 45,50 
a Cash received for milk sold 
chiefly butter milk, 147,25 
$261,00 
Deduct, 94,00 
Gain on cow, $ 167,00 
| Statement of the cost and keep of two pigs: 
| Dr. 
Oct. 1837. Cash paid for two pigs, $10,00 
Do. for corn meal, 2,00 
$ 12,00 
Or. 
Dec. 1837. By 160 Ibs. pork, 8 cents 
per pound $12.00 
By seven pigs fit for table 
in three weeks 14,00 
By one sow; value 12,00 
38,80 
; Deduct 12,00 
i Gain on two pige, $26,80 
. Statement of the cost; keep and produce of 3 
pair chickens. 
> Dr. 
4 Sept. 1835, Cash paid for three pair 
_ to chickens, $ 2,50 
» EF Dec. 1837. Do. for outs, corn ete. 57,25 
sg. 858,75 
, [_. Sept. 1835, By 2500 eggs 12d. per do- 
> to zen $26,62 
LL Dec. 1837. By 143 fowls, 71,50 
if 
. - Carried forward 98,12 
) | *The whole of the fourth crop is at this time 


Sowing in the open air, except the cauliflowers, 
Vuich have been taken up, from time to time 


Vol. VI—10 
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Gain on chickens, $46,37 





From Johnson on Liquid Manure. 


ON THE USE AND VALUE OF LIQUID 
MANURE. 


The absolutely fluid portion of the London 
sewers consists, generally ‘speaking, of a mix- 
ture of urine, soap-suds, street, and other wash- 
ings, blood from the slaughter houses, &c. &c,, 
an immense mass of liquid which is natural- 
ly of the most fertilizing description. Thus it 
has been found by those who are most deeply con- 
versant with the admirable system of irrigation, 
or watering meadows, that the water taken from 
ariver below evena small town, is infinitely more 
fertilizing, from its waters being mixed with the 
town drainage, than when taken from the river 
above the town, and consequently unmixed with 
the sewer waters; These matters can almost al- 
ways be made available near large cities, and there 
are one or two cases with which I am acquainted, 
as in the fields near Musselburgh, which are tra- 
versed by the Edinburgh town drain waters, in 
which the use of the mass is productive of a 
growth of grass of the most luxuriant description, 
ensuring to the farmer four or five crops in each 
year. And it must be remembered in the cases 
which I have quoted from the practical observa- 
tions of the talented irrigators of the south of 
England, that the drainage, which they have 
found so useful, is not emploved by them as it is- 
sues [rom the town sewers, but is, in fact, mixed 
and diluted with all the waters of the river. Li- 
quid manure has ever been gladly and zealously 
employed by the most able cultivators of the earth 
from very early periods, and is daily coming more 
and more into use, even with the most sluggish and 
indolent farmers. ‘The knowledge of its value 
too is not confined to one country, nor has it been 
one of the many valuable modern products of ve- 
getable chemistry. Thus we learn from Sir George 
Staunton, (‘Embassy to China,’) that the Chinese 
farmers ever prefer night soil mixed with water; 
and irrigation, which is, as usually practised, the 
most diluted method of applying liquid manure, 
was known to the Roman {farmers in Virgil’s days. 
Georgics, |. iv. 106—9. 

It is hardly necessary to show that the urine, 
the blood, the soap-suds, and other fluids of the 
London drains, are well known fertilizers, since 
every farmer is aware of the fact. He gladlysaves 
all descriptions of urine for his dunghill—careluily 
collects and carries, even for miles, the semi-fluid 
refuse of the slaughter-houseg, and readily gives a 
considerable price for even the soap-maker’s waste, 
since ive is fully aware of the value of the small 
quantity of alkaline matters yet remaining éven 
in that; and while I am writing this sentente, a 
paragraph has been pointed out to mein an ex- 
cellently conducted paper, the ‘Sussex Agricultural 
Express,’ which details the admirable fertilizing 
results of using, as a watering for vegetables, a 
very weak solution of soda (one pound in fourteen 





gallons) and states, as an instanve, that the vege- 
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table marrow-plant, when growing in common | 
mould, has been found to surpass other plants 

growing in a bed of dung. ‘The London drainage 

waters always contain the soda in its fluid portion, 

the soda of some thousand tons of soap, consumed 

annually in London, all finding their way into 

the sewers. 

Nature is here again our instructor. The fer- 
tile fields of Syria, and some of the most profusely 
luxuriant lands of the orientalists, abound in car- 
bonate of soda. This alkali not only enters into 
the composition of many vegetables, but it pro- 
motes the growth of all, by preserving the mois- 
ture of the soil, and by accelerating the decompo- 
tion of the numerous organic substances found in 
all cultivated lands. 

To the immense quantity of urine which is 
mixed with the drainage waters of large cities, 
one source of their fertilizing powers must be 
mainly attributed, a fact well known equaliy to the 
farmer and to the chemist. ‘‘All urine,” said the 
late talented Davy, ‘contains the essential ele- 
ments of vegetables ina state of solution. Du- 
ring the putrefaction of urine the greatest part of 
the soluble animal matter that it contains is des- 
troyed; it should consequently be used as fresh as 
possible; but if not mixed with solid matter, it 
should be diluted with water; as when pure it con- 
tains too large a quatity of animal matter to form 
a proper fluid nourishment, for absorption by the 
roots of plants. * 

Urine has been subjected to the most careful 
analysis by M. Berzelius, the great Swedish che- 
mist, and its constitutents are determined by him 
to be as follows. 


Water = - - -' + = 983 00 
Nephrin (peculiar to animal matter, ) 30 10 
Sulphate of potash, - -— - 3 71 
Sulphate of soda, ee - 3 16 
Muriate of soda (common salt,)  - 4 45 
Phosphate of ammonia, - 1 65 
Muriate of ammonia, - - - 1 50 
Lactic acid, - - - - \ 
Lactate of ammonia, - - - 17 14 
Animal matter, mixed with nephrin, 
Earthy phosphates, (earth of bones, ) 

and fluate of lime, - -~ - 1 00 
Uric acid, - - - - ° 1 00 
Mucus, - . - ° “ 0 32 
Silica (flint,)~ - - - - 0 03 

10 007 


Well might Davy exclaim afier such an analy- 
sis, that “all urine contains the essential ingre- 
dients of bo goamemee Bl its magic fertilizing effects 
when spread upon the earth, need no longer puz- 
zle the agriculturist, since there is hardly a single 
ingredient detected by the analysis of M. Berze- 
lius, which is not either direct food for vegetation, 
or furnishes, by its decomposition, a supply in an- 
other form. ft contelie all the ammoniaca! salts 
of the dunghill, the phosphate of lime of bones, 
and abundance of easily decomposable animal 
matters. 

On the use of the liquid portion of the Edin- 
burgh town drainage, a very able report has been 
made to the Thames Improvement Company, by 








* Agricultural Chemistry, P: 295. 
} Annals of Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 422. 





Mr. Thomas Oliver, an excellent Scotch farmer, 
in which he says, “ from the elevated position 


of Edinburgh, there is a considerable extent of 


ound which can be overflowed by the water 
lrom the city drains, in its progressto the sea, and 
of late years it has become an object of attention 
to the proprietors and occupiers of ground, so sit- 
uated as to admit of its application; there are, I 
should think, not less than three hundred imperial 
acres to which it is regularly applied, and with 
great advantage.” 

“Such ground is annually kept in grass and 
yields from three to siz cuttings in the season, 
which islet to dairy-men and others, at rents vary- 
ing, according to circumstances, from twelve to 
twenty-four pounds peracre. You will perceive 
from this statement, that the chief benefit derived 
from thedrainage of Edinburgh, arises from the 
fluid part; and if we reckon the increased yearly 
value of the land, above-mentioned, at ten pounds 
per acre (which I think is under the mark) it 
yields a clear revenue of three thousand pounds 
per annum to the proprietors of those grounds 
through which the drains pass,” * 

The history of the adoption of this system of 
town drainage irrigation at Edinburgh is very in- 
teresting, and will, therefore, abridge and insert 
the description given of it by Mr. Stephens. { 
“Edinburgh,” says this intelligent land drainer, 
“has many advantages over the most of her sis- 
ter cities; the large supply of excellent spring 
water is one of the greatest blessings to her nu- 
merous inhabitants, both in respect to household 
purposes and keeping her streets clean, as well as 
irrigating the extensive meadows situated below 
the town, where the art of man, with the common 
sewer-water, has made even sand _hillocks pro- 
duce riches far superior to any thing of the kind 
in the kingdom, or in any other country. 

** By this sewer-water about twe hundred acres 
of grass land, (1834) for the most part laid into 
catchwork meadow, are irrigated ; whereof one 
hundred and thirty belong to W. H. Miller, Esq., 
of Craigintinny, and the remainder to the Earls 
of Haddington and Moray, and other proprietors. 
The meadows belonging to these noblemen, and 
part of the Craigintinny meadows, or what are 
called the old meadows, contain about fifty acres, 
and have been irrigated for nearly acentury. They 
are by far the most valuable, on account of' the 
long and continual accumulation of the rich sedi- 
ment left by the water; indeed the water is s0 
very rich, that the tenants of the meadows lying 
nearest the town have found it advisable to carry 
the common sewer water through deep ponds, into 
which the water deposites part of the superfluous 
manure before it runs over the ground. Although 
the formation of these meadows is irregular, and 
the management very imperfect, the effects o! 
the water are astonishing; they produce crops 0 


grass not to be equalled, being cut from four t0 
siX times a year, and the grass given green tf 


milch cows. 


“The grass is let every year by public sale, in 


small patches of’ a quarter of an acre and up 


wards, and generally brings yearly from twenty & 
four to thirty pounds per acre. In 1826 part of” 


———! 


* Paper of Dr. Granville. Rep. of Committee, p. 7 
{Practical Irrigator—copied at length in the Far 
mers’ Register, begining p. 847, vol. iii. 
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the Earl of Moray’s meadow fetched fifty-seven 
ounds per acre. oe 

“About forty acres of the Craigintinny lands 
were formed into catch-work water-meadow be- 
fore the year 1800, which comprises, what is 
call Fillieside Bank old meadows, and is gene- 
rally let at a rent of from twenty to thirty pounds 
per acre. In the spring of 1821, thirty acres of 
waste land called the Freegate Whins, and ten 
acres of poor sandy soil, were levelled and formed 
into irrigated meadow, at an expense of one thou- 
sand pounds. They now bring from fifieen to 
twenty pounds an acre per annum, and may be 
much improved. 

“This,” continues Mr. Stephens, “is one of the 
most beneficial agricultural improvements ever 
undertaken; for the whole of the Freegate Whins 
is composed of nothing but sand deposited from 
time totime by the action of the waves of the 
sea. Never was one thousand pounds more hap- 
pily spent in agriculture; it not only required a 
common sewer to bring about this great change; 
buta resolution in the proprietor to launch out his 
capital on an experiment of asoil of such a nature. 
One hundred and ten acres of Mr. Miller’s mea- 
dows in 1827 gave a clear profit of two thousand 
and ten pounds; the yearly expense of keeping 
these meadows in repair is from ten to fifteen 
shillings per acre, which is more than double the 
expense of keeping water meadows in repair in 
general; for the watering of them is not only 
through the winter season, but the water is put on 
them fur one or two days together, immediately 
alterevery cutting of the grass, throughout the 
whole of the season.” 

It must not be forgotten in the consideration of 
these very important ‘acts, the northern situation 
of the good city of Edinburgh; for it is in the 
same latitude as St. Petersburgh, and therefore 
the warmth of the meadows around it, and the 
consequent rapid growth of the grass, as com- 
pared with those of the valiey of the Thames, 
must be under the same circumstance greatly in- 
lerior. 

The forcing quality of liquid manure, as shown 
by the constant result of irrigating with common 
water, and as still more strrikingly confirmed by 
the use of the Edinburgh town drainage wa- 
ters, is entirely confirmed by the practice of Mr. 
Knight in the employment of liquid manure for 
lruit trees, which I cannot give better than in his 
own words, 

‘f have shown ina former communication,” 
says this able vegetable physiologist, ‘that a seed- 
ling plum-stock, growing in a small pot, attained 
the height of nine feet seven inches in a single 
season; which is, I believe, a much greater height 
than any seedling tree of that species was ever 
seen to attain in the open soil. But the quantity 
of the earth, which a small pot contains, soon be- 
comes exhausted relatively to one kind of plant, 
though it may be still fertile relatively to others; 
and the size of the pot cannot be changed suffi- 
ciently often to remedy this loss of fertility; and if 
it were everso frequently changed, the mass of 
mould, which each successive emission of roots 
Would enclose, must remain the same. Manure, 


» therefore, can probably be most beneficially given 
» 'N a purely liquid state; and the quantity which 


'rees growing in pots have thus taken, under my 
“are, without any injury, and with the greatest 


od effect, has much exceded every expectation 

had formed. 

“I have for some years appropriated a forcing- 
house, at Downton to the purposes of experiment 
solely upon fruit trees; which as [ have frequent 
occasion to change the subjects on which I have to 
operate, are confined in pots. ‘These at first were 
supplied with water, in which about one-tenth by 
measure of the dung of pigeons, or domestic poul- 
try, had been infused; and the quantity of these 
substances (generally the latter) was increased 
from one-tenth to one-fourth. The water, afier 
standing forty-eight hours, acquired a color con- 
siderably deeper than that of porter, and in this 
state it was drawn off clear, and employed to feed 
trees of the vine, the mulberry, the peach, and 
other plants; a second quantity of water was then 
applied, and afterwards used in the same manner; 
when the manure was changed, and the same pro- 
cess repeated. 

‘The vine and mulberry tree being very gross 
feeders, were not likely to be soon injured by this 
treatment; but I expected the peach tree, which is 
ofien greatly injured by an excess o!’ manure ina 
solid state, to give early indications of being over 
fed. Contrary, however, tomy expectations, the 
peach tree maintained at the end of two years the 
most healthy and luxuriant appearance imagina- 
ble, and produced fruit in the lastseason in greater 
perfection than I had ever previously been able to 
obtain from it. Some seedling plants had then ac- 
quired, at eighteen months old, (though the whole 
of their roots had been confined to half a square 
foot of mould,) more than eleven feet in height, 
with numerous branches, and have afforded a 
most abundant and vigorous blossom in the pre- 
sent spring, which has set remarkably well; and 
those trees which had been most abundantly sup- 
plied with manure, have displayed the greatest 
degree of health andluxuriance. A single orange 
tree was subjected to the same mode of treat- 
ment, and grew with equal comparative vigor, 
and appeared to be as much benefited by abun- 
dant food, as even the vine and the mulberry 
tree.’ 

As it is, therefore, evident from the concurring 
practice of not only the talented agriculturists of 
our own country, but of those of all parts of the 
world, from China to Egypt, from the low lands 
of northern Italy to those of Holland, that the 
value of any liquid manure is as great as that of 
the more solid; is it not more desirable, even ina 
national point of view, that every facility should 
be given to itscollection and disposal? And if the 
drainage, from a small country-town is distinctly 
found to render even the passing waters of a river 
more fertilizing to the meadows on its banks, how 
strongly does this fact show the immense values of 
the fluid matters hourly wasted in the huge drain- 
age of London, none of which has hitherto 
been employed for the purposes of irrigation? and 
should not some plan be speedily devised by which 
this rich liquid portion may be made available, if 
only on the great marshes of Essex and Kent? 
Let it not be concluded that the earthy, animal, 
and vegetable matters brought down by flood wa- 
ters of large rivers, are of a small aggregate 
amount, for such is not the case; all the extensive 
marshy country at the mouth of the Mississippi, has 
been formed by the deposites of that mighty river, 








and the same remark applies to the Ganges, and 
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the Delta of Egypt. It has been calculated that 
the Mississippi carries into the sea 8,000,000 cubic 
feet of solid matter every hour, and it has been 
clearly established that at least 700.000 tons of 
animal and vegetable manure finds its way yearly 
into the Thames, through the sewers of London. 





From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 
CAOUTCHOUC ROOFS. 


Sir—As yours is a repository for many crude 
(as well as perfected) inventions, which may af- 
terwards be the groundwork for others of the 
greatest value and importance to the public, [ beg 
to request you will lay before your readers the fol- 
lowing suggestions for a new application of cao- 
utchouc or [ndia-rubber. 

1 have thought, that if the tops of house could 
be flat, and have reservoirs of water upon them, 
that water might be made available as a supply 
far domestic purposes to every room in the house, 
and also that screw-hose might be fixed thereto 
for the purposes of extinguishing any fire in the 
room where it originates on its first discovery. 
Hitherto, lead has appeared the most suitable ma- 
terial for roofs; but weight, price, and contraction 
hy the heat of the sun, have been great objections. 
May not India-rubber be advantageously substi- 
tuted ? If prepared in large sheets, one-eighth or 
three-sixteenths of an inch in thickness, they 
might be laid on, and afterwards the joinings made 
perfectly secure by the solution of caoutchouc; and 
in case of damage from any cause, it might easily 
be repaired by the same means. Some of your 
more scientific readers can give the necessiry 
strength of wall and timber for bearing the vari- 
ous depths of water which might be required. [ 
apprehend that in large buildings, such as the 
new houses of parliament, it would not only be 
advantageous as a_ preventive olf’ fire, but also 
more economical. Yours, 

A Constant Reannr. 


NOVEL AND GRAND SCHEMES. RRIDGE OR 
TUNNEL EROM DOVER TO CALAIS, 


Mr, Coppett, an Eaglish engineer, is now on 
his road to Paris to lay before the French govern- 
ment a project for constructing a passage to cross 
dryshad from Calais to Dover. He at Havre ex- 





merged lands in the estuaries of our large rivers, 
Till within these thirty years, the sole object con- 
templated in embanking submerged grounds, 
seems 10 have been the exclusion of water from 
the surface of soil which required only to be pro- 
tected from its occasional invasions, and kept dry 
merely to make it eminently fit for most produc- 
tive cultivation. Within the last twenty years, a 
system has been entered on, and is now, in the 
orth and Tay in particular, being carried out to. 
the most astonishing extent, not only of bringing 
into a cultivable state lands already, but for the 
periodical submergence, fit for cultivation, but of 
causing rivers to precipitate their mud in conve- 
nient localities, and so of creating fields where 
nothing before existed but a gravelly river bed, 
covered by from eight to twelve feet of water eve- 
ry tide, of the most unprecedented and unlooked- 
for productiveness. 

In the Forth, 350 acres of this sort of land have 
been, in the last twelve years, reclaimed by Lady 
Keith, at a cost of about £21,000, and affording 
an annnal return of about £1400, or nearly seven 
per cent. In the Tay, seventy acres have been 
recovered, opposite to the shores of Pitfour, 150 
on those of Errol, and twenty around Mugdrum 
Island, making in all 240 acres, at about an out- 
lay of £7200. yielding an annual rent of about 
£ 1680, or upwards of twenty-three per cent! On 
the Errol estate alone, 400 acres are just about to 
he embanked, in addition to the above 150, all of 
which may probably be in cultivation before 1847. 
Off the shores of Seaside, a wall just now being 
built, 800 yards in length, will effect the recovery 
of not Jess than 150 acres; and on Maurie proper- 
ty, 50 acres might be taken in by seed-time 1838. 
The operations of the embanker, which began 
off Pitfour in 1826, will thus probably have 
brought into cultivation before 1846, on a shore ol 
not more than seven miles in length, no less than 
810 acres of Jand, renting at from £6 to £7 per 
acre, or of a gross annual value of £5670, and a 
gross total value, at twenty-five years’ purchase, 
of £141,750. ‘This is a clear creation of £117,- 
450 of new agricultural capital, taking the reclaim- 
ing cost at £30 an acre, The junction of Mug- 
drum Island to the north shore, would probably 
afford 1000 acres at a single operation, while 
thrice that surface might be obtained betwixt Er- 
rol and Invergowrie. 





plained his plan tothe public. Mr. Coppett asks 
of France only one milliard, and as much from 
England. With this trifling sum, he will make 
cones like those employed at Cherbourg, between 
fifty and sixty years ago, 
does not approve of this system, he has in his 
pocket three or faur others, For instance, he will 


make a tunnel under the sea from Dover to Calais 


introducing from one end to the other cast-iron 


pipes eighteen feet in diameter. This last mode 
of communication, according to Mr. Coppett, 








The capabilities of the Forth, over and above 
what has already been effected above and below 
Kincardine, are not much, if’ at all, behind those 
of the Tay, though no sufficient inquiry has been 


If the government | made to permit details to be gone into. 


The basin of Montrose affords a surlace of near- 
lv 3000 acres, all capable of embankment, and 
which, by being relieved of the salt water of the 
ocean, with which every tide at present overflows 
them, and keeps them submerged for twelve hours 
out of every twenty-four, and irrigated by the fertil- 


would cost only one milliard, to be paid in equal | izing current of the Esk, which, for. at least forty 


portions by both countries.—£nglish Paper, 


From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


EMBANKMENTS FROM THE SEA. 


days every season, bears along with it not less 
than ,},th part of its weight of the richest mud, 
might speedily be made not less productive than 
those of the Forth or ‘Tay. 

It is probable that between North Berwick and 
Montrose are to be found the most favorable locali- 


There seems to be no operation connected with | ‘ties for embanking on the east coast of Scotland, 
agriculture which promises more immediate and | if not indeed the only oncs which could be made 





important resulis than the reclaiming of sub- | available with a sure prospect of profit. It would 
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be at the same time well that the debouchures of 
all our great rivers were examined, lest at the 
mouths of the Spey, the Dee, the Don, the Esk, 
and the Tweed, might lurk localities equally ac- 
cessible to the embanker, and equally unlooked- 
for, or more, than in the Tay or Forth thirty years 
since. 

If the harbors on both sides of the Forth be 
examined, as low down as Dunbar on the one 
side, and Crail on the other; and those on the 
Tay down to Broughty Ferry; those on the Esk 
to Montrose and Ferryden, large quantities of silt 
will be found accumulating in each of them, quite 


as impalpable and fine, and probably, if freed of 


salt, as fertile as those deposited and taken in 
higher up the rivers, It is probable, then, that 
lands might be embanked much farther out in 
these estuaries than seems at present to be sus- 
pected, by much the greater part of the argilla- 
ceous flocculi which the river bears along with it 
being actually carried out to sea. 

The various embankments hitherto completed 
have been constructed by those manifestly little 


acquainted with hydraulic engineering, with little | 


concert amongst the proprietors, and without al- 
most any recognition of general principles, or sys- 
tematic plan of procedure. Many anomalies are 
consequently apparent in the now finished works, 


and many cases of useless expense and annoying | aware that there is a species of apple-tree which 


| 





en iapineananaanttttiammenmemamenantns no er em ~ : 


al in Bohemia. In consequence of the publication, 
I immediately made the experiment. [ took cut- 
tings of various apple-trees, and inserted each cut- 
ting in a potato, and planted the potato and cut- 
ting, Jeaving ovly an inch or two of the shoot 
above the surface. ‘The consequence was that 
the poiatves did grow, but the apple-tree cuttings 
did not grow. It then occurred to my gardener, 
James Smith, who had long been emploved as a 
nurseryman, that we should have sliced off the 
eyes of the potatoes. Next year this was done 


;and the experiments repeated, but the potatoes 


still grew, but not the apple cuttings. ‘The experi- 
ments Were tried, not only in the country, but also. 
in the back ground of a house in the New Town 
of Edinburgh, but in no instance with success. 

It has since occurred to me that to complete the 
experiment we ought to have boiled the potatoes, 
but this was not done and had not been suggested 
by the publication which mentioned the practice. 
In the meanwhile, so far as raw potatoes are con- 
cerned, my opinion necessarily is, that the plan of 
rearing orchards by cuttings inserted in potatoes 
may, for aught I know, succeed in Bohemia, but 
it wont do for Scotland. I do not recollect wheth- 
er we made .a trial with turnips instead of pota- 
toes, although I remember we at one time talked 
of trying turnips. Most people are no doubt 


inconvenience have arisen, which it would have; can be reared from cuttings, like a willow or a 
been most desirable and not difficult to have} poplar, and produces sweet apples without en- 


avoided. 
On these and on many other grounds, which 


must be apparent, but to enter into a detail of 
which would be much too tedious for the present | 


gralting. I have two of these trees in bearing. 


I got the cuttings from Mr. John Geddes of' the 


memoranda, it seems most important that some- | 
thing should be done in the way of'a historical ac- | 
count of all the embanking operations of any im- | 


portance in Scotland, whether for the purpose of 


merely defending lands previously existing, but li- 


able to periodical inundations, from tides or river | 


freshes, or for the purpose of obtaining and _ in- 
closing accumulations of silt, which, but for the 
skill and industry of man, would have been whol- 
ly swept away. 


From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


ON THE PROPAGATION OF THE APPLE-TREE. 


In the number of this Journal for September 
1837, I observe the following statement, among 
the Miscellaneous Notices:— 


“Propagation of apple-trees.—A new plan for | 


increasing plantations of apple-trees has lately 


been carried into extensive practice by the horti- | 


culturists of Bohemia. Neither seed nor grafting 
is required. ‘The process is to take shoots from 
the choicest sorts, insert them into potatoes, and 
plunge both into the ground, leaving but an inch 
or two of the shoot above the surface. The po- 
lato nourishes the shoot, while it pushes out roots, 
and the shoot gradually grows up and becomes a 
beautiful tree bearing the best fruit, without requi- 
ring to be grafted. Whatever may be the success 
of the undertaking, its novelty at least is an -in- 
ducement to give it a fair trial.” 

I beg leave to remark that six or eight years 
ago a similar statement was published. It was 
hot then represented as a general practice, but 














'Verreville Works, Glasgow. They were taken 


from a tree that had been removed from the col- 
lege garden, and that tree was said to have been 
propagated from a tree belonging to the Monaste- 
ry of Aberbrothock.* ‘The apples are rather small, 


round, and may be eaten from the tree, being 


quite sweet. 





NOTICE OF AN EXPERIMENTAL 


FRANCE, 


FARM IN 


By Col. Le Couteur. 


It is situated, in a beautiful and fertile country, 
weil wooded and watered, but cultivated by the 


Breton farmers just as their fathers tilled it 200 


years since. The college or experimental farm 
appears like a garden in a smiling wilderness, so 
faras culture goes. [| rose at four in the morning, 
in order to witness the whole course of labor in 
this interesting institution. 

There were from 80 to 90 students under the 
superintendence and tuition of a director, a pro- 
fessor of agriculture and agricultural chemistry, a 
veterinary surgeon, and an agricultural implement 
maker. At half past four they took a slight re- 
past, and as the clock struck five, all were employ- 
ed; some in harnessing the horses and oxen, 
others in carting ont and properly disposing the 
implements in the field, others set to hoeing, 
others weeding, some ploughing, some hay ma- 
king, in a word to al) the various labors of the 
season. 








* The Arbroath Oslin or Original Apple, here alluded 
to, is a well known variety. It may be added, tnat 
all the burr-knot and codiin tribes of apple-trees grow 


merely as the successful operation of an individu- | freely from cuttings —Eprr. 
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The school is divided into working parties of 
ten; at the head of each is a steady young man of 
experience, called the ‘decurion,’ who directs the 
work of his party. In all difficult operations, a 
regular farming laborer is at hand to perform 
them; but «uch is the ardor and perseverance of 
the vouths, that they rarely allow any difficulty to 
arrest their progress. ‘The duty of one ‘decury’ 
or ten, is to dress, litter and feed the cattle, with as 
much regularity as a cavalry corps dress their 
horses; also to keep the farm-yard in order. Thus 
all, in turn, are made acquainted with every thing 
connected with a farm, whether in regard to 
horses, oxen, cows, pigs, or manures. ‘These last 
are made and husbanded with the greatest care, 
the mixons being formed of sweepings, leaves, 
and weeds that had not seeded, in alternate layers 
with stable manure. 

The drainings of the stables and straw-yard, 
rum into a tank, to be pumped out when required 
as figuid manure, which is in the best, most port- 
able, but least known in this country. 

The lJearned professor M. Donku, who is an 
admirable practical farmer, as polite and commu- 
nicative as he is learned, complained that he had 
not a sufficient quantity of manure. 1 urged him 
to burn the underwood and decaying timber of the 
large adjacent forests, through which wide roads 
were cut, which wouid enable him to obtain an 
inexhaustable supply of ashes the best of all ma- 


nures either for turnips or wheat; the cartage of 


ashes being easy, and the quantity required to 
dress the land not being great; in which he entire- 
ly coincided. 

At nine all come into their studies, when they 
write remarks on the various operations ol the 


morning. From eleven to twelve is the breakfast 
hour. From twelve to three is the time for recre- 


ation and study, which embraces for the first class 
questions of sa following nature:—“His farm of 
600 acres, one eighth of which is always to be in 
beet-root, is to be divided into the most eligible 
rotation of crops; show the most profitable course, 
and describe the nature and chemical properties of 
the soil in each field, the proper manures to be ap- 
plied to them, the quantity of seed required for 
the crop, its culture hy previous ploughings, by 
after-hoeing or weeding, the cost and labor, and 
the probable return?” 

The plans of farming given by some of the 
youths, would have done credit to an experienced 
farmer, and demonstrated clearly that though 
theory alone in farming is an absurdity, the com- 
bination of the practice with scientific acquire- 
ments, will soon operate great melioration in the 
agricultural world. From three till seven they 
prosecute their labor in the fields, being eight 
hours work in the day. They then come in for 
dinner. At eight the director receives the report, 
from every decurion, of the day’s work of his par- 
ty of ten. He then orders the work for the ensu- 
ing day, giving a concise lecture on the subject 
when necessary to the culture of any unusual 
crop. A library of agricultural works is open to 
the students till bed time, a quarter past nine. 
*** The crop that appeared to me to be most 
carefully cultivated, was beet-root in drills, which 
produced per acre about 750 pounds of sugar, sell- 
ing.at ten pence per Ib. as fast as it could be man- 
ufactured. ‘ 








REMARKS ON THE EXCEPTIONS TO DR. MUSE’S 
ADDRESS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
March 25, 1838. 


You will allow, if you please, an earnest patron 
of the “Farmers’ Register,” to make a few re- 
marks upon your ‘‘Exceptions to some positions in 
Dr. Muse’s Address,” including, also, others of a 
similar import, under the signature of ‘N. L.’ in 
your late 10th and 11th Nos. 

First, as to his belief of the transmutation of 
wheat—besides the numerous evidences referred 
to by him, he has lately received from a farmer of 
intelligence and high standing, other conclusive 
testimony. 

What I chiefly design in this brief communica- 
tion, is to call your attention to the fact, that your 
‘Exceptions’ to Dr. Muse’s views of the deterio- 
ration of our climate, and its approaching unfitness 
for the profitable growth of wheat, are founded, 
exclusively, upon one, only, of the grounds which 
he has taken to arrive at his conclusion, to wit: 
the general lowering of the temperature of the 
globe; and you consequently “differ widely as to 
the rate of the progress. of the change.” Were 
he to confine himself to this single cause, as you 
have done, he might probably agree with you, 
that the rate of the progress should be shown. 

In his address, Dr. Muse has called in the aid 
of co-operative causes, which, he maintains, where 
they exist, will greatly accelerate the ordinary 
rate of this progress. Among these auxiliaries, 
he names the extensive clearing of the country, 
and the felling of the forests of the United States, 
which, from the geographical position of this sec- 
tion of the globe, in relation to the northern re- 
gions of the same hemisphere, and their mode of 
connexion, will, he thinks, in all human probabili- 


/ ty, upon well-known philosophical principles which 


he explains, produce such effects as he enumerates; 
and which, he thinks, have already operated to the 
injury of the wheat plant; and, as this cause is 
progressive in a kid of geometric ratio with the 
increase of the population, and the spreading of 
new settlements, so he thinks, that in a short 
lapse of time, not to be measured by a single rule, 
the meteorological character of the United States 
will be so considerably altered, not only in the de- 


gree of cold, but in the suddenness and frequency 


of the transitions, at all seasons of the year, and 
in the frequent and critical droughts, as to com- 
pel a resort to other crops, which may be found 


more suitable to the partially present and reasona- 


bly anticipated condition. And the motive of Dr. 
Muse appears to have been, not to excite alarm, 
or despondency, but to warn his fellow-citizens, of 
the necessity of gradually introducing new crops, 
in place of that, which experience and reason both 
declare to be on the decline. 

You say, “if this (the general lowering of the 
temperature of the globe,) were the cause of the 
frequent failures of our wheat crops, the effect 
would be more striking, as we advanced to the 
colder siations;” which, you add, ‘is not the case.” 
Dr. Muse adduces authentic proof, in the records 
of the “Northern Farmer” of New England that 
fifiy years ago the New England states made fine 
crops of winter wheat; and that now, they cannot 
produce enough of this grain to pay costs.” They 
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are, at present, trying the spring wheat, to avoid 
the effects of their modern winters; and much to 
the honor and sagacity of that section of country, 
under the encouragement of legislative patronage. 
Many of the northern and eastern states, from the 
same necessity, have, with legislative assistance, 
also introduced new crops, in place of the wheat; 
and; with acknowledged advantages to the public 
and private wealth and convenience. A similar 
policy has been adopted in Europe, in regard to 
both new crops and spring wheat, with good effect; 
and this is a point which Dr. Muse was obviously 
desirous to demonstrate the necessity of attaining, 
for the safety of Maryland agriculture, whose le- 
gislature have uniformly refused any participation 
or regard for the interests of this branch of indus- 
try. 

Moreotie, Dr. Muse in his address, admits 
that other causes, as well as climate, may conduce 
to the extensive failure of the wheat crop in the 
south, as well as the north; such as the migration 
of parasitic insects to their choice plants :and this 
cause should show its effects as strikingly, if not 
more so, in the warmer, than in the “colder sta- 
tions;” because, in the former, this class of ani- 
mal evils is generally the most abundant; and this 
may be one great cause of the frequent failure of 
southern wheat. 

The general scope of my remarks will apply 
equally to some of the ‘Exceptions’ taken by your 
correspondent ‘N. L.’ to the same address. 

He ascribes the failures of the wheat crop, to 
the want of a “fit soil” and “good culture,” “ra- 
ther than to the want ofa suitable climate.” The 
general fitness of the soil, cannot materially have 
differed in its constitutional character, and the 
“culfure,’? under the advantages of science and 
experience, and increased devotion to this branch 
of industry, for the late and long term, in which 
the failure has been occurring, must be obviously 
better than formerly. These two propositions be- 
ing, it would seem, undeniable, the climate must 
be held largely answerable for the defect. 

Indeed, it does not seem reasonable to entertain 
the idea, that a whole class of men, possessing 
now more knowledge of principles and practice 
than formerly, which must be conceded, as hav- 
ing grown out of time and experience; and, hav- 
ing equal, if not larger interests at stake, as well 
as improved implements, should execute their 
work with less skill, judgment, and attention, than 
their ancestors, who did not possess them. 

Your correspondent ‘N. L.,’ adduces the suc- 
cessful growth of the Cuba tobacco by Dr. 
Muse, as evidence of the power of acclimation, 
and against his position, that plants should be 
brought from higher latitudes. 

This very article affords good proof of the cor- 
rectness of Dr. Muse’s position, ‘that plants from 
the north will be more likely to continue longer 
with us.” Gen: Hernandez and others, entitled 
to full confidence, assert the fact, upon trial, “that 
the Cuba tobacco, though very fine, from the im- 
ported seed, grown in the southern and middle 
States, will very shortly degenerate by reproduc- 
tion, and not be recognized as the same article, 
differing so widely in its structure and qualities, 

c. &c. it would seem to furnish an instance of 
'ransmutation, almost as considerable as that of 
wheat into cheat. 


AGRICULTOR. 


Fiom the British Farmers’ Magazine. 


ON GREEN CROPS—THEIR USES 
TIVATION. 


AND CUL- 


Most of the arts and sciences during their pro- 
gress from infancy to their present state, have 
been greatly advanced by some single discovery 
which has accelerated their progress much be- 
yond what might have been expected during a 
long period of years, and has introduced a new 
era in the history and application of the art. The 
invention of printing greatly facilitated the pro- 
gress of all improvements; and has spread know- 
ledge and civilization to the remotest corners of 
the world; the discovery of the magnetic needle, 
altered entirely the system of maritime intercourse; 
and the invention of gunpowder completely chang- 
ed the whole art of war, and introduced an entire- 
ly new system of tactics, more simple and direct, 
bringing the strength of nations more nearly to a 
level, and has rendered war less bloody, and suc- 
cess to be more nearly a matter of calculation. In 
our present time, the invention and application of 
steam power to arts and manufactures, and the 
substitution of it for animate labor, will mark an 
epoch in the history of machinery, not less inte- 
resting or less useful than any of the great dis- 
coveries which have so much benefited the hu- 
man race; and the prospects we may reasonably 
entertain of its future developement, lead us to in- 
dulge in the pleasing hope, that the uses of this 
wonderful power, in simplifying the production of 
the necessaries of life, are many of them still un- 
known, and will Jead to useful and valuable ap- 
nlications. The introduction and cultivation of 
green crops, for rearing and feeding the diflerent 
animals used by mankind, has constituted an era 
in the history of agriculture, similar in its nature 
and results to the many discoveries that have flow- 
ed from the labor and ingenuity of man, and 
which have contributed so materially to the ame- 
lioration of the different conditions of society. 
The introduction of these crops in districts where 
cultivators have had the’ penetration to discover 
their utility and value, has completely overturned 
the mode of farming practiced for centuries—the 
value of land has been much increased—immense 
fortunes have been realized, and a better and more 
regular supply of all kinds of human food, has 
been provided at profits amply remunerative to the 
cultivators and owners of the soil. Nearly two 
hundred years elapsed alier the potato was known, 
before it was cultivated in the field: and notwith- 
standing the ravings of Cobbett, and the aversion 
yet shown to its growth as a scourge of the soil— 
it may be affirmed, that this island is not blessed 
with any root more valuable, or of more general 
use, from the table of the grandee to the feeding of 
pigs and poultry; or with any esculent which will 
more amply repay the cultivator for his pains. 
Upwards of sixty years have now elapsed since 
turnips were cultivated, their uses known and 
value proved; yet at this day we find many places 
where they are little known, the cultivation neg- 
lected on account of expense, and recommenda- 
tions yet given by periodicals to farmers, of a plant 
of long establishment and of acknowledged value. 
The method of cultivating these crops, the prepa- 
ration of the land, and the application of manure, 
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often described in different publications, that I need 
not state’them in detail; and shall only observe, 
that the dispute betwixt the methods of drilling 
and broad-casting may be resolved, by simply 
stating that the former method has been long 
adopted by the most extensive cultivators, and by 
the Karl of Leicester* himself; and that ifthe ad- 
ditional expense incurred had not been repaid, it 
must have been ere now discovered and abandon- 
ed. Experience also shows that all manures ap- 


plied to turnips should be heated, and in a state of 


decomposition, so as to’ afford immediate support 
to the plant; and that expense has ofien been use- 
lessly incurred in reducing putrescent manures to 
a cold mass, though as good a crop may be ulti- 
mately obtained, if the season and the fly have 
spared the braird, and allowed time for the plant 
to reach the manure. Of all the inventions in 
shape of auxiliary manures, none yet discovered 
can be compared with crushed bones, both i 

point of cheapness and efficacy: good crops of tur- 
nips are raised for 20s. to 40s. an acre—one half, 
and, in some instances, one-third the cost of pu- 
trescent manure. ‘The lightness of carriage is a 
great consideration, a four-horse wagon carrying 


a dressing for ten acres, allowing one and a half 


to two tons per acre. ‘Though the value of this 
manure has been completely established many 
ears ago, it is very remarkable that no use has 
beed made of it in places most favorable for the 
application. Bones are sold in London af 2s. per 
bushel: great quantities are carried by sea to Scot- 
land, and sold at 3s. 6d., and even 4s. 6d.; cattle 
are fed with turnips raised by the bones, and sent 
back to London at an expense of £3 a head, and 
the farmer pays £2 to £4 an acre for the land. 
This is an anomaly which I think will puzzle Mr. 
Cayley, with his pockets crammed with one-pound 
notes, to explain. ‘The London farmer has bones 
at nearly half price, suitable soils, an early climate, 
and excellent markets; but he cannot divest him- 
self'of the idea of expense he pays in the bill for 
bones, small as it is: no bill is presented for farm- 
yard manure, and he consequently thinks it costs 
him nothing. Drilling at 26-inch intervals appears 
a waste of land; he drills at 10 or 12 inches, and 
gets an inferior crop. ‘Turnips are universally ap- 
plied 10 rearing and feeding cattle and sheep—the 
former in stalls and yards, both for feeding the 
animal and for reducing the straw to manure—the 
latter on the land on which the turnips are grown. 
On sands, as in Nottingham and Norfolk, sheep 
can eat’turnips dry and clean; but on wet and 
poachy loams, on which our best crops of turnips 
are grown, during rains aud thaws the sheep 
stand deep in mud, having the wet land to lie on, 
and the turnips dirty and unfit to be eaten. In 
such cases, [ would always prefer to have the 
turnips carted to a clean lea or stubble field ad- 
joining, where the turnips may be regularly 
spread, and the sheep have a dry bed and shelter 
at pleasure. The fields will have the same ad- 
vantage in this way as in the other—each field 
being regularly fed on in stubble or in grass. 
Notwithstanding the very general use of pota- 
toes, an antipathy prevails against their growth, 
and some proprietors restrict the farmers from 
planting beyond a supply for their own use. This 





* Lately the great commoner Coke of Holkham. 
Ep. Far. Rec. 





absurd prejudice has got deeply rooted; I never 
could see a green crop impoverish land, and per- 
sons who have made this discovery must have 
clearer perceptions than I canelaim. On loams 
worth 30s. an acre, I have evér found 10 tons an 
acre, 5 quarters of wheat, and heavy crops of clo- 
ver, equal, if not superior, to those after turnips; 
in some places the better crop is always expected 
afier potatoes. Of all green crops they are the 
most valuable: of surer growth than turnips, or 
beet, and capable of being raised on a greater va- 
riety of soils. A part of the crop being sold, the 
other must be consumed by stock pigs, and poul- 


try, now rendered more economical by steaming. 


On many soils, turnips are a precarious crop; an 
indifferent crop of potatoes is equal toa heavy 
crop of turnips; the same quantity of putrescent 
manure, with less preparation, will raise the pota- 
to crop, and when consumed on the farm, it will 
produce the same quantity of manure. Compa- 
ring quality with quantity, we find that potatoes 
(Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis, page 388,) 
yield much more nutritive matter per acre, than 
anv other esculent; one-third more than carfrote, 
twice as much as ruta-bava, and nearly three times 
as much as white turnips and mangel wurzel, If 
an ox eat a bushel of potatoes a day, at Is. 6d., 
and an equal value of Swedes, it will follow that 
the ox fed on potatoes will eat double the quantity 
of nutritive matter, and ought to make double pro- 
gress in the process of fattening; and that an acre 
of potatoes should feed nearly three times as much 
stock as an acre of turnips. But experience has 
not been found to support these refined calcula- 
tions of Sinclair, however chemically correct they 
may be; but it may be taken as a fair statement, 
that a crop of potatoes of 400 bushels is double 
the value of the best crop of Swedes; affords twice 
as much nutritive matter; and, consequently, 
should keep twice as much stock. In the Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture. June, 1834, we find 
statements of the results of trials in feeding on 
raw and steamed food, which are conclusive in 
favor of the former in feeding cattle, and of the lat- 
ter for pigs; and we find 140 Ibs. of turnips and 84 
lbs. of potatoes, yieluing nearly the same increase 
of beef, keeping the relative value as2tol. These 
trials proved also that raw potatoes alone will 
feed cattle, which has been much doubted by 
many eminent farmers, and seem decisive in fa- 
vor of raw food for feeding, exclusive of the ex- 
pense of steaming. In the vicinity of towns and 
villages, there is always opportunity to carry back 
manure for the quantity sold; in inland situations 
they must be wholly or nearly consumed by stock. 
A turf of weeds is, however, much preferred to 
such crops; and if a proprietor be at any time in- 
duced to plant potatoes, he is soon warned of the 
destruction of his property; and generally such 
foolish prejudices weighed against the best crops 
in the kingdom make the latter kick the beam. 
Nothing in connexion with agriculture ever ad- 
peared so amusing as to hear prejudice discussing 
the state of cropping and the relative merits of 
plants; when just as ignorant of the facts as the 
quill with which it wrote; and forbidding the cul- 
ture of potatoes as a scourge. 

On stiff soils, not adapted for turnips, mangel 
wurzel has been cultivated with considerable suc- 
cess. Sinclair states, that an acre of potaioes o! 
10 tons is equal to 25 tons of beet in nutritive mat- 
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ter, and that an acre of beet affords double the 
weight per acre of rutabaga, and the nutritive 
matter in the same weight being nearly equal, an 
acre of beet should feed twice as much stock as 
an act'é of Swedes, and as much as an acre of po- 
tatoes of ten tons. On loamy clays, great quauti- 
ties of winter food may be produced from beet and 
cubbages; and experience has shown that fair 
crops may be obtained on more indifferent soils, 
and with less manure than general opinion under- 
stands. White turnips and cabbages will feed 
through November and December, then beet and 
Swedes will serve till the end of June. [ have 
been some time of opinion that cabbages, beet, 
und potatoes are often too hate in being planted in 
the spring; and that the crops are much hurt by 
being exposed to the hot suns of summer before 
they have attained sufficient strength, and belore 
they have produced a shade by their leaves to re- 
tain moisture and protect the roots against the in- 
tluence of that scorching element. The objection 
is, that these stiff lands cannot be got ready soon- 
er in the spring; but this might be remedied by 
preparing the land the previous autumn, and lay- 
ing it dry during the winter. When I visited the 
Duke of Portland’s farm at Welbeck, in 1834, | 
much admired a field of heavy loam prepared and 
drilled up to be planted with cabbages in the fol- 
lowing spring. ‘This must be a great advantage; 
the dung may be applied during the first dry 
weather; the drills reversed: a fresh tilth is thus 
produced for immediately planting the crops. ‘The 
cabbages might be planted in autumn, but would 
cerluiuly be destroyed if near a preserve of gume; 
and if the manure were applied in autuufp, it 
might be wasted before the roots of the plants 
come in contact with it. Winter and spring 
vetches rank high in the scale of green crops, and 
ure either eaten on the ground by sheep, or cut for 
stall feeding. As to eating on the ground, Lam 
of the same opinion as im the case of turnips, and 
would always prefer to have the tares cut and 
eaten in the racks. As tares can be grown on 
damp soils, the sheep trample and waste a quanti- 
ly, which will amply pay the expense of cutting 
and racking, and the animals will be more com- 
lortable. ‘Iares ure invaluable as green lvod tor 
horses in well-littered yards: manure may be ob- 
tained in great quantities, if proper yards be pro- 
vided and litter amply supplied. But it all green 
crops were raised in profusion, the full value never 
can be obtained, until farm buildings undergo a 


complete revolution; for we must call it farming | 





————— 


fences, head-lands, and ditches. Around this 
yard, and with back doors opening into it, may be 
ranged a number of sties for breeding and leeding; 
the store pigs in the yard to be amply supplied 
with clover and tares during summer, and during 
winter with beet and cabbages, turnips and pota- 
toes. Abundance of litter is indispensable; and if 
it be objected, as usual, that it is expensive and 
will not pay, it is difficult to know what will pay; 
for by increasing manure produce is increased, and 
without produce profits cannot be got. Rye and 
rape are much sown as catch crops, in the south- 
eri counties, for sheep feed, and on suitable soils 
they supply a bite when most ‘wanted, from a de- 
ficiency of the heavier crops. But being usually 
sown trom want of manure, and for feeding on the 
land before a regular crop, they do not euter into 
the number of the cultivated green crops, 

In order to extend the cultivation of green crops, 
draining is a primary and indispensable requisite. 
From want of this operation much of the value or 
the dung and lime now applied on retentive soils 
is lost; und were it effectually performed, the 
number of acres capable of producing green crops 
would be greatly increased. But we see hun- 
dreds of acres very suitable for such crops that 
have never been employed in that way, and it 
may be very justly observed, that the cultivation 
of these sotls might be expected to precede the 
improvements by craining wet lands at a very 
considerable expense. ‘This neglect shows the 
most culpable negligence: the production of such 
crops on drained lands might tend to rouse from 
their apathy the owners and cultivators of these 
neglected soils. ‘The systein of tile draining was 
introduced some years ago by the Duke of Port- 
land, on his estates in Ayrshire, in Scotland, 
where it has been attended with very beneficial 
results. ‘The climate of Ayrshire is one of’ the 
wettest in the kingdom; the soil is mostly loam, or 
loamy clays, on a bottom of the most obdurate 
aud impenetrable clays anywhere to be found. 
The drains are in the furrows, or at regular dis- 
tances, and the land flat, twenty-four inches deep, 
and covered above the tiies with straw and porous 
earth, ‘The tenant performs all carriages, and the 
draining is executed by the proprietor, at an ex- 
pense of about £5 or £6 per acre, according to 
the breadth of the ridges, for which the tenant 
pays 5 per cent. or 6s. an acre, nearly. At the 
end of a lease of twenty years, the capital is re- 
paid, and the land much improved in value; for it 
is confessed by the lurmers themselves, that they 


when we see one or two large yards and the straw | have now four crops for three before, in three 
blown about by the wind, the moisture of the | years, wholly owing to the cultivation of green 
Whole farmery running on the road, or forming a | crops alier draining. Here is a great and lasting 


useless stench-povi behind the yards. 


Even in| improvement eflected without the aid of the Chan- 


the most complete plans of furmeries, furnished |celiur of the #xchequer, and forms a valuable 
by our best modern publications on the subject, | contrast with the vapid declamations of dinner 
We find little or no atteution paid to the accommoz- | orators about the currency and one-pound notes. 
dation of swine, those excellent manulacturers of'|'The produce is increased to pay the tenant’s out- 
Manure. ‘They run about at pleasure, and lie | lay; the proprietor has a regularly paid interest— 
Where they can find a corner; and on farms of 500 | a sure invesiment for his capital—aud the land to 
uctes only one or two sties are found. In place | be let at a highly improved value. ‘The enabling 
ol such neglect, [ would have a large square oF ‘a farmer to grow heavy crops of potatoes and cab- 
circular yard, with sheds appropriated for store | bages on clays where no attempt could be reason- 


pigs sunk at least two feet below the adjoining | 


level, and regularly and deeply littered with straw, 
firm, and alternate layers of any vegetable sub- 
stances that can be got; the yard being first bot- 
tomed with a thick stratum ol’ loamy soil frum old 
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ably made previously on such soils, is the true 
way to benefit the farmer, and not to delude him 
with glittering oratory and visiunary projects, 
whieh never advance beyond the speaker's lips. 
This system of draining is extending in East Lo- 
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thian, and in many cases is performed by the 
farmers themselves; and some similar system has 
been adopted by Sir James Graham and a few 
others. ‘To follow this mode of draining, a sub- 
soil plough has been invented, to move the soil a 
foot below the ordinary furrow, in order to deepen 
the mould by the gradual mixture of the soil and 
subsoil. This is in direct opposition to customary 
practice, which fixes wheels on the beam of the 
plough to prevent going too deep; so contradictory 
are the opinions of men. But reason tells that 
whatever tends to deepen and increase the quan- 
tity of soil, will increase its fertility; and that in 
order to afford food to plants, the soil must be 
moved and brought in contact with the roots. In 
order to promote this ubject, complete pulveriza- 
tion is essentially necessary, and a minute mixture 
of the soil with the manure applied; for we know 
enough of the nature of the food of plants, to con- 
clude that it must be ina state of solution and 
most minute subdivision. The reducing putres- 
cent manures to a cold mass has been doubted, 
and is now partly discontinued; but it may stil! be 
doubted, if straw and excrementitious matter, 
though heated and in a decomposing state, lying 
in a body along a drill, be in the best state capable 
of affording nourishment to the tender roots of 
lants. ‘This idea occurred to me in 1827, when, 
in order to complete the dunging of a fallow field 
in Northumberiand, I applied some very rough 
manure, almost dry straw, on two acres on a side 
of the field. The ploughs could not cover it, and 
the appearance was very unsightly. The field 
being clear of weeds, the dung was applied in 
July, and was much pulled about by the plough- 
ing, one extra furrow being given to the two 
acres, to cover the duny, if possible. When seed- 
furrowed in October, the soil and manure appear- 
ed finely blended, the braird matted flat and thick, 
a sure sign of prosperity; and to the day of reap- 
ing maintained a very visible superiority over the 
rest of the field. It is now generally understood 
to apply rough dung evenly over grass lands; to 
bush harrow, roll, and rake the refuse—great part 
of the benefit to the grass arising from the temper- 
ature produced by the covering of dung. To ap- 
ply rough dung from the yards to fallows clear of 
weeds and early in the season, so as to admit of 
repeated ploughings and harrowings, seems prac- 
ticable in many cases; but to apply it to Swedes 
and early sown crops, when the land may require 
repeated cleanings, and when the season aflords 
fewer opportunities of mixing, admits of more 
doubt. ‘To settle this point, and to determine if 
dung so applied and blended, on land prepared in 
autumn or in spring, would attord equal crops of 
turnips, beet, or potatoes, with a mass of dung ly- 
ing in drills, would be a curious and a most valua- 
ble experiment. To apply rough dung from yards 
and sheds to raise turnips, on which so much la- 
bor is bestowed in preparation, will seem a most 
startling doctrine; but let not conceit and igno- 
rance condemn such suggestions, for every im- 
provement has had a similar origin: and if expe- 
rience confirms it, it will be an improvement of 
the right kind—to produce a result at less cost. 
Experience has convinced me that a farmer may 
plough and sow and reap for his lifetime, and de- 
rive no advantage—very probably impoverish him- 
self and his farm; and that the first and most es- 





sential requisite is to fill the land with manure, by 
every possible means; and if the land be then kept 
in that state by judicious and improving rotations, 
return and profits may be confidently expected. 
A farmer may hire a farm, stock it with seed and 
a few implements, sow and reap and get little; but 
unless every exertion be used to increase the 
means whence the produce flows, he will only re- 
semble a manufacturer who erects machinery, and 
then refuses to buy the raw material to employ it. 
A miller must buy a quarter of wheat before he 
can expect the profits of manufacturing it: the 
cotton spinner must buy the raw material before 
he can reap the profits of his machinery: in like 
manner the farmer must buy the basis of produc- 
tion, or he will drudge and puddle on as he has 
done, in confusion worse confounded. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Dec., 
1836, we find a review of Mr. S. Lefevre’s letter, 
on the result of the labors of the agricultural com- 
mittee, passing over much of the inquiries about 
the foreign and domestic prices of corn, and other 
matters of little use. I shall make a few remarks 
on the expenses of cultivation, as connected with 
my present purpose. ‘The relative expense of cul- 
tivation is stated as diflering 45s. per acre on land 
rented at 39s., being more than the rent of the 
land. Inthe review we find the following pas- 
sage:—“‘If the expenses are not calculated on si- 
milar data, there can be no analogy in the results; 
and even if they had been so calculated, the com- 
parative industry in the application of labor should 
not be overlooked. Calculating corn consumed 
by men and horses, and in seed at market price, 
and the price of labor as if paid by the day or job, 
can give none but fallacious results. A farmer 
has no right to estimate the cost of’ these items of 
expense at more than they really costhim.” This 
comparative industry, ‘in the application of labor, 
constitutes the difference of expense, and it seems 
in this case we must put down 46s. as that diffe- 
rence. The industry used in any art, will show 
itself in the superiority of the execution; and, by 
here allowing 45s. in superiority, a balance will be 
struck. It is a general complaint of farmers, that 
all crops cost more in cultivation than they receive 
for the produce: if, therelore, the farmer cultivates 
these items at the market prices, he estimates at 
less than they really cost him, and not at more, as 
stated in the review. The grand objection al- 
ways found against the convertible system, is the 
expense. Here is an open uncontradicted state- 
ment in an open committee, of less expense in 
support of private statements, which are always 
disregarded, and proprietors asserting they cannot 
support a system that pays most rent. And it 
seems as if no statement, even Mr. Lefevre’s, will 
be convincing; for an Athanasian creed has ob- 
tained in the field as in the temple: Do as we do, 
say farmers, and you will be right;—if you do not, 
you are wrong. Many ludicrous opinions have 
been advanced to account for the superiority of the 
alternate system. Mr. Poulett Scrope says it's 
the freedom from tithes and rates; and then reck- 
ons them all as rent. One sentence, here, being 
a flat contradiction to the other, does not require 
any further confutation. Mr. Cayley is certain ! 
is the possession of one-pound notes, as they 
make capital more plentiful for undertaking 1™- 
provements; and, from analogy, they will als? 
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make money more plentiful for prices of produce. 
Now, in this case, produce of every kind is grown 
in a country abounding in capital, and sent to ano- 
ther, where it is scarce, and finds higher prices. 
An ox is fed on a depreciated currency, say for 
£15; he is sent to London, and fetches £20 for 
expenses and profits, and in gold, and more than 
can be got in one-pound notes at home. If capi- 
tal be wanting to raise the ox, whence comes the 
capital to buy him? Would not the price raise 
him at home? Gold has reared the ox, and gold 
has bought him. When‘one-pound notes were 
in circulation till 1819, cultivation was no better, 
and complaints were as loud. The truth is, if Mr. 
Cayley and others will hear the truth, it is merely 
an application of capital and labor to the increase 
of produce under a different system. How one- 
pound notes can make a good ploughman or me- 
chanic, is certainly difficult to conceive. Manuv- 
facturers reckon profits by the quantity of goods 
they can produce, and commercial dealers by the 
amount of their transactions, and every corner of 
the world is explored to find an opening for the 
increase of trade in farming; prejudice and mo- 
nopoly restrict the quantity, to a certain amount, 
arising from an established system that must not 
be disturbed, and then prohibitions and restric- 
tions are enacted to impose a factitious value on 
that quantity. 

On the much-disputed point of preference he- 
twixt wagons, and single horse-carts, the writer 
of ‘British Husbandry’ prefers Mr. Parkinson’s 
single opinion to the practice of half the kingdom. 
Where the drill system prevails, these carts must 
be used to suit the drills, and wagons are useless. 
Abroad, the carts will carry more than wagons; 
and, judging by a majority of similar results, the 
usual criterion in such cases, the superiority is in- 
contestable. I remember seeing a farmer, in Sur- 
rey, ploughing a sandy loam with a turnwrist 
plough, four horses, a man and boy, at 15s. a day, 
and ploughed three roods. Two horses, with an 
iron plough, would surely have ploughed an acre 
in nine hours: here are 10s. against 20s.; or, if the 
four horses had ploughed an acre, there are 10s. 
against 15s. The answer would be, that labor is 
diminished by dispensing with the boy; this is 
just what is wanted, the value of his labor not be- 


acre in a day, remains to be applied to another 
point. We have lately had a description of a 
grass yielding 30 tons an acre, by the Central So- 
ciety of Agriculture; of a newly invented machine 
to do away with the malt tax; and with a univer- 
sul remedy for agricultural distress, in the shape of 
manure, to be gathered in tanks from the water 
of he common sewers in London. Laying prime 
Cost aside, the expense of carriage to a distance 
must be considerable; and how it is to be got in 
quantity and conveyed at a rate to remedy the 
Whole complaints, is a question not so easily an- 
swered. ‘The circumstance of proprietors and cul- 


livators forming a society to advance the state of 


agriculture, and at the same time neglecting all 
improvements, leaving lands undrained and total- 
y neglected, and actually forbidding any altera- 
) 10, is certainly an anomaly not ofien surpassed 
in the anomalous history of mankind. It might 
curious to inquire, ifthere be shown by the So- 
ety as an improvement, a piece of old turf, cover- 


— | 


must not be ploughed or *, but re- 
main as itis.”’ Drilling is reckoned unnecessary 
labor—thrashing by machinery is not customary 
—breeding and feeding young stock is fancy farm- 
ing—and ploughing old turf is complete madness; 
~—draining is too expensive, and perennial grasses, 
though constituting the best pastures growing 
naturally, become an absurdity, and little better 
than weeds, when sown to make a sward. All 
known improvements being rejected and hunted 
down, it is difficult to see by what means the art is 
now to be benefited. Many improvements have 
been long known, and lie dormant from want of 
execution: the proficiency of any art, and the su- 
periority attained in it, must depend on the skill 
and assiduity of the practitioners; a good article 
always brings a higher price, and consequently 
its own reward; and, provided each branch of bu- 
siness have fair scope, and be not unduly fettered, 
the different methods of practice must sink or swim 
by their own merit. 








GOVERNMENT BOUNTIES TO AGRICULTURE, 
AND TO PRINTERS. 


We have just received from Washington a pamph- 
let of 99 closely printed octavo pages, consisting of a 
report of the Committee of Agriculture, and various 
accompanying documents, all serving to detail, and to 
recommend to the favorable notice and patronage of 
congress, the plans and labors of Dr. H. Perrine, for 
introducing the cultivation of valuable tropical plants 
into the southern part of Florida. It may well be 
doubted whether any profit will accrue to any person 
from this publication, except to the public printer, for 
printing the usual number, and also 5000 extra copies 
of this large pamphlet. But we wish it may be other- 
wise Dr. Perrine has no doubt made great efforts to 
introduce tropical plants into Florida, and not less, 
nor long, to induce congress to assist and reward his 
labors; and, as yet, his efforts in both respects seem to 
have been nearly fruitless. His scheme, if carried in- 
to effect, may or may not be productive of great im- 
provement to southern agriculture. But, doubtful as 
may be the direct benefit, we should rejoice to see 
some portion of the enormous squanderings of public 
treasure by the government of the United States, di- 
rected, even though but in design, or but nominally, 
to the object of agricultural improvement; as merely 
the principle being adopted, and its application com- 
menced, might lead, finally, to a beneficial system. Dr. 
Perrine asks for a township, 23,000 acres, of public 
land, on the southern extremity of Florida, to repay 
his expenditures, and enable him to effect his objects 
of introducing and acclimating tropical plants. For 
this, or for any object likely to forward national im- 
provement, congress would make a good bargain to 


southern Florida; provided the receiver would take its 
troublesome inhabitants, the Seminole Indians, as part 





* The original being written with a lead pencil, and 
having been rubbed at this place, we are unable to 
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give away not only the 23,000 acres, but the whole of 


of the grant. The present market value of a tract of 
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the size asked for by Dr. Perrine, is probably not more 
than the cost of public printing already wasted (if 
leeding to no further action than merely paying the 
printer,) in publishing the documents sustaining the 
petition. Indeed, it would be a provision for Dr. Per- 
rine, with which he might well remain content, if 
congress would merely pay to him as much money as 
has been, and will, without scruple, and as a mere 
matter of course, be paid for printing and circulating 
his memorials and documents. The printing of this 
single pamphlet must have cost more than congress 
probably would grant directly to aid the true improve- 
ment of agriculture. A less sum, for establishing a 
Board of Agriculture, the legislature of Virginia re- 
fused, and with so much slight and contempt, as to 
leave no ground for any advocates for agricultural im- 
provement to ask again for legislative aid or bounty. 

After the foregoing paragraph wes in type, we re- 
ceived from Dr. Perrine a second pamphlet, of the 
same purport and substance, though not in precisely 
the same form, being the “Report of the Committee 
of Agriculture” to the Senate of the United States on 
his petition, with accompanying documents. This 
publication, though in pamphlet form, would be a book- 
seller’s volume, of 142 pages letter press, and 24 more 
pages of well executed and handsome copperplate en- 
gravings of various tropical plants referred to by the 
petitioner; and of this, also, 5000 copies were printed, 
in addition to the ‘usual number” of congressional 
documents. This is not only, probably, of double the 
cost of the other publication spoken of above, but both 
of them are but second editions, revised, corrected, 
and enlarged, of prior publications, made in like man- 
ner by order of congress—and which course of an- 
nual publication will continue so long as Dr. Perrine 
shall continue to present his claims, even though he 
may fail to obtain one dollar for the benefit of himself, 
or his plans. What we before supposed to be proba- 
ble, is now placed beyond doubt, viz.: that the mere 
cost of printing his documents, if paid directly to Dr. 
Perrine, would be certainly equal to the value of the 
township of land in Florida for which he asks. And, 
if he could even get half as much as the clear profit of 
the printers of his documents, he would find the busi- 
ness of petitioning annually more profitable than we 
fear he will in other respects ; and the amount gained 
greater than any legitimate and honest appropriation 
that will be made in aid of the objects of his petition. 

Some novices in the knowledge of congressional 
economy, may wonder why two such voluminous pub- 
lications of the same character, and form so nearly 
similar, and in editions of like size, should be published 
at the same session of congress; inasmuch as nearly half 
the expense might have been saved by printing the 
whole number even of the larger work. But if this 
cheaper course had been pursued, one only of the two 
public printers would have had a fat job, whereas now 
one has been given to each of them: and this is an ob- 
ject more cared for, and far more cherished, than ei- 
ther the emoluments of Dr. Perrine, or the diffusion of 
agricultural information, and the consequent improve- 
ment of agriculture. 

We copy below the ‘Report’ of the Committee of 


Agriculture of the Senate; and heartily wish that its 
general recommendations and objects may receive 
from both houses of congress as much favor, and pub- 
lic bounty, as the subject has already served to furnish 
of profitable jobbing to public printers, and of expen- 
diture of public money, useless except to these go- 
vernment pensioners. 


REPORT TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON DR. PERRINE’S PLAN OF INTRO- 
DUCING TROPICAL PLANTS. 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was re- 
ferred the memorial of Dr. Henry Perrine, late 
American Consul at Campeachy, praying for a 
conditional grant of Jand in southern Florida, 
to encourage the introduction and promote the 
cultivation of tropical plants in the United States, 
have had the same under consideration, and 
beg leave to submit, to the consideration of the 
Senate, the following report. 


At the express desire of the memorialist, your 
committee has long delayed its action for the pur- 
pose of making a rigid investigation of his sug- 
gestions, his services, and his plans, in relation to 
the immediate domestication of tropical plants in 
southern Florida, and of their gradual acclima- 
tion throughout all the southern and southwestern 
states; and hence your committee has arrived at 
the conclusion that his services have been great; 
that his suggestions are important; and that his 
plans are laudably patriotic and practicable. In 
obedience to the treasury circular of the 6th Sep- 
tember, 1827, Dr. Henry Perrine appears to be 
the only Americal Consul, who has perseveringly 
devoted his head, heart and hands to the subject 
of introducing tropical plants in the United States; 
and his voluminous manuscripts alone exhibit a 
great amount of labor and. research, which pro- 
mise to be highly beneficial to our common coun- 
try. The memorialist founds his hopes of final 
success for the immediate propagation and sub- 
sequent cultivation of tropical plants in Flori- 
da, on four leading facts: 1. Many valuable ve- 
getables of the tropics do actually propagate them- 
selves in the worst soils and situations, in the sun 
and in the ehade of every tropical region, where 
asingle plant arrives by accident or design. 2. 
For other profitable plants of the tropics, which 
require human skill or care, moisture is the equiva- 
lent to manure, for tropical cultivation essentially 
consists in appropriate irrigation. 3. A tropical 
climate extends into southern Florida so pecu- 
liarly favorable to human health and vegetable 
growth, that the fertility and benignity of" its 
atmosphere will counterbalance the sterility and 
malignity of its soil. 4. The inundated marshes 
and miry swamps of the interior of southern 
Florida are more elevated than the arid sands 
and untillable rocks of the coast; and hence the 
same canals which may drain the former will 
irrigate the latter, and afford the appropriate pro- 
portion of moisture for both. The memorialist 
founds his hopes of success for the gradual ac- 
climation of many profitable plants of the tropics, 
throughout at least all our southern and south- 
western states, on, Ist, The general history o 
all tropical plants whose cultivation has heen 
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particular history of our actually great staples of 
the south and southwest, viz.: tropical rice, to- 
bacco, cotton, and sugar; and 3d, The fact that 
kindred species of many profitable yess which 
will be still more important objects of agriculture, 
are indigenous to our worst soils between the Po- 
tomac and the Mississippi, viz.: of Agave and 
Yucca. In relation to the extension of a pecu- 
liarly favorable climate of the tropics into south- 
ern Florida, your committee believes that the me- 
mcralist has demonstrated its existence hy the 
meteorological tables annexed to this report. In 
relation tothe immediate propagation of tropical 
plants in tropical Florida, on the most arid, the 
most humid, and hitherto nrost worthless soils, 
your committee believes that the memorialist has 
shown its great probability by the interesting facts 
and statements made and collected by him, and 
which are annexed to this report. And in rela- 
tion to the gradual acclimation, at least the fi- 
brous-leaved plants, whose foliaceous fibres are 
superior substitutes for flax and hemp, your com- 
mittee coincides with the memorialist in his opin- 
ion, that the tropical species may gradually extend 
over the most steril districts of all our southern 
states, and that the indigenous species may be 
gradually propagated in the worst soils of our 
northern states. Hitherto, southern Florida has 
been considered so sickly and so steril as to be un- 
worthy the expense and trouble of surveying and 
of sale; and, even now, it is seriously contended 
that this section of the Territory is uninhabitable 
by the white man, and should, therefore, be aban- 
doned to the savages and runaway negroes from 
the neighboring states. At all events, it is con- 
ceded that many millions of acres are incapable 
of producing any article now cultivated in the 
United States, and must lie unemployed and use- 
less for many years, without some experiment 
such as Dr. Perrine proposes. Hence, when the 
Indians shall be expelled from the pestilential 
swamps and impenetrable morasses of southern 
Florida, they may again become the impregnable 
fortresses for fugitive negroes and practical out- 
laws, who will be still more dangerous enemies to 
the tranquillity of our southern states than the ac- 
tual savage Seminoles. But if the suggestions 
of the memorialist, and if his experiments should 
he successful, the arid sands and arid rocks, and 
mangrove thickets of the coast, the miry marshes, 
pestilential swamps, and impenetrable morasses 
of the interior, may all, ultimately, be covered by 
a dense population of small cultivators, and of 
family manufacturers; and tropical Florida will 
thus form a well garrisoned bulwark against inva- 
sion in every shape and shade. Even the sta- 
tistics of Cuba demonstrate that this celebrated 
isand owes its prosperity and its safety much more 
'o ite numerous small cultivators of fruits and ve- 
getables, than to its few large planters of sugar 
and coffee; and hence it may be considered fortu- 
nate for all Florida that its southern surface does 
hotembrace any large tracts of' rich soil adapted 
lo the great staples of great planters. Hitherto, 
the old southern states have been drained of their 
rural population by the emigration of their sons to 
the fertile plains of the valley of the Mississippi 
and Ohi i 

nd Ohio. By the introduction of such new sta- 
ples as can be propagated, on the worst soils of 
the old states, more profitably than their old sta- 
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states, emigration from the south will be prevented, 
and even its ruined fields and barren wastes will 
become covered with a dense population of small 
cultivators; and that rural population may be tri- 
pled by the employment of new staples in the 
really domestic manufactures of’ their farms, fami- 
lies, and females. At all events, the numerous 
sinall cultivators of the south would thus be ena- 
bled to furnish the cheapest possible raw materials 
for the numerous small manufacturers of the north, 
and would hence create, mutually, a profitable 
and harmonious dependence on each other of the 
great pacific masses of population in both sections 
of the Union. With these views of the national 
importance of the enterprise of Dr. Perrine, your 
committee have determined to report a bill, on 
such conditions as will render it barely possible 
for him to attract associates and capital to the aid 
of his future labors, with unity in design, harmo- 
ny in co-operation, and perseverance in pursuit. 

nder the conditions imposed, he only hopes to 
get co-operators among those patriotic persons, 
who will be influenced by the facts, arguments, 
and feelings which convinced his own mind of the 
great probability of ultimate success, and which, 
therefore, renders him willing to undergo all the 
intermediate privations and perils of property and 
person incident to the prosecution of the enterprise. 

In other countries, an undertaking of such mag- 
nitude is the especial duty of the government; 
but, in the United States, we are indebted to in- 
dividual zeal and perseverance for the origin and 
prosecution of the grandest plans of national 
utility. 

On the 26th of April, 1832, the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives re- 
ported a similar bill; and your committee now re- 
fer to the accompanying report and other docu- 
ments. Your committee need not dwell on the 
services of the memorialist, nor recite the prece- 
dents of equivalent grants to foreigners, us the 
memorialist is content to rest his claim solely on 
the merit of the enterprise, with the facts that by 
the terms of the bill now reported, if he succeed, 
the government and the country will be benefited 
in the proportion of a thousand to one, and if 
he fail, himself and his associates will be alone 
ruined. From the specimens of fibrous-leaved 
plants and of foliaceous fibrous submitted to your 
committee, they are convinced that if those 
plants alone can be propagated in southern Flo- 
rida, of which they have no reasonable doubt, 
they will form highly important additions to the 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of the 
Union. ‘The committee annex to this report seve- 
ral explanatory letters and other important docu- 
ments, from one to four. 





INTRODUCTION OF TROPICAL PLANTS. 


[The following communication from Dr. Perrine, 
arrived after the foregoing pieces, on the same sub- 
ject, were in type.] 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Washington, D. C., 11th April, 1838. 
Sir—Five days since, the subscriber had the 
honor to direct to you a copy of the ‘Report of the 
Committee on Agriculture’ of the House of Re- 





presentatives, accompanying the bill to gate 9 
the introduction, &c. of tropical plants; and he 
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now has the pleasure to transmit you a copy of 
the ‘Report of the Senate Committee’ on the same 
subject. Besides the usual number of 1114 copies 
of each Report, 5000 extra copies were ordered to 
be printed; and the subscriber, at his own expense, 
has purchased 100 super-extra copies of each. 
{rom which are taken those presented to you. 
The subscriber is firmly convinced, that if con- 
gress were to pass a general law to grant all 
southern Florida on the terms of the bill for one 
township alone, not a single settler would accept 
a single section on condition of the successful in- 
troduction and cultivation of new and valuable 
staples of agriculture, adapted to the most sandy, 
swampy, and steril, or hitherto unproductive and 
worthless soils. Although it has been reaffirmed 
by all persons experimentally acquainted with 
southern Florida, that it is uninhabitable by the 
white man, and hence not worth even the medi- 
cines of the soldiers necessary to conquer it; yet 
the mere fact of the petition of the subscriber for a 
conditional grant to experiment the correctness of 
his theory, that the benignity and fertility of the 
climate will counterbalance the malignity and ste- 
rility of the soil—the mere fact of asking for the 
power of location in this reputedly uninhabitable 
region, is supposed by suspicious indolence and by 
jealous ignorance, to indicate that I must have 
discovered some mine of treasure in a six miles 
square of country never seen by the subscriber. 
The subscriber believes firmly in the truth of all 
the official reports of the sickliness and sterility, 
and absolute worthlessness of the soils of southern 
Florida; yet in the ‘Reports of the Committee on 
Agriculture’ of both houses of congress, you will see 
developed the leading facts on which rest his hopes 
of success for new staples of the tropics within 
tropical Florida. At all events, the subscriber 
has not yet encountered any intelligent agricultu- 
sist who does not agree that the interests of the 


eeding all the worthless public lands, on the 
terms embraced in the bill for a single township, 
or the forfeiture to government, within eight years, 
of every section which should not be successfully 
occupied and cultivated with new and valuable 
staples. 

it is presumed that every disinterested states- 
man would at least go so far as to admit, that the 
government should cede, at the least, one-half of 
all its wnproductive lands, on similar conditions, 
since every other government in the world cedes 
all its most productive soils to actual cultivators. 
The sudscriber confidently entertains the hope, 
that if give due attention to the documents 
aforesaid, you will give a corresponding support 
to the enterprise, as he wishes only that kind and 
degree of aid, which investigators of the subject 
may consider due to its merits. He has no fear 
of open hostility from any personage, either in or 
out of congress, who shall have previously taken 
the trouble to make himself acquainted with the 
length, depth, breadth, and bearing of the topic. 
His only apprehension is from congressional de- 
lay—delay—delay already extended to six years 
since the first bill was as unanimously reported as 
the last have been. By noticing the proceedings 
of the agricultural societies of New Orleans and of 
Charleston, and the resolutions of the legislature, 
you will be able to decide whether your influence 





could be beneficially exerted in a similar way, or 





whether it may be more profitably directed to in- 
dividual members.of congress, with the sole view 
of having the bill taken up the present session and 
passed into a law, or entirely rejected, on its merits 
or demerits, whichever may seem to predominate, 
after a fair, full and free discussion. 

H. Perrine. 





{Document annexed to Dr. Perrine’s Petition.] 
NEW ZEALAND FLAX LILLY. 


Curtv’s Botanical Magazine, Dec. Ist, 1832. 
Phormium tenax. Thumb. Diss. Nov. Gen. p. 
94. First Gen. n. 24. Prodr. p. 325. Cook. 
Voy. v. 2, p. 96, cum. Ic. Thouin wn Ann. du 
Mus. v. 2, p. 228, et 474, t. 19. St. Fond. v. 
19, p. 401, ¢. 20. Redoubt. Liliac, t. 448-449, 
Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2, v. 2, p. 284. Schult. 
Syst. Veget. v. 6, p.621. Spreng. Syst. Veget. 
v. 2, p. 76. 


Description.—Root fleshy, forming a some- 
what tuberiform root-stock, creeping beneath the 
surface of the soil, and sending up many tufts of 
luxuriantly growing leaves from four to eight feet 
long, and from twoto four inches in diameter. 
They are distichous, vertical, coriaceous, deep 
green, somewhat glaucous beneath, finely striated, 
ensiform, the margin and nerve, especially at the 
backs, are reddish orange ; at the base the inner 
edge has a deep furrow, which sheathes the leaf 
immediately within it, and upon various parts of 
the surface a gummy substance flakes off in white 
spots or scales. 

From the centre of these tufts of leaves arises a 
scape, ‘12 feet high, with 13 branches, of which 
the lower ones contain about 20 flowers, and the 
upper ones a less number in gradual diminution as 
they ascend to the top.” These flowers are pan- 
icled and secund, ascending or pointing upwards; 
the peduncles and pedicils rounded, glabrous, often 
tinged with purple, and sheathed with scales or 
bractee margined with red. 

The lower flowers of the branches seem to be 
very generally abortive and deciduous, breaking 
off at an apparent joint ; the upper ones bear al- 
most riperied capsules, while many of the former 
are still in full flowers, and these capsules are ob- 
long, tuquetious, brown and wrinkled, attenuated 
slightly at the base, and surrounded by the with- 
ered stamens and floral coverings, acuminated at 
the extremity, and terminated by the persistent 
but withered style, somewhat fleshy, three celled, 
each cell bearing numerous, compressed, imbre- 
cated and erect seeds, inserted upon the inner an- 
ale of each cell. 

In Cook’s Ist voyage, Sir Joseph Banks disco- 
vered this highly useful plant. Speaking of the 
productions of New Zealand, he says: ‘ But 
among all the trees, shrubs and plants of this 
country, there is not one that produces fruit, unless 
a berry, which has neither sweetness nor flavor, 
and which none but the boys took pains to gather, 
should be honored with that appellation. ‘There 
is, however, a plant that serves the inhabitants 10- 
stead of hemp and flax, which excels all that are 
put to the same purposes in other countries. 
this plant there are two sorts: the leaves of both 
resemble those of flags, but the flowers are smaller 
and other clusters are more numerous; 1n one ki 
they are yellow, and in the other a deep red. 
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From the leaves of these plants, with very little 
preparation, the natives make all their common 
apparel ; and they also manufacture their strings, 
lines and cordage for ony purpose, which are so 
much stronger than any thing we can make with 
hemp, that they will not beara comparison. From 
the same plant, by another process, they draw 
long slender fibres, which shine like silk and are 
as white as snow; of these, which are also sur- 
prisingly strong, the finer cloths are composed ; 
while of the leaves, without any other preparation 
than splitting them into proper breadths, and tying 
the strips together, they make their fishing nets, 
some of which are of an enormoussize. A plant 
which with such advantage might be applied to so 
many useful and important purposes, would cer- 
tainly be a great acquisition to England, where it 
would probably thrive with very little trouble, as 
itseems to be hardy and to affect no particular 
soil, being found equally in hill and valley, in the 
driest mould and deepest bog. The bogs, howe- 
ver, it seems rather to prefer, as near such places 
we found it to be larger than elsewhere.” 

The seeds brought home by Sir J. B. in 1771, 
did not succeed ; but the New Zealand Flax Lilly 
was introduced to the Royal Garden at Kew, 
through the medium of the same enlightened in- 
dividual in 1789; and thence has been liberally 
distributed to collections in England and on the con- 
tinent. Mr. Aiton sent it to the garden of the 
Museum of Natural History of Paris in 1800; has 
been cultivated in the open air of many districts, 
and first produced flowers in the department of 
Dréme, 1812, bat it bore no fruit. Messrs. Labil- 
lardiere, Faryas de Fond, Desfontaines and Frey- 
cinet have devoted much attention to the cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of this plant. It has even 
withstood the severe winters of Paris, but in the 
south of France it has been propagated with con- 
siderable success, and survived the winters with- 
out the smallest protection. In the departments 
of the west, particularly in the environs of Cher- 
ae it has perfectiy succeeded and yielded ripe 
ruit. 

It is readily increased too by dividing the roots. 
Allen Cunningham, a very intelligent botanist and 
traveller, gives the following account of the flax 
lilly. ‘The Phormium tenax is indigenous to the 
Istands of New Zealand. On the northermost of 
the Islands [Equaterward] which has been tra- 
versed almost in every direction by Europeans, it 
is found in greater or less abundance, as well on 
the immediate coasts in low situations, subject to 
be overflowed by the tide, as in the inland country, 
generally, in grounds more or less swampy. Ex- 
tensively diffused as this valuable plant is over the 
surface of the Island, it is along its western coast 
to the southward of the parallel of 35°, and in 
Cook’s Streight, that the greatest quantities have 
been found, where it is aid to grow in fields of in- 
exhaustible extent. The indigenous growth of’ the 

hormium is not limited simply to New Zealand ; 
for it was long ‘ago dnnaviite’ ina wild state at 
Norfolk Island, where it forms long tufis along the 
cliffs, within the influence of the salt spray rising 

tom the heavy surfs which ever and anon lash 
the iron-bound shores of that small but truly beau- 
titul spot of the Pacific. The preparation of the 
ax for their own use, or for exchange with Euro- 
peans, is effected bv the native women; and their 


flag-like Jeaf of the plant, of which it forms the 
under’surface, appears simple enough. Holding 
the apex of a recently cut leaf between their toes, 
they make @ transverse section through the suc- 
culent matter at that end with a shell, (which they 
still employ, although they possess every species 
of iron edge tool) and inserting the shell (said to 
be of the Genus QOstrea) between that substance 
and the fibre, readily effect its separation by draw- 
ing the shell through the whole length of the leaf. 
It is to be observed that the separation is always 
performed by those peuple when the vegetable is 
freshly cut; as the leaf contains a gum which 
causes the fibre to adhere more strongly when dry. 
Nor have the attempts of Europeans to extract 
the filaments from the leaf by maceration, been at 
all successful ; the experiments that have been 
made at Sydney, showing that the large propor- 
tion of the succulent matter, (for so the failure was 
accounted for) rendered it impossible to effect the 
separation by decomposition in water, without 
materially injuring the strength of the fibre. Sim- 
ple as appears this mode of rt sy Poet flax from 
the leaf by a shell in the hands of those savages, 
still the European has not succeeded in his endea- 
vors to prepare the fibre for himself either by that 
or any other means that have been tried ; nor has 
any instrument or piece of machinery yet been in- 
vented to enable him to strip off and prepare this 
valuable filament forthe English market. The 
Port Jackson Traders must still be dependent on 
the native women and their shells for the cargoes 
they obtain. The flax thus obtained by the mer- 
chants of Sydney, undergoes no heckling, clean- 
ing or other preparation previous to its being ship- 
ped for the English market; but it is merely made 
into bales by being put into a press and screwed. 
It is manufactured into every species of corda 
excepting cables, and Mr. Bigge, the Commis- 
sioner of Enquiry to New South Wales, observes, 
in his Report, pp. 52-53, “that its superiority of 
strength to the hemp of the Baltic, has been at- 
tested both by experiments made at Sydney, and 
by one that was etlected under his own observa- 
tion in the King’s Garden at Deptford.” 

An experienced captain of a merchant vessel, 
who had been 35 years at sea, and many yeafs in 
the trade between Liverpool and Mauritius, spoke 
much in commendation of the ropes made of the 
New Zealand flax, having employed them in the 
ships he had commanded. He had proved its su- 
periority to hemp in ropes upon which there is al- 
ways a great strain on shipboard ; such as stays, 
braces, tacks, sheets, &c. and such were the 
strength and elasticity (hence its value for stays) 
and durability of fibre of the New Zealand flax, 
the ropes could be made of less dimensions, and 


Baltic hemp required for the same purposes. A 
new main sheet, (which ina cutter is a rope on 
which there is ever much stress,) after a nine 
months’ voyage, was still good and serviceable, 
whereas had the rope been made of Baltic hemp it 
would have been so worn by strain and friction, it 
would have been necessary to bend another for the 
return voyage of 7 or 8 weeks’ duration. 

For many years past, some communication has 
been kept up by individuals residing at Port Jack- 
son with the natives of New Zealand : but it is 
only of late that the trade in flax has been found 





method of separating the silky fibre from the long 


to be a profitable speculation. Of this the mer- 
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chants of Hobart’s town and Launcerton in Van 
Dieman’s Land are now fully aware ; and:having 
had their attention turned to its advantages, they 
are beginning to prosecute it with ardor. 

From the experiments of Mon. Labillardiere the 
relative strength of the New Zealand flax is as 
follows: the fibres of common flax broke under a 
weight of 11}; of common hemp 163, and of the 
lilly fax 23 7-11—that is, the New Zealand flax is 
nearly 50 per cent. stronger than common hemp, 
and fully 100 per cent. stronger than common flax. 
These foliaceous fibres possess also this further ad- 
vantage over the cortical fibres of flax and hemp ; 
that is of the brilliant whiteness which gives them a 
satinny appearance, so that the clothes made of 
then: need not be bleached by a tedious process, or 
through those other meags by which the quality of 
flax and hemp is considerably injured. M. de St. 
Fond asserts that the fibres may be obtained from 
the leaves by boiling them in soap water. ‘Twen- 
ty-five pounds of the spli\ leaves tied in bundles 
are immersed into a sufficient quantity of water in 
which three pounds of soap are dissolved. They 
are all then boiled during five hours until the 
leaves are deprived of a tenacious gluten or of a 
gum-resin ; and then they are carefully washed in 
running water. ‘I'o me it appears this must be an 
expensive process—yet as tlie recent accounts from 
France state that the whole expense of the mode 
now pursued to obtain these fibres does not ex- 
ceed six francs the quintal, it seems that French 
chemistry must have accomplished the desidera- 
tum whichKnglish mechanics have attempted in 
wain. Yankee ingeauity, however, has not yet 
beew engaged in the invention of machinery to ef- 
fect the separation of these foliaceous fibres by 
‘simple’ scraping only. Itis true that the machi- 
nery will have to be more complicated than the 
simple apparatus which will suffice for the leaves 
of t - ves, of the Bromelias, of the Yuccas, 
and ol all oiher plants with flat sword-shaped 
leaves without a midrib. The leaf of the New 
Zealand flax lilly not only has a midrib extending 
from base to apex, but also towards the butt the 
sides of the leaf are folded together, and hence 
simple machinery cannot’ be easily applied to 
scrape the entire leaf. Nevertheless, the simple 

litting of the leaves into two divisions through 

e midrib may overcome this difficulty. The 
simple process of shell scraping by the natives is 
undoubtedly the very best of all to preserve both the 
streagth and the color of these foliaceous fibres ; 
andhence the high importance of an American 
invention to eflect the same scraping by labor sav- 
ing machinery. It is not, however, absolutely 
essential that machinery shall be discovered to 
render the propagation of the flax lilly profitable 
in Florida and in our southern states. Its generic 
name alone, derived from Phormos, a basket, was 
given in allusion to one of the uses made of the 
entire leaves of the plantin its native country. 
All travellers have spoken with pleasure ol’ the 
varied uses of the leaves by these rude people for 
domestic manufactures. Besides their baskets, 
their mats have excited many encomiums. Some 
mats are said to be of a peculiarly fine and glossy 
texture, with deep borders of various devives and 


different colors worked all round; the style of 


which, even to a Parisian belle would appear 
chaste and fashionable. Even the dresses of the 
natives were made of those leaves, split into 3 or 


4 slips, and when dry, interwoverr iuto each other 
so as to form au kind of stuff between netting and 
cloth, with all the ends, 8 or 9 inches long, hang- 
ing ou onthe upper side, like shag or thrumb 
|matting. ‘They also made a sort of cloth as coarse 
as the coarsest canvass, but it was “tert times as 
strong.” Immense fishing nets we have seen, 
are made by simple tying together slips of the 
leaves. Of the uses to which the entire leaves 
and slips of the leaves would be converted to in 
the United States, some idea may be formed by a 
reference to the ingenious industry of our coun- 
try women in the manufactures of hats, bonnets, 
&c. from the leaves of palms and the stalks of 
grasses. From strips of the leaves of this flax 
lilly, hats, bonnets, baskets, &c. would soon be 
made of much greater beauty, strength and dura- 
bility than even the celebrated costly hats of Pa- 
nama; and the price would be reduced preportion- 
ately as much as it has been reduced in the price 
of similar articles now manufactured on the farms 
and in the families of the New England states, 
when compared with the sum at which they were 
sold when imported from other countries. Hence 
the propagation of this single plant alone on the 
worst soils of the Southern States, would not only 
cover them with a dense population of small culti- 
vators, but might also triple that rural population 
by giving employment to their families in reaily 
domestic manufactures. At all events the. nume- 
rous small cultivators of the south would thus be 
enabled to furnish the cheapest possible raw mate- 
rials for the numerous small manufacturers of the 
north; and would thus create a mutually profitable 
and harmonious dependence of the great masses 
of population in both sections of the Union on 
each other. 

The increase of the flax trade with the New 
Zealanders, may be inferred from the following 
statistical facts. In 1828, the export of New Zea- 
land flax from Sidney to England was 60 tons, and 
valued at £2,600 sterling. In 1830, the same ex- 
ports ascended to 841 tons; and in 1831, to 1062 
tons, for the English market alone. That this 
flax lilly can be profitably propagated throughout 
all our southern states, may be inferred from the 
fact, that it is profitably cultivated in the southern 
departments of France, and from the still more 
decisive fact, that it has flourished several years in 
the open air of Charleston, S. C. For my own 
part, | have not the slightest doubt that it may be 
spread over all the worst soils of the southern and 
southwestern states, especiaily in the pinewoods, 
magnolia swamps, and other evergreen forests be- 
tween the Potomac and the Mississippi. Should 
it not extend farther inland than the live oak, of 
within the influence of the saline atmosphere 0 
the ocean, it merits to be spread over the whole 
extent of country heretofere covered with the live 
oak. At all events, there isevery human certain- 
ty that the territory of Florida is especially adapt- 
ed to the flax lilly, and thatat might there be ex- 
tended over millions of acres, as it is in its native 
New Zealand and Norfolk Island. My convic- 
tiuns of its certain success in Florida, are founded 
on the descriptions ol the climate. and vegetatiot 
of New Zealand given by all travellers. Al- 
though these islands are situated between 34 and 
and 48° S. L., yet as they are very narrow in pro- 
portion to their length, their temperature is more 
moderate and uniform, and the atmosphere mott 
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humid than would be inferred from their latitudes 
alone, In a voyage to New Zealand in 1814-15, 
by John Liddiatd Nicholas, Esq. and Rev. Sa- 
muel Marsden, they say, in speaking of the Bay of 
Islands, lat. 25° S. “The climate was so salu- 
brious and inviting, that even in the depth of win- 
ter no other change was perceptible than a few 
refreshing showers, which gave mellow and ver- 
nal softness to the fields, while no sudden or vio- 
jent transitions ever disturbed the serenity of the 
mild atmosphere.” Again, on their excursions 
into the interior of the Northern Island, they re- 
mark, “there was one feature of the country 
which every where struck ‘us w:th admiration; and 
that was the fine rich verdure of the landscape 
wherever we turned our eyes, and which gave us 
at the same time a high opinion of the genial in- 
fluence of the climate. In ‘Hawkesworth’s Voy- 
ages,’ v. 3, p. 34, it is said, “From the vegetables 
found here, there is reason to conclude that the 
winters are milder than those of England; and we 
found the summer not hotter, though more equally 
warm. Of musquitoes and sand-flies, a few were 
found in almost every place where we went 
ashore.”” In another place, it is observed that the 
English vegetables lett by Cook on his first voy- 
age, continued to propagate themselves, although 
many of them were too tender to survive a winter 
in the open air of England. The character of 
vegetation also confirms my opinions. Many New 
Zealand plants are such as are found within the 
tropics or on their borders. ‘The shores in many 
parts are beset with mangroves; the interior is 
covered with arborescent ferns, and in many parts 
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that bachelors are less long-lived than married 

men.«: Hufeland and Deparcieux were of this 

opinion; and. Voltaire observed that there were 

more suicides among those who had not given 

hostages to fortune, than among those who had. 

Odier, howéver, was the first who set on foot the 

inquiry with exactitude, and he found (Bibl. Bri- 

tannique, 1814) that, in the case of females, the 

mean duration of life for the married women of 
25, was about 36 years; while forthe unmarried it 

was about 30}. At 30 there was a difference 
of four years in favor of the married; and at 35 
two years, and soon. It may be said, perhaps, 

that married females ought to be considered as 
picked lives; but, as Dr. Casper observes, this is 
far trom being generally the case, especially in the 
middle and upper classes of society; it is chiefly 
among the lower orders, where a livelihood is 
procured by labor, that importance is attached to 
the bodily health and vigor of the female. _With 
regard to men, we gather from Deparcieux’s and 
the Amsterdam tables, thatthe mortality of those 
from 30 to 45 years of age, is 27 per cent. for the 
unmarried, while it is but 18 for the married; and 
that for 41 bachelors who attain the age of 40, 
there are 78 married men. The difference be- 
comes still more striking as age advances; at the 
age of 60 there are but 22 unmarried men alive for 
48 married; at 70, 11 bachelors for 27 married 
men; and at 80, for the three bachelors who may 
chance to be alive, there are 9 benedicts. The 
same proportion very near holds good with re- 
spect to the female sex; 72 married women, for ex- 
ample, attain the age of 45, whilé only 52 unmar- 





the woods are so overrun with supplejacks, that it 
is scarcely possible to force one’s way among 
them. Among the trees, were observed two or 
three kinds of tern like those of the West Indies. 
At Norfolk Island, where a sort of spruce pine 
trees are very large and very abundant, cabbage 
palms, of 10 to 20 feet high, are also a spontane- 
ous growth; and here the flax lilly is still more 
luxuriant than in New Zealand. In New South 
Wales they give a decidéd preference to the flax 
lilly of Norfolk Island both for quantity and quality. 

But in both islands, whether in pine forests or 
undulating savannahs, whether on the seacoast or 
in the interior, on hills or in valleys, the flax lilly 
flourishes in the greatest profusion, as well in the 
most exposed, as in the most sheltered situations. 

Enough, however, I trust, has been said to 
prove that this flax lilly can be propagated easily, 
at least throughout all Florida, and probably 
throughout all our southern and south-western 
states. As the fields of France already furnish lil- 
ly lax enough to afford employment in manufac- 
tories to several thousand workmen, it may be an- 
icipated that the forests of Florida will furnish 
soon flax lilly leaves enough to employ a million 
of family manufacturers. 

Henry Perrine. 


Washington, D. C., 19th Feb., 1838. 


».From the Journal of Agriculture. 
THE MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 
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: Be. Casper, ina paper of his, lately published at 
é crlin. It had been long ago vaguely asserted, 





ried reach the same term of life. Mr. Casper, in 
conclusion, considers the point as now incontesta- 
bly settled, that, in both sexes, marriage is condu- 
cive to longevity. 


THE BLENDING OF WINE, SILK AND DAIRY 
ESTABLISH MENTS, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Brinkleyville, Halifax Co., N. C., 
Mareh 16, 1838. 


Having reason to believe it not contrary to the 
wishes of the writer, I send you, and offer for pub- 
lication, a letter [ received by our last weekly 
imail from N. Herbemont, Esq. of Columbia, 8. 
Carolina; a gentleman, long known by the intelli- 
gent American public, as a zealous promoter, by 
his pen and example, of agriculture in general, as 
well as of the wine culture in particular. I beg 
leave, however, to accompany the publicity of this 
letter with a passing remark or two on some of the 
topics noticed therein. 

As to honoring my name by conferring it on 
the kind of grape { have been instrumental in 
bringing into notice, I consider the doing of this 
rather premature, to say the least of it. The pe- 
culiar excellencies of this grape may be merely 
local. In our locality, it has amply proved itself 
to be as I have described. And it is the opinion 
of all intelligent visitors to my vineyard, who have 


|. Some very curious facts on the subject of’ mar- | seen it, partaken of its fruit, and judged of the 
> "age, as connected with longevity, are stated by | wines therefrom, that it will prove a first rate kind 


for our country ia general. But this remains to 
be tested by experience, the only infallible crite- 
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rion in such matters. Apart from its locality, it 
may not be found worthy to retain a name atall. 

nd the above-named criterion will be had ere 
long; for [ have lately sent vines and cuttings 
thereof into various sections of our country, as 
New England, and the states of New. York, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, and Ohio, N. Longworth, 
Esq. of Cincinnati, now noted as one of the great- 
est vignerons of our country, assured me in a late 
letter, that he would test the qualities of the Hali- 
fax as a wine grape in 18 months. 

And if permitted to compare facetiously little 
matters with great ones, I know not but if I assent 
to Mr. Herbemont’s proposition, I might do a like 
jnjustice as that done by Americus Vespucius to 
Columbus. As named, in answer to late inter- 
rogatories propounded to me in a letter from a 
highly esteemed correspondent, A. B. Spooner, 
Esq. this vine first attracted my attention in a 
vineyard ofa Mr. Smith of this county; or, in an 
enclosure of his [ call nature’s vineyard, because 
formed by leaving vines in woods while clearing, 
and the trees round which they had entwined 
themselves. But if still thought, by those com- 
petent to judge, that the successful cultivator 
ought rather to be entitled to have the honor of the 
name, than the original discoverer, I should, as I 
have said ta Mr. Herbemont, in answer to his 
suggestion, prefer retaining the Halifar, and have 
the grape called Weller’s Halifax, if found, in due 
time, worthy of a name, or change of name. 

On reading Mr. Herbemont’s letter, I was 
highly gratified to find that, in publicly avoiding 
an opinion that the grape and silk culture might, 
with the greatest advantage, be conducted by the 
same hands and in the same establishment, I was 
but reiterating the sentiments of so good a judge 
on such subjects. 

The peculiar advantages of blending a dairy es- 
tablishment with those of the vine and silk culture, 
never occurred to my mind till suggested by Mr. 
Herbemont’s letter. But, as he states, it must be 
evident to every competent judge on the subject, 
that negatively, the business of the dairy estab- 
lishment would not interrupt the business of the 
others, but would positively conduce, by its heal- 
thy diet and profit, to the advantage of all concern- 
ed. But here, I confess that the advantages of 
stock or cattle for enriching the ground, preparato- 
ry to the culture thereon of vines or the mulberry, 
are not, I consider, so great as some would sup- 
pee. According to my ‘American System of 

ine Culture,’ manures (so far as necessary) 
from the place of wood-pile, trom low-grounds and 
sides of dieches, and from the woods, are compe- 
tent, in general, to ensure complete success. That 
is, | conceive other than animal manure is better 
for both vine and mulberry culture; and that the 
resources on almost every plantation of chip ma- 
nure, swamp or ditch bank dirt, rotten logs from 
the woods, surface earth from the same, and, after 
vines or trees have sufficiently advanced, leaves, 
pine straw, or green pine boughs strewed thickly 
underneath, answer all purposes of sustaining the 
bearing and flourishing. But suppose, as Mr. H. 
states, the poorer lands of a plantation, (with the 
above help, ) will answer for vine and silk culture, 
independent of help from the kine of the dairy, 
yet the richer lands need the latter help to sustain 
the stock in return, by clover and grasses, and 
roots, as well as to afford bread-stuff for all. 








And here I am tempted to branch off into a lon 
digression on the great advantages of clover, other 
grasses, and root culture, to support the stock, as 
well as for other purposes; and advantages. of 
stock, on the other hand, for keeping up and en- 
riching lands preparatory to the above objects of 
culture; but aware that time and space forbid, 
I beg leave to add, in conclusion, a few remarks 
only on the dairy, and means of sustaining one to 
the greatest advantage in our southern country, 
And first, a general error is to be avoided; that is, 
of suflering cattle to run at large, instead ef soiling 
or pasturing, as is done in Ergland, whence come 
the improved breeds of cattle, and as is done in 
Goshen, the famous place for butter in New York 
state. Another error connected with the above, 
and unknown, I believe, in the above-named places, 
is that of allowing the calves to suck the milch 
cows. I say, connected. with the above, for | 
cannot conceive any reason for the practice, ex- 
cept that of inducing the dams, wandering in the 
woods in the day time, to return to their calves at 
night. Now field-pasturing avoids the trouble- 
some business of whipping calves away from their 
dams before a moiety of the milk ean be obtained, 
and absurd notion that cows cannot be induced to 
“Jet down their milk” before the calves first suck, 
But here, to avoid these errors, I confess requires 
preparatory steps—steps almost as necessary as to 
have a mulberry orchard before you can make 
silk. ‘The clover, or other grass culture, should 
be first attended to, in order to susiain both calves 
and cows; and it is also desirable to enter upon 
ruta-baga culture, not to name other esculents. 
And I candidly confess, that in our southern clime, 
connected with sandy soil, are peculiar difficulties 
to overcome, in order to successful clover culture; 
which culture may be called the key to all after 
permanent improvement and sustaining of lands. 
But such difficulties (as I, in common with others, 
have proved) are not insurmountable. I have 
found that even on most light and sandy soils, by 
first manuring well, if necessary, (leached ashes 
highly important,) and sowing clover with wheat 
early in the fall, alter taking off a forward crop of 
corn, or cutting up some after grains are glazed, 
good clover lots may be had, and a system of im- 
provement thereby kept up, as well as the dairy. 
The object in sowing clover in the fall on light 
sandy soils, is to have the clover grown in the 
fall beyond danger of being winter-killed, and to 
have it so well rooted in the spring, as to sustain 
safely the summer droughts, so heating to sandy 
soils. For greater security of the crop, by push- 
ing the growth, I sow a mixture of plaster of Pa- 
ris and leached ashes—say, one bushel of the for- 
mer to three of the latter per acre, afier the clover 
isin third leaf. An old field of broom sedge: er- 
closed, will answer for a standing pasture till the 
clover is in blossom, or fit to pasture or cut for 
soiling. ‘ 

The ruta-baga I have found a sure and ver 
abundant crop, by manuring plentifully in the dri 
where necessary, and sowing, or rather planting; 
about or before the middle of July. No better 
vegetable, not only for family use in general, but 
for fattening cattle and making cows give abul- 
dance of milk in winter. : 

By the aforesaid. plan of managing cows and 
calves, | have had both to do far better than those 
of my neighbors, by the old one in practise here. 
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From two cows, [have had produced more milk | 
and butter than some around me from two dozen. 
It is true, at first, [ had to.use personal vigilance, 
as well as example, to prevent ignorant. hirelings 
from bringing to pass, by negligence, their own 
rophecies of cows going dry, and calves starving, 
under the new plan. Had to supervise the milk- 
ing process, and teach th®calves by insertion of a 
finger in their mouths, under the milk at first, to 
drink (their mother’s milk for two or three weeks, 
afterwards corn meal gruel); but this done, even 
prejudiced ignorance itself had to confess my plan 
the best. As I am for abridging labor in all fea- 
sible cases (my vineyards afford an example, un- 
der the-“*American System,” of pruning only in 
summer, and after prevented being bushy vines 
not curtailed in length, and no necessary work on 
plantation by common quota of hands much in- 
terrupted,) shall I suggest a method to save the 
hard work of a hand, where the dairy establish- 
ment is considerable; which saving may be con- 
sidered especially important, where the three sorts 
of business may be conducted in the same estab- 
lishment. 

The method [ would propose, is that of putting 
the labor of churning upon dogs; and that, too, 
without abridging the plantation usefulness of 
these animals. Various expedients were once re- 
sorted to in the Goshen district of butter celebrity, 
as that of a rolling or log machine drawn by a 
horse. But finally, they fixed upon a process that 
combined simplicity and economy. A machine, 
costing a mere trifle, consisting in part of boards 
or planks, so put together that the surface resem- 
bled a large cart wheel, and this, in the position of 
an inclined plain, was the receptacle for the dog; 
so placed thereon that he must step and turn the 
wheel, or choke; (the former alternalive he always 
chooses.) ‘I'he turning of the wheel moved some 
simple machinery above, connected with the churn 
within doors. ; 

In fine, Mr. Editor, to bring this communication 
toa close (now extended to a length unthought 
of at first on my part,) I would most respectfully 
suggest, that at this period, when premiums are 
offered by a wise munificence of some legislative 
bodies of our country, to encourage silk culture, as 
well as other agricultural pursuits, that a hand- 
some reward be held out to individuals of’ capital, 
as well as of spirit and enterprise, to exhibit prac- 
tically the benign bearing or effects of combining 
the vine and silk culture, and dairy business, in 
one large or considerable establishment. And 
may I here be permitted to express a wish, that 
the legislative bodies of the Old Dominion and 
Carolinas would snatch the laurel from their sis- 
ter states, in being first to call forth this enterprise 
by their timely munificence. 

: Sipney WeLuer. 

A remark or two [ wish to add, or wish to be 
added, if'deemed best, by way of notes or P. S. 

The entire Goshen system alluded to, of man- 
aging cows and calves, is to let the calves intended 
for veal suck-all the milk of their dams, for three or 
four weeks, and then butcher them. But those 
intended for raising, as before stated, are immedi- 
dink separated from the cows, and learned to 

nk, 

One advantage, not to be overlooked, of com- 
ining silk and vine culture, is the healthiness of 
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establishments may have, in the most sickly sea- 
son of the year, tree access to a diet, that uot oniy 
counteracts or anticipates disease, but excellent, if 
from any cause disease occurs. Invalids; by ad- 
vice of physicians in parts of Europe, with the 
happiest effect, confine themselves for months to a 
grape diet; making it answer for both meat and 
drink. 

That a grape diet of the right kind (If mean 
ripe berries of select varieties for American vine- 
yards, not green ones, or those snatched from the 
birds and opossums in the woods,) I know is ex- 
cellent, from the experience of my own family and 
neighborhood. We are in general never more 
healthy than in grape culture; and none of my 
household and hands, of late years, have been 
stinted, but have partaken abundantly of grapes 
about two months. 

I have known persons, in cases of severe and 
continued sickness, to relish good grapes when 
they could eat nothing else, and there was reason 
to believe their lives were thereby saved. 

The Isabella grape is particularly recommended 
in cases of bilious fever, and from trial, 1 believe 
the Scuppernong, and my Halifax, are not behind 
it in point of healthiness. But it may be objected, 
that grapes for common diet must be very cosély. 
Notso. If vineyards have a proper selection and 
management, there are few things else cultivated 
will produce more human food from the same 
space of ground. 

Mr. Broddie’s Scuppernong vineyard, (I have 
noticed before.) of halfan acre and fourteen vines, 
yields 20 barrels of wine annually; and all his 
neighbors partake abundantly, by visitations and 
carrying away baskets of the fruit. 

Of the yield of my vines I intend to speak, in ase- 
parate communication, to sustain the same position. 
Suffice it to say here, that owing to the fatality of 
the past season to grapes predisposed to rot, my 
chief dependence for fruit and wine was on the 
Scuppernong and Halifax. Avoiding particulars 
here, I will say, that from a small space.of ground, 
canopied with these vines, after bushels being ta- 
ken away by visitors coos 20 a day) and sold to 
those sending from a distance, I made upwards of 
100 gallons of wine. I have noticed, afier a 
visitation of 20 or more persons to a few vines of 
the above-named sorts, no perceptible alteration of 
appearance, but the same thick purple or dark 
cloud of fruit remaining. [ cannot forbear here 
stating a particular or so in regard to the yield of 
these vines. One Scuppernong, a square of ten 
feet of canopy being measured, produced at the 
rate of 870 bushels per acre, (a bushel of Scupper- 
nong grapes makes nearly four gallons of wine 
when well pressed, ) and that, too, after giving its 
share of fruit to visitants. One Halifax, at the 3rd 
year’s cultivation, yielded a half bushel of grapes; 
another at the 5th year, a bushel; and another 
grafted one at the 4th year’s growth, one and a 
half bushels. (One bushel of Halifax berries in 
racemies, makes more than three gallons of wine; 
if pulled from racemes, would make as much as 
Scuppernong, I presume.) And considering the 
space occupied by the foregoing vines, I believe 
the yield full as great for the ground, as that of 
the Scuppernong above-named. 

By the facts of warning against disappointment 
of success in clover culture, in our southern sandy 
soils, 1 would not be understood to discourage 
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sowing clover in the spring, in ordinary southern 
soils. The state of North Carolina is now going 
ahead in clover culture in many sections of the 
wars through the light thrown thereon by our 
agricultural periodicals. Last summer, I saw as 
fine a field of clover as ever I beheld, on the plan- 
tation of Mr. Massenburgh, a very intelligent, en- 
terprising farmer, near Louisburgh, N. C.; and if 
I recollect his information, he was not even indebt- 
ed to plaster of Paris for his success. My excel- 
lent and intelligent neighbor, Mr. William ‘Thorne, 
has successfully cultivated clover for several years; 
but the first year he commenced would have been 
a total failure, had he not resorted to a dressing of 
plaster. A long dry spell came on in the sum- 
mer, after he had sowed a bushel of clover seed in 
the spring, and his young clover was apparently 
killed; but the plaster revived it, and a very fine 
crop was the consequence of its resuscitation. 
S. WELLER. 


ON GRAPE AND SILK CULTURE. 


To Sidney Weller, Esq. 


Columbia, S. C., Afarch 8, 1838. 


Dear Sir--I have, yesterday, received your 
obliging letter of the 26th ult., and also three small 
cuttings of your grape vine, which you call *“Hali- 
fax,” and which I propose to call “Weller,” after 
you. Itis perfectly fair to name plants, or fruit of 
great value, by the name of the person who intro- 
duces them, not only into notice, but takes great 
pains to extend theirculture. By this means, bene- 
factors of mankind have their names honorably 
transmitted to posterity. 

I am glad that your opinion coincides with mine, 
as relates to the culture of the vine and silk at the 
same time by the same person. There are, perhaps, 
no two articles of culture, the prosecution of which 
interferes as little with each other; for at the very 
time that the silk worms require all the attention 
and care necessary to their welfare, the vineyard 
should not be entered, and indeed with the proper 
degree of industry required in the culture of any 
thing, the vines must be, daring that short period, 
in such a state as not to require any thing being 
done tothem. Besides this coincidence, as to time, 
much is to be done in the vineyard that requires 
more attention than strength; so that the same 
persons who are adequate to the cares of the silk- 
worns, are also sufficient to do much that is re- 
quired in the vineyard. What sources of wealth 
and comforts will, [ hope, be some day produced, 
by the joint culture of these two valuable articles. 
‘They are the more valuabje that they require no 
capital of any amount to be established, provided 
there are larger proprietors in the neighborhood. 
‘These would always be ready and willing to pur- 
chase of their poorer neighbors, their cocoons and 
the grapes of their own raisings; and these would 
gradually learn the arts of preparing the silk for 
market, and of making wine, secundum arlem, as 
their profit would, in time, afford them the means of 
forming suitable establishments for these purposes. 
Another great advantage attending these cultures, 
so as to make them suitable for the poorer class of 
farmers as wellas the richer ones, is that both 
these articles of culture, require land only of in- 


ferior quality for their fullest success. It is cer- 
tainly a fact that the wines produced on poor light 
lands, are of a superior quality to those produced 
on richer clay lands. Vhave no experience in the 
culture of silk sufficient to enable me to speak of 
my own knowledge; but the books I have read on 
the subject, state the fact clearly and distinctly, that 
the mulberry leaves pro@uced on poor lance pro- 
duce finer and superior silk. Here are, then, two 
objects as valuable, if not more so, than any other 
yet cultivated in this country, which offer the in- 
calculable advantage of leaving the richer. lands 
for other necessary articles of culture. I regret 
much that | am too old to hope to see the immense 
benefits, which our country will derive from the 
culture of silk and the vine. (We are neverata 
loss for finding a good reason for wishing to live 
long.) ‘There is, 1 think, another object of rural 
economy that would harmonize well with the two 
mentioned above, and would tend to the great 
comfort of the cultivator, and that is the — 
It appears to me that a dairy establishment would 
scarcely interfere at all, either with the raising of 
silk or of wine, and it would undoubtedly add 
much to the convenience and comforts, not only of 
the cultivators, but also of all the country around. 

I had no idea at all of writing on these subjects, 
when I began to write; but my pen would go on, 
and I gave it its way. I merely intended to say, 
that I had received the three grape cuttings you 
were so obliging as to send me; that I gave one 
of them to one of my neighbors, who is alsoa 
zealous cultivator of the vine, and that! grafted 
the other two. I hope the box you are sending, 
will also arrive safe and in due season. 

[am respectfully, sir, your obd’t. serv’t. 
N. HerBemont. 


MR. WELLER’S WINE. 


We lately received from Mr. Weller, two bottles of 
wine, made by him from the native grapes referred to 
in the foregoing and a previous communication. One 
was labelled «‘Scuppernong,” and the other, “Halifax 
Grape;” and both were of the pure juice of these 
grapes, except for the addition of sugar before fermen- 
tation. The two wines were tasted and drunk, not at 
the same time, but at times a week apart; and there- 
fore we may have been mistaken in supposing that there 
was no difference in the flavor; nor was there any appa- 
rent difference in any other respect. From this close 
resemblance, it would seem that it isthe process used, 
and not any peculiar quality of either grape, which 
gives character to this wine. Though fond of good wine, 
we make not the slightest pretension to the character 
of a connoisseur; and therefore our opinion on this sub- 
ject may be worth very little. But according to that 
opinion, this wine is the most delicious drink that we 
have ever enjoyed. It is altogether unlike any 
known imported wine, except champagne, which it 
resembles in flavor, color, and transparency, but not 
in sparkling, as these are “still” wines. But whats 
most remarkable and admirable in them, is the presel- 
vation, in a high degree, of the sweet and rich scent of 
ripe muscadine grapes. Mr. Weller’s wine has 
more of saccharine flavor, and less alcohol, than 
would please regular drinkers. It is altogethe? 
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different, in color and flavor, (and often too in in- 
gredients, ) from what is sold under the name of Scup- 
pernong wine; and it would be judged of very erro- 
neously, if considered as merely a superior kind of the 
liquor generally sold as Scuppernong, or other com- 
mon home-made wine, whether the latter be really 
principally a product of the grape, or merely a facti- 
tious compound, 





REMARKS ON SOME PARTS OF MR. GARNETT’S 
ADDRESS. 


Communicated for publication in the Farmers’ Register. 


Columbia, S. C., Feb. 17th, 1838. 
J. M. Garnett, Esq. 


My dear Sir—I have read with much plea- 
sure, approbation and benefit, your ‘“‘Address to 
the Agricultural Society of Fredericksburg,”’ pub- 
lished in the last ‘Farmers’ Register,” and take 
advantage of a very cold morning, when I cannot 
go out, to make a few observations on some part 
ofit. (Lcali this a cold morning; my thermome- 
ter was yesterday at 66° and it is now 32°, 9 
o'clock A. M.; and now, when I finished writing, 3 
P. M., it is 34°, although the sun has been shin- 
ing ever since morning. 
rhe account of your experiments on corn are 
very interesting, and it is very desirable that far- 
mers and planters generally would do the same. 
Besides the advantages expected from experi- 
ment, such as the obtaining better and more pro- 
ductive varieties of the articles experimented upon, 
there is another great one, which is, that it has a 
tendency of producing a habit of careful culture 
and of observation; for the experimentor naturally 
wishes to succeed in what he undertakes, and will 
pay, in the conducting of his experiments, more 
care and attention than he would do in the ordi- 
nary course of his pursuits. He may do this un- 
consciously; and even in this he is benefited by 
the habits acquired by it. Agriculture being the 
teal business of this country, particularly of the 
southern states, every effort should be made that has 
atendency to produce a state as nearly approaching 
perfection as is practicable, by every means in our 
power. The aim of a shoemaker should be to 
become as great at his trade as he can; that of a 
lawyer to gain, by fair and honest means, as ma- 
by causes for his clients as he can, that he may 
have an opportunity of reaching the first rank in 
his profession, and finally, to be at the very head 
lit. It is so with every pursuit, and we ought 
0 keep the old adage in remembrance, “that what 
s worth doing at all, is worth being done well.” 
‘ow, sir, as without agriculture, we can have 
nothing to eat, except what nature spontaneously 
atlords, nor any clothing to keep us warm such 
old weather as this, it follows that, if every man 
‘Shot an agricultor, he is interested in the success 
ofagriculture, as much so as he who pursues it as 

‘8 profession. The natural and fair conclusion of 
this indisputable mode of reasoning is, that every 
‘dividual in the country is interested in having 
‘eticulture carried up to as high a degree of perfec- 
‘on as it is possible. This renders the thought- 
*slolly of our legislatures in refusing any and 
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every sort of encouragement and assistance to so 
useful and essentially beneficial a profession as 
agriculture, unaccountable, and I hesitate not to 
say, criminal. We may, it is true, find some ex- 
cuse for such members of our legislatures as are 
not agriculturists, and that is that they do not 
know the wants of those that are, nor in what 
manner due encouragement and assistance are to 
be afforded. ‘This excuse, however, does not 
reach the agriculturists themselves, who have 
much in their power to promote the great interest 
of the country and neglect doing so. The priuci- 
ple of ‘“‘daissez-nous faire,” which is by some in- 
sisted upon, does not apply here to its tull extent, 
because, before we can carry on any business pro- 
perly, there must be capital and stock in trade pro- 
vided, and the doctrine of ‘‘laissez-nous faire’ (let 
us alone) will not go far in procuring these; for 
they are chiefly knowledge promoted by a judi- 
cious application of pecuniary means and judicial 
enactments. The elements of agriculture should 
be taught in every school, and a professorship es- 
tablished in every college, that this most essential 
science in this country should be understood in 
some degree by every person 1n it; for there is no 
useless knowledge, and the professional man and 
mechanic who reside in cities can be but benefit- 
ed by any extent of knowledge in a_ business like 
this, although it does not apply directly or imme- 
diately to the objects of their pursuits. ‘This 
brings me to notice this most shameful fact for the 
United States, a country which is able to furnish 
bread to a great portion of the civilized world, that 
they have received, within a year or two, grain 
from Europe to the enormous amount of $5,333,- 
962, as stated by you in your address. But, sir, 
you may not be aware that there is a considerable 


agricultural product imported from Europe into 
this country, to be added to yourstatement: ‘That 
is, that a considerab!e quantity of hay has been 
for a couple of years imported to Charleston, not 
merely from the northern States, but from Europe. 
I believe, that. notwithstanding this strange article 
of importation, there are few countries in the 
world better calculated for the production of the 
grasses and the making of hay, than South Caro- 
lina, and yet we import it and pay for it sometimes 
as high as $2 50, or even $3 per hundred weight. 
Wealthy as this state may be !n its other agricul- 
tural productions, can the difficulties of the pre- 
sent times be a matier of surprise? It is only to 
be wondered at, that we have not suffered much 
more. It will probably be thought that [ am of a 
querulous disposition, which may be true; at any 
rate, | hope you will not accuse me of this your- 
self, for if you did, | would say you have awaken- 
ed the fitin me. Our excuse, isa very natural 
and aged one, that we have for many years made 
all the exertions in our power to produce a better 
state of things, and that, besides, it belongs to our 
time of life to bear such things somewhat impa- 
tiently. -This being my acknowldeged infirmity, 
| beg my friends to put up with it as well as they 
/can, in consideration of the undoubted good mo- 
tives that prompts it. 

There is, however, in the ways of the world, 
as relates to agricultural affairs, enough to vex the 
patience of even youngermen, ‘The very great 
liberality of the Editor of the Farmer’s Register, 
inlately proposing to render his most invaluable 
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publication, considerably cheaper than it is now, 
by additional subscribers, induced me, during the 
late session of our legislature, to make as much 
exertion as my feeble health would permit, and 
I had full expectation to succeed to some extent. 
Another subject, however, had taken hold of our 
representatives, and nothing could be noticed by 
them, but a subject upon which they could not le- 
gislate, and which ninety-nine hundredths of them 
did not at all understand, viz.: the currency. The 
consequence was a total disappointment; and noth- 
ing to which my effort tended was effected. Taiso 
endeavored to procure some aid of the marl dis- 
tricts of this state, from the members from that 
part of the country; but, as I could not mingle 
currency aud banks, or no banks and the subtrea- 
sury scheme, I could not draw the least attention 
on the subject [ wished to promote. [ see, by a short 
communication, near the end of the last number 
of the Farmers’ Register, by the Honorable F. 
H. Elmore, who is truly deserving of the epithet 
prefixed to the names of the members of con- 
gress, and a great {friend to agriculture, that he 
sent a small specimen of marl to the editor, whose 
observations and well deserved reproofs on the in- 
attention paid by the agriculturists of the lower 
art of the state to so valuable a resource at their 
and, and which they totally neglect, and that his 
(the editor’s) “request, advice, and instruction 
have not served to induce a single cultivator to 
marl even so much asan acre of land.” “Truly,” 
(continues he) ‘we have but small encourage- 
ment to persevere in offering to them advice and 
instruction.” 
is it not surprising, my dear sir, how difficult it 
is to introduce any thing new, or improvements 
in our habitual practices? and this is more especi- 
ally true in agriculture, It is not that they doubt 
the efficacy of the use of marl and other carbon- 
ates of lime, so much as that it is a deviation from 
their usual practice; for none of those to whom I 
have mentioned the great benefit derived else- 
where from its use, have shown any sign of dis- 
belief, and the only objection that I could ever 
observe, was the necessity of making some exer- 
tion in a way diflerent from their usual course, and 
also the expense attending it; although this last 
would not have been a material objection, if it 
could have been effected by merely paying the 
money. 
Although I agree very well, generally, with 
you in your views of agricultural things and poli- 
cy, yet there is one subject on which I cannot go 
so faras youdo. You seem inclined to the opin- 


ion that, in the cultivation of corn, the cutting of 


the roots by the plough and other instruments is 
benficial to its growth. I admit with you that 
generally the benefit obtained from the ploughing 
out-does the disadvantage of cutting the roots; 
but I think that the corn does well, not in conse- 
quence of the roots being cut; but in spite of this 
mutilation. The land being in good heart, and 
stirred deep, has undoubtedly, the state of weather 
being favorable to the strength, caused many small 
roots with their spongioles to push from the ends 
of the mutilated old roots, and by this the crop 
does not seem to suffer. Ihave olten seen, after 
such a ploughing, the weather being unfavorable, 
the corn to be much injured, by what is usually 
called “firing,” which I attributed, perhaps erro- 
neously, to the roots having been cut when the 
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corn was not able to produce afresh supply of 
them. The producing of thesé new roots with 
their spongioles is, however, in every case, an 
effort of the plant, which might probably be other- 
wise applied to other useful purposes to the 
plant’s welfare. It is true we have no experi- 
ments that [ know of tending directly to prove or 
disprove clearly and distinctly my opinion; but I 
think the experiment of Mr. James Camak, of 


‘Georgia, goes far to prove on one side of the ques: 


tion, that the roots of the corn never, being cut in 
the course of its growth, is not an obstacle to the 
producing of a large crop. You know that his 
experiment was, first to plough his ground well 
and deep, plant his corn, and when it was onlya 
few inches higher, to giveit aslight hoeing, and 
then cover the whole field with leaves from the 
woods, three, four or five inches thick, and then 
let the field alone without any further work at all, 
till it was fit to be gathered. By this method, he 
obtained more than double the ane | of corn 
usually produced by the land. Now, U was for- 
merly personally well acquainted with Mr. Ca- 
mak, and know him fully deserving of confidence 
in his assertions, and incapable of wilfully assert- 
ing that which was not most strictly true. His 
plan of cultivating corn is only practicable in new 
settled countries, where the abundance of forests 
affords a full supply of leaves, of which a very 
great quantity is required to covera field. The 
cultivators in the old settled states, have put it out 
of their power, by their unprovidence in most 
wastelully destroying their timber; but it seems to 
me that this experiment favors my opinion very 
strongly. 

There are many other parts of your most use- 
ful and interesting address, on which IL intended 
making a few observations; but as these would 
have been of' little worth, and that you must be 
tired of reading this long epistle, I shall closeit 
here by assuring you that I am, most respectfully, 

Dear sir, your obd’t. serv’t. 
N. HeERBEMONT. 


Extract from the London Farmers’ Magazine. 


. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 


J was determined to prove whether or not they 
could be cultivated to greater advantage than the 


potatoe, as food for cattle. One sack was con- 
sumed by a young calf at hand; it eat them with 
avidity, and improved on them. I took the other 
two sacks, and planted them in the midst of a five 
acre piece of potatoes. I set them without cut 
ting,—measuring correctly an eighth part of a0 
acre; the produce was in proportion to 630 bushels 
per acre,—the potatoes 327 bushels. The follow- 
ing year, the memorable one of 1826, I planted 
halfan acre on a piece of thin gravel, old tillage 
land, inits regular course of preparation fora vege 
table crop after wheat; they maintained their ver- 
dure through that extraordinary dry summer, and 
produced 150 bushels; but the potatoes by the side 
of them were completely set fast; they never form- 
eda bulb. The year following, I set an acre 0 
part of the same kind of soil, but of better quality; 
it produced 570 bushels, without any dung. A 
half acre on the same land, with the usual quanl!': 





ty of dung for turnips, produced 290 bushels (* 
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bad compensation for eight loads of excellent 
dung.) ‘This present season, an acre on the same 
land (part of my turnip-fallows) produced 576 
hushels, but the wet state of the soil when taken 
up, and being a vegetable of uneven surface, 
which causes the soil to adhere to it more than to 
a potatoe, renders it difficult to come at the exact 
quantity. From an experiment { made of wash- 
ing a sack, I can safely assert, [ have 530 bushels 
of clean roots; whilst the vegetables on our flat 
gravels do not equal this by full 50 per cent. in 
value, except the potatoe, which produced 308 
bushels on the same soil. I never could raise 
more in favorable seasons. 

‘The cultivation of the artichoke is the same as 
of the potatoe, except that it requires to be set ear- 
ly—not later than March; if laid above ground all 
winter, it is proof against the severest frost. 
When once cleaned, no weed can live in its dense 
shade; horses, beasts, and sheep consume it with 
avidity; pigs prefer a potatoe to it in its raw state, 
but prefer the artichoke when boiled or steamed. 
It attracts the game in a most extraordinary way; 
they resort to its shade in autumn; it forms one of 
the finest covers in nature. We are so fortunate 
as to have but little game in our lordships; I do 
not recollect ever having seen even a Swedish 
turnip bitten by a hare or rabbit, notwithstanding 
they will consume the artichokes left by the men 
in securing them. 

If potatoes can be profitably cultivated as food 
for cattle, compared with Swedish turnips, man- 
gelwurtzel, the sugar beet, &c. (which I much 
doubt,) the artichoke is vastly superior to them. 
The expense of culture is no more; it is not liable 
to be injured by frost; can be taken up at pleasure; 
it produces at least 30 per cent. more, and on poor 
land full 50 per cent., is far more nutritious, and 
leaves the land perfectly clean. ‘The only objec- 
tion that can be urged against their cultivation for 
cattle in competition with potatoes, is, that they 
require more care in taking them up. ‘The frost 
notacting upon them so as to destroy vegetation, 
what are missed will, of course, grow among the 
succeeding crop, but I have found very little incon- 

venience in this respect.” 


From the British Farmer’s Magazine. 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF BONE MANURE. 


The very interesting details of the efficacy of 


the bones of animals when employed as manure, 
as set forth in Mr. Johnson’s paper in your last 
number, induces me to trouble you with a short 
relation of their lasting effects on a small farm 
with which I was intimately connected. 

On the northern slope of the river Colne, which 
separates the counties of Buckinghamshire and 
Middlesex, and within a mile or two of the town 
of Rickmersworth, lies a little farm which is 
famed for its great fertility. ‘The lands on each 
side of this little Goshen were of the same quality, 
ad the same south-east aspect, and were in every 
respect similar to the little farm itself; but the 
crops on this. were invariably and constantly better 
than on the neighboring fields. It was an appen- 
age to a much larger farm at some several miles’ 
stance, at which the owner resided, and at 
Which his numerous flocks and herds were kept; 
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except a score or two of store sheep, which were 
occasionally sent to have the run of the leys and 
stubbles of the small farm. 

The system of cropping was the same on this 
as on the surrounding farms, namely, the five- 
course:—fallow for turnips—barley and seeds—clo- 
ver mowed twice—wheat—oats. But whatever 
were the crops, they were always superior, and 
created envious feelings among the surrounding 
farmers. I, as one of these, set my head to work, 
to discover what local circumstance could possibly 
render this spot more productive than the lands 
adjoining. It was, like all other land sloping to 
the east, of a deeper staple, and a finer loam, than 
the more abrupt and gravelly or rocky slopes 
which faced the westward. For this is a geologi- 
cal fact, and observable over all the continents of 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and America, that the west- 
ern sides of all their hills are more precipitous than 
the eastern; and the western shores of these con- 
tinents are more abrupt and broken than the 
eastern. 

This has been accounted for by the supposition 
that the grand current of the Recshion deluge 
flowed from the westward, washing bare the 
western sides of hills and continents, and deposit- 
ing the finer earths, thus removed, on the eastern 
slopes, as we find them at the present day. 

That the surface of the little farm we are no- 
ticing was of this diluvial deposit, was very evi- 
dent; but not more so than the other lands to the 
south and north of it; and yet, as already stated, 
it was of superior fertility. 

In questioning an aged laborer who had long 
been employed on and about the said farm, as to. 
how long it had had the character_of being emi- 
nently productive? he answered, ever since it was 
farmed by the grandfather of the present owner, 
who, he said, was a very curious man in his farm- 
ing; for he not only chalked all his land, but limed 
it frequently for turnips. And besides laying on it 
all the yard dung, he used to buy all other kinds 
of dress he could muster from the skinners and 
curriers of the neighboring town. But, above all, 
he used to collect bones from all the dog kennels 
around, had them broken into small pieces with 
sledge hammers, and spread them upon, and 
ploughed them into, the land, for any crop he 
wished to raise; and this he continued to do as 
long as he lived. 

At his death this dressing with bones was given 
up; his son thinking them of no great value; and 
the larger farm at which he resided engrossing his 
chief attention, the small farm was but seldom 
visited, notwithstanding it still continued to main- 
tain its old character. 

The operations of the grandfather in improving 
his little farm, must have been carried on about 
1765, and were almost forgotten till about fifteen 
years ago, when a Lincolnshire bailiff was hired 
to superintend the business of a large farm in the 
immediate neighborhood. This stranger began 
his improvements by applying crushed bones upon 
his turnip fallows, and upon some of his upland 
meadows. And when this was observed by the 
old laborer before alluded to, he declared that it 
reminded him of what he had seen done when he 
was a boy, by his old master on the little farm. 

The discussions which took place among the 
farmers, as to the effects and value of bone ma- 








nure, as recommended by the Lincolnshire bailiff, 
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and the reports which appeared weekly in “The 
Farmer’s Journal,” produced a conviction in the 
minds of every one acquainted with the history of 
the little farm, that its extra fertility arose entire- 
lv from the great quantity of bones which had 
been imbedded in it so many years before. And 
it was strong proof of what was asserted by the 
bailiff, that their effect as manure would last for 
forty years, 

The above account is a corroboration of what 
now appears to he a very general opinion respect- 
ing the use of bones as a powerful and lasting 
manure; and in this instance, the imperfect man- 
ner in which the bones were broken, has caused 
them to act more permanently than if they had 


been crushed into dust. 
VERITAS. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE AGRI- 
CULTURE OF ESSEX, MASS., 1837. 


By the Rev. Henry Colman. 


Essex county lies at the north-eastern part of 
Massachusetts; and is bounded on the northwest 
by New Hampshire ; on the east and northeast by 
the Atlantic Ocean; and southeast by Massachu- 
setts Bay; and on the southwest by the county 
of Middlesex. It embraces in extent 360 square 
miles. Its population in 1830 was 82,887 ; its pre- 
sent population 93,689 ; being about 260 inhabi- 
tants to a square mile. It contains twenty-six 
towns. It is intersected through its whole width 
by the river Merrimack, which empties into Mas- 
sachusetts Bay at Newburyport; and the rivers 
Shawsheen and Agawam or Ipswich. Parker 
and Saugus rivers are likewise found, but are in- 
considerable in length and magnitude. 

The general surface of the county is uneven ; 
but there are no hills of great elevation, and few, 
which may not be cultivated to their summits. 
The county, for its whole length on the eastern 
side, is washed by the Atlantic Ocean. Cape 
Cod, its eastern extremity, projects into the sea, a 
distance of sixteen miles; and the coast is lined 
with a rocky shore or extensive beaches; and 
pierced by innumerable inlets and creeks, on which 
are extensive tracts of salt alluvial meadow. The 
county abounds likewise in tracts of a greater or 
less extent of fresh meadow or peat-bog. <A con- 
siderable amount of this land has been drained; 
and by the application of sand, gravel or loam to its 
surface, has been converted into profitable mowing. 
Much of this same description of land remains to 
be redeemed; and will fully compensate for the 
expenditure, which this improvement may require. 
There are considerable tracts on the Agawam 
river, the waters of which are forced back by the 
mill-dams thrown across it near its mouth, which 
must be regarded as irreclaimable while those ob- 
structions remain. 

The climate of Essex county is affected by its 
maritime situation. The proportion of snow which 
falls in the course of the year is considerably less 
than falls in the interior and western parts of the 
state ; the proportion of moisture in the form of 
vapor, snow, and rain, is greater. ‘The degree of 
cold is sometimes as intense, but not as long con- 
tinued. The spring is in advance of' the interior 
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of the state generally, from a week to a fortnight; 
and the frosts, excepting in some particular localj- 
ties, are not so early, norsevere. For healthi- 
ness, as far as this may be determined by the ta- 
bles of longevity, this county may be safely com- 
pared with any part of the known world. 

The whole number of acres in Essex county 
according to the reports of the valuation commit- 
tee in 183], is as follows: 

Acres, 


Tillage, - - - 14,113 
English and Upland mowing, 31,947 
Fresh meadow - 15,47] 
Salt marsh, - - 14,139 
Pasturage, -  - 100,309 
Wood, - - - 22,058 
Unimproved, - - 34,28] 
Unimprovable, - - + 40,417 
Owned by towns and other proprietors, 3,604 
In roads, - - - - - 6,606 
Covered with water, - - - 17,176 


Total, 270,121 


The soil of Essex county is of a primitive for- 
mation; and of various characters. ‘There is a lo- 
cality of limestone mentioned by the geological 
surveyor in Newbury and Bradlord; but it is be- 
lieved of small extent. There is little purely san- 
dy land excepting on the sea-shore. There are 
extensive tracts of peat-bog. The soil on the 
sea-shore among the projecting cliffs and ledges, 
on the peninsulas and islands on the coast, with 
the exception of Plum Island, which is almost un- 
mixed sand, isa deep rich loam, highly produc- 
live in grass, corn, oats, and potatoes. On the 
main eastern road from Salem to the extreme line 
of the country, there prevails generally a gravelly 
loam from six inches to a foot in depth; not dif_i- 
cult to be worked; and productive under good 
cultivation. The lands bordering on the Merri- 
mack are much broken; but the hills are gene- 
rally rounded, of not difficult ascent, and com- 
posed of a rich dark clayey loam. ‘They ordina- 
rily produce good crops of wheat, barley, corn, 
oats, and potatoes. This variety of soil embraces 
an extent of three or four miles from the river 
on the south side. On the west side the Jand 1s 
much more charged with sand, and is not so fer- 
tile. With the exception of a considerable tract 
in Haverhill and an island of fifiy acres lying be- 
low the bridge in Haverhill, there is no fresh allu- 
vial meadow on the river. The towns in the in- 
terior of the county are of various character, in 
some places presenting long strips and high emi- 
nences of rich clayey and gravelly loam ; and in 
other parts a broken, thin, hungry, and stony soil, 
the cultivation of which is difficult and unproduc- 
tive. The primitive forests have been long since 
removed; but there are extensive tracts of wood 
in different parts of the country. The maritime 
parts are principally supplied with fuel. by impor- 
tations of wood from Maine, or coal from Penn- 
sylvania. The interior have a supply from their 
own wood lots; or their peat-bogs, the value of 
which is becoming more highly appreciated. 

The soil has in parts of the country become ex- 
hausted; and in no part of it can it be advantage- 
ously cultivated without manure. The stony and 
rocky character of the soil isin some places an 
impediment to cultivation; but alarge proportion 
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of the land in the county is already under partial 

improvement or susceptible at present prices.of 

labor, while present prices of produce remain, of 
ofitable culture. 

The county is well watered; and contains seve- 
ral ponds of some extent, the scenery in the neigh- 
borhood of which .is picturesque and beautiful. 
Some of the situations on the Merrimack and ma- 
ny on the sea-shore are commanding in their po- 
sition, and present views of large extent and great 
variety and beauty. | 

The farmers in Essex are particularly favored in 
respect to markets. Boston is easily accessible to 
most parts of this county, being from its farthest 

oint not more than forty miles distant; and the 
arge commercial and manufacturing towns of Sa- 
lem, Lynn, Newburyport, Marblehead, Danvers, 
and Lowell, furnish a ready demand for whatever 
the farmer will produce. Of the whole popula- 
tion in Essex, there is reason to believe that not 
one-fifth part are engaged, properly speaking, in 
agriculture. ‘The remaining four parts are con- 
sumers, not producers. The county of Essex is 
essentially a commercial and manufacturing dis- 
trict. Besides what may be called marketing, in- 
cluding the selling of hay, she sends no agricultu- 
ral produce away; and she imports largely of 
bread-stufls, vegetables, dairy-produce, mutton, 
beef and pork, together with a great amount of oats 
and corn for horse-feed. Rye is cultivated toa 
small extent, and the bread of the population is 
almost entirely composed of the superfine flour 
of western New York and the middle states. 

size of farms.—The average size of the farms 
in Essex, will not exceed one hundred acres, and 
farms of three or four hundred acres are scarcely 
to be f6und. ‘The population of the county be- 
coming daily more numerous, the land is continu- 
ally undergoing subdivisions; and a large propor- 
tion of the persons engaged in the manufacturing 
and mechanic arts, are anxious to secure to them- 
selves small parcels of land, for the sake of keep- 
ing a cow or raising their own fruits and vege- 
tables, 

_Farming in the county is scarcely pursued as a 
distinctor exclusive profession; but as subsidiary 
tosome other business or pursuit. In this way it 
has been eminently conducive to health; and pro- 
ductive of innumerable comforts; but no fair ex- 
periment has been made of it under the fair ad- 
vantages of capital and labor and exclusive en- 
terprise afid attention, as matter of pecuniary in- 
come and profit. 


From the same. 


SALT HAY. 


__A large amount of salt hay is cut in the county. 
lhe niarshes in Saugus, Lynn, Essex, Ipswich. 
Rowley, Newbury, and Salisbury, are extensive 
am! productive. 

The grasses produced on the sa!t marshes are 
vatious in kind and value. TI prefer to give the 
common names, though these names may be re- 
garded as focal and provincial. 

Black grass—deemed the best product: grows 
on the higher parts of the marsh, where it is only 
oecasionally flooded by the tide; it is often thick 


| 
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tle; and deemed of almost equal value as the best 
English hay. 1 have seen this grass growing 
luxuriantly high up on the upland, where the seed 
was dropped from the cart; ana it would be well 
worth the experiment to test its value as a cullti- 
vated grass in such locations. A farmer in I[ps- 
wich is of opinion, that if this grass is not cut very 
early, it should be cut very late, alter the season of 
the tly has passed, which is apt to impregnate it, 
and occasion maggots in the mow, offensive to 


cattle. Other farmers deem this matter of little 
moment. The cattle themselves ought to be 


judges in the case. 

The next grass is the red grass or fox grass, a 
very fine reedy grass, abundant and excellent. 

The next is goose grass, deemed excellent, but 
not abundant. Sheep, it is said, will entirely de- 
stroy this grass, if sufléred to feed on the marshes. 

ranch grass, a short reedy grass, resembling 
much the fox grass, and by some persons pro- 
nounced the same; it branches much, and from 
this circumstauce derives its name; it is not abun- 
dant, but the hay is much valued. 

Sedge, a pointed long flat-leaf, grows in low 
places and on the sides of creeks, much valued 
when not too large. 

Thatch, a grass differing little from sedge, which 
erows in creeks as high as the tide rises; and is cut 
principally for litter or manure. 

The average product of well-managed salt 
marshes is from three-fourths of a ton to one and 
aquarter ton. ‘The hay is valued at half’ the price 
of English hay. In Salem and Boston markets, 
where it,is purchased for a change of diet or to be 
mixed with English, it usually bring two-thirds 
of the price of English. 

The eaten in the interior of the county, even 
ata distance of' fifteen miles or more from the 
sea-shore, are glad to own or hiré a piece of salt 
marsh, considering a portion of this fodder of great 
service to the health of their stock. A shrewd 
farmer in Lynn considers salt hay as worth five 
dollars a ton, merely to spread upon his grass land 
for manure. His judgment is to be relied on. It 
is stated likewise that those farmers, who carry it 
into the interior in a green state and cure it in 
their fields, find this process almost equal to a top- 
dressing of manure. This comes undoubtedly 
from the salts, which it deposites. The quantity 
of salt hay which is cut, enables the farmers to sell 
much of their English hay, without injury to their 
farms. ‘These lands, according fo their situation, 
are valued at from ten to filty dollars per acre. 
‘Their value is likely to be much increased in many 
places from improvements of whicli I shall speak 
presently. 

Considerable quantities of fresh meadow or 
swale hay is cut; but it ts composed of aquatic 
plants, which contain little nourishment; and is 
of comparatively little value. ‘The manure of 
cattle fed upon it or littered with it is of inferior 


quality. 


From the same. 


ASHES AS MANURE. 


The fzrmers on Long Island have been accus- 





tomed to send to towns on our sea-shore, to Mar- 


and heavy, and it is desirable that it should be cut | biehead for example, to purchase for their wheat 
carly. When well cured it is much relished by cat: ! fields, our leeched ashes, at ten cents per bushel; 
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these contain a good deal of lime, which had been 
used by the soapboilers.* They ascertained 
thatthere was an advantage init. It is known 
likewise, that foreign agents are visiting diflerent 
towns and places on the sea-board, to purchase 
the refuse bones, and the animal carbon, after it 
has been used by the sugar refineries, in order to 
enrich the wheat fields in Europe, which have 
been, for the last two years, to a considerable ex- 


tent, and to our great disgrace, the granaries of 


the United States. 


From the same. 
NEAT CATTLE. 


Essex county is not a grazing territory. Few 
cattle are raised in it. The stock generally to be 
found in it is what is called our “native stock,” 
which is a mixture of no certain origin; but in 
which the Devon race greatly preponderates. 

Some cows, which have been owned in Essex, 
have probably never been exceeded, for their dai- 
ry produce, by any in any part of the country. 
The Oakes cow, owned in Danvers, made in 
1812, 180 Ibs. of butter; in 1814, 300 Ibs.; in 1815, 
over 400 Ibs.; in 1816, 484% Ibs. At the same 
lime, the family reserved one quart of milk per 
day for their own use; and she suckled four calves 
four weeks each in the course of those years. She 
made in one week 191 Ibs. butter; and she ave- 
raged over 16 lbs. of butter per week, for three 
months in succession. 


The Nourse cow, owned in North Salem, made | 


20 Ibs. of butter in one week; and averaged 14 
lbs. butter per week for four successive months. 
The Haverhill heifer, two to three years old, 


produced 14 Ibs. of butter in a week after her calf 


was killed at six weeks old: and more than 18 lbs. 
of butter in the ten days after her calf was killed. 
These cows were all of native stock. 

The largest amount of milk given in one day by 
the Oakes cow, is 44} lbs. In the case of the two 
first cows, they were fed in the most liberal man- 
ner, with meal and their own skim milk. In the 
case of the heifer, the feed was grass and pump- 
kins. 

[ subjoin alist of a few other cows in the county, 
whose yield is well authenticated. 

1. Cow owned by John Barr, in Salem. 

In 274 days the weight of milk was 7611 Ibs. 

1822. No. of quarts, beer measure, 29653 

1823. In 268 days, weight of milk was 7517 Ibs. 
No. of quarts, beer measure, 2923. 

The sales from this cow, including the calf at 5 
doliars, and milk at 5 cents per quart, in 1822, was 
$153.25. In 1823, $151.15. 

2. Cow. John Stone, Marblehead. From 
June to October, this cow averaged 11 lbs. of but- 
ter per week. 

3. Cow. N. Pierce, Salem. 3,528 quarts milk 
per year,—nearly 10 quarts per day. 

4, Jeremiah Stickney, Rowley. 19 quarts dai- 
ly; calf at six weeks old weighed 196 lbs.—gain 
2} Ibs. per day. 
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* And also, a much larger proportion of the car- 
bonate and phosphate of lime, as original ingredients 
of all wood-ashes.--Ep. Far. Rec. 








5. Cow. Isaac Osgood, Andover. 17 quarts 
of milk per day; made 50 lbs. of Lutter in the month 
of June. 

6. Cow. |S. Noah, Danvers. In 148 days 
from 2d May, gave 587} gallons milk;—more than 
four gallons per day for that time. 

7. Cow. T. Flanders, Haverhill. From 20th 
April to 22d September, besides 463 gallons milk 
used for family, made 163 Ibs. 4 oz. butter. 

8. Cow. Daniel Putnam, Danvers. ‘ This 
cow calved May 2Ist. The calf was sold June 
20th for $7 623. Duriag the 30 days that the 
calf'sucked there were made from her milk 17 Ibs, 
of butter. From June 20th to September 26th 
(14 weeks) she gave 3370 Ibs. of milk, or more 
than 34 Ibs. 6 oz. per day. ‘The greatest quanti- 
ty on any one day was 45 lbs., or 175 quarts, 
The weight of a quart of her milk is 2 Ibs. 9 oz, 
The greatest quantity in one week was 288 lbs. 
The quantity of butter made in the same 14 weeks 
was 139 Ibs. ‘The greatest amount in one week 
was 12 Ibs. 2 oz.” 

9, Cow. Owned by William Osborn, Salem. 
The milk of this cow from January 24th to April 
10th, was 3127 Ibs., varying from 33 to 48 Ibs. per 
day, averaging 40} Ibs. per day during that time. 

10. Cow. Owned by Richard Eliot, Danvers. 
This cow’s milk gave 16 lbs. of butter in one 
week; and she yielded on an average from 15 to 
18 quarts per day, beer measure, for a length of 
ume. 

All these cows were what is denominated our 
native stock. An intelligent gentleman, the own- 
er of an extraordinary cow in the interior, remarks, 
in a letter detailing her yield, what is highly im- 
portant to be remembered. “ From the expe- 
rience I have had with this cow, I feel quite sure 
that many cows, which have been considered 
quite ordinary, might, by kind and gentle treat- 
ment, good and regular feeding, and proper care 
in milking, have ranked among the first rate.” 

The yield of a cow now owned in Andover, is 
remarkable. Her origin is not known, but her 
appearance indicated a mixed blood; and 1 was 
led to believe she partook of the Yorkshire blood, 
a race of cattle which I have found in the “ey 
borhood of Moultenboro’ and Canterbury, N. H., 
but whose introduction [ am not able to trace. 

In 1836, besides supplying the family with 
cream and milk, there were sold 1273 gallons milk 
at 14 cents per gallon, $17 88 

166 lbs. butter at 25 cents, 
Calf sold, 


“The keeping was gcod pasture and swill of 
the house, including the skim milk, with three 
pints of meal per day.”” These statements show, 
inastrong light, the difference between a good 
and a poor cow; and the utility of liberal keeping. 

The difference in the butter properties of difler- 
ent cows is not generally considered. Ina yard 
of five cows, upon repeated trials, made at similar 
times, and as near as could be under the same 
circumstances, by a farmer in this county, the dil- 
ference in the yield of’cream upon 9 inches of milk, 
was found to be as 13 to 3. 

Attempts have been made to introduce some 
improved foreign stocks into the county; the Al- 
derney, the Holderness, and the improved Dut- 
ham short-horn. ‘These experiments are report 
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edto have been satisfactory to those who have 
made them; but I have been unable to procure 
any exact returns. Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin pre- 
sented a valuable improved Durham short-horn 
bull and cow to the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, which were placed on the farm of a gen- 
tleman in Salem, who retains some of the half- 
blood stock. ‘The amount of the yield in milk of 
this short-horned cow is mislaid; but the owner 
states from recollection, “that her milk night and 
morning, weighed 48 |bs., when she had nothing 
more than pasture feed in June.” Respecting 
this stock, the gentleman adds,—“ In my opinion, 
they combine the two qualities of milk and beef'in 
a greater degree, than any other stock [am ac- 
quainted with. With me, the pure bloods, and a 
large proportion of the mixed blood, have proved 
great milkers, and, when not in milk, take on flesh 
very rapidly. Ihave slaughtered two half-blood 
heifers, which have weighed at four years old 
over 700 Ibs. A pair of half-blood steers, at four 
years old, became so very fat from common keep, 
that [ was induced to dispose of them to the butch- 
ers; they weighed 1100 Ibs. each. ‘The greatest 
objection to them, in my opinion, is, that they in- 
cline to go dry a longer time than our native 
stock.” 

My own experience differs somewhat from the | 
respectable authority just given. J have had | 
some of the full-blood and some of the mixed | 
breed; and I am not able to say any thing in favor | 
of their milking properties. 1 have seen some re- | 
markably fine specimens of early maturity and 
thrift among them; and more beautiful models of 
cattle than some specimens which I have seen of 
them, I believe are no where to be met with. 

Another public-spirited gentleman, in Bradford, 
imported some of this fine stock for hisfarm. His | 
expectations do not appear to have been fully an- | 
swered, though I was not able to obtain any exact 
information of their yield in milk or butter. From 
the letter of his correspondent, whom he employ- 
ed to procure these fine anima's for him without 
limit as to expense, | extract as follows. ‘I must 
observe that this breed of stock has not been held, 
of late years, in great estimation for milking.” 
He adds, that “short-horns are only calculated 
for the best and most powerful land; on poor soils 
they will do nothing. The most improved plan 
of keeping them in winter is to have them loose 
in open warm hovels, two or four together. The 
bulls you will find it necessary to keep in altogether, 
from one year old. The milch cows are kept at 
the stake in enclosed houses; and turned out a 
short time in the day time—they bear the cold | 
badly.” | 

There is another very strong testimony, that of’ 
Mr. Shiriff, who travelled in this country for agri- 
cultural information in 1834-5; and who is pro- 
nounced, by one of the most eminent br.eders of 
the Durham short-horns in England, a farmer of’ 
the first rank. In his journal, he remarks,— 
“There was a fine short-horn bull, intended to 
improve the dairy stock, which I did not see. [ 
took the liberty of advising the cross to be tried | 
on a small scale, believing the short-horns the 
Worst milking breed in Britain.” 

I give these opposite authorities, in justice to 
the agricultural community. ‘The subject de- 
serves much farther inquiry, and the test of actual 
experiment. On this account, it were greatly to 














be desired, that the gentlemen who own this fine 
stock, and from the most public-spirited designs 
have introduced them into the country, would 
give the public exact statements of their product. 
Some oxen in the county, descended from the 
short-horned bull Admiral in the second genera- 
tion are very fine cattle, in point of size, docility, 
condition, and work. I have seen the importa- 
tions of this stock made by the Ohio Company; 
and it seems impossible to imagine animals of 
more perfect symmetry and beauty; or of better 
promise in point of thrift and condition. They 
may, however, suit far better the luxuriant mea- 
dows of Ohio and Kentucky, than our bleak and 
short pastures. 


From the same. 
MANURES, 


Much and increasing attention is paid through- 
out the county tothe saving of manures and the 
formation of compost. Vastly more remains to 
be done. In many parts of the county, cellars 
are considered a necessary appendage to the barn, 
where the manure is sheltered from the sun; and, 
by some of the most careful, from the external air 
likewise. A Danvers farmer, on whose good 


judgment IT place great confidence, expresses his 


strong conviction, that the value of his manure is 
doubled in aclosed cellar, in comparison with it 
under the former mode of exposure to the sun, 
and air, and rain. In most of these cases, the 
barn is placed on a side hill; the cellar is high 
enough to load in and turn the team and cart; 
anda trap door isin the barn floor, so that bog- 
mud, litter, or other refuse, may be easily thrown 
in to be formed into compost by the store hogs, 
which are put there to work, and which faithfully 
earn their living. In two places, [ found provi- 


}sion made for saving all the liquid manure from 


the stalls and the barn yards. It was conveyed 
by gutters into a capacious cistern, from which it 
was occasionally pumped into a watering cask, 
like that used in the streets of cities, and distribut- 
ed on the grass ground. This was done with 
great advantage. ‘The liquid manure of a large 
herd of cattle, could it be properly husbanded, 
would be of equal value asthe solid manure. ‘The 
subject of saving manures, and collecting and 
compounding them, is a matter which cannot be 
too strongly pressed upon the attention of farmers. 
It is the very life-blood of successful agriculture. 
The subject ofthe application of manures, whe- 
ther in a perfectly green and unfermented, or in a 
decomposed state, has been matter of much in- 
quiry among the Essex farmers. The general 
impression is, that they should be used in a green 
state, as their most valuable parts are lost in the 


| progress of decomposition. The philosophy of 


manures is as little understood as the philosophy 
of digestion. Nature draws a veil over many of 
her processes, which no prying curiosity has been 
able to raise, and no solicitude has induced her to 
uncover these operations. By what means the 
food received into the stomach goes, in its wonder- 
ful subdivisions and changes, to the formation of 
blood and bone, muscles and skin, hair and nails, 
is a matter about which we know as much as we 
know how the food of plants is taken up and ela- 
borated, and goes, according to the seed which is 
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s wn, to the formation of the stem and leaves, 
the coloring and taste, the flowers and fruit. 1: 
may aperate as a stimulant, waking the dormant 
pawers of the earth into action. It may serve as 
the substance, out of which the plants are to be 
formed; and to a degree, the evidence of this is 
perfect. §t may so affect the earth and the at- 
mosphere, that these great reservoirs of the ele- 
ments of vegetable and animal life, may at once 
furnish their proper and required contributions. 
But conjecture here is in a great measure idle. 
We may talk very learnedly on the subject with- 
out knowing any thing about it, or being able to 
communicate any valuable information. On this 
matter, experience and intelligent observation 
must be our guides. In actual bulk, manure, 
which is thoroughly decomposed, loses one-half. 
Its activity, its power of producing heat, one of 
the ascertained principles of vegetable life, is like- 
wise lost. On these accounts, it is obviously best 
to apply it green. The experience of intelligent 
farmers almost universally confirms this. But 
unfermented manure, if applied immediately to 
the roots of plants, may, by too much action, or 
too much heat, or by supplying their food in too 
lavish or too concentrated a form, destroy them. 
There is no danger from this when manures are 
spread and ploughed under the soil, or scattered 
over its surface. But where their immediate ac- 
tion is desired in the soil, it is important, before 
they are taken out of the yard, that they should 
be in a partially decomposed state, or rather in an 
active state; and for that reason, they should be 
turned over and thrown into heaps in the cattle 
yards in the spring, that they may become ina 
degree warm belore they are applied. If they are 
to be applied directly to the roots of crops, they 
should be either mixed with earth, or so far ad- 
vanced in their decomposition, that no evil may 
result from the heat of’ their first action; and that 
they may be so subdivided and dissolved as to be 
in a condition to be at once taken up by the ab- 
sorbent vessels of the plants. 

These views will explain what I wish to say in 
regard to our great crop, Indian corn; and what 
long experience and observation have confirmed. 
The question is often asked, shall the manure be 
spread or placed in the hill? FT answer, do both. 
Its immediate action is needed to bring the plant 
forward as soon as possible; and therefore partially 
ee manure should be placed in the 
hill, It ig equally necessary that the plant 
should not suffer from want when its roots spread 
themselves beyond the hill in pursuit of food. The 
unfepmented manure, spread and ploughed in 
lightly, will be in a condition for the use of’ the fi- 
brous roots when they advance to receive it. 
Another question often proposed is, should the 
manure which is spread be ploughed in deeply, or 
covered lightly, or simply laid on the surface? If 
the plant to be cultivated be a tap-rooted plant, it 
will find the manure, though it should be buried 
deeply. If it has a spreading and fibrous root, 
like all the cereal grains, the nearer it is to the 
surface, without being entirely exposed on the top 
of it, the more available it is to the growth of the 
plant. If laid upon the surface and not covered, 
much of it must inevitably be lost by the sun and 
rain and wind. In respect to Indian corn, espe- 
cially recollecting the cold seasons of the two last 
years, it is important by every possible means to 





get the plant forward as fast as possible; and for 
that reason to select the warmest and the driest 
land; to manure with fine manure in the hill, and 
with unfermented manure spread broad cast; and 
to plant as soon as the land can be made dry and 
warm enough to receive the seed. There is no 
crop that will better reward the most liberal culti- 
vation, 

In respect to the manuring of wheat, fermented 
and finely dissolved manures may be safely ap- 
plied the year of its being sown; but not so with 
unfermented manures. In general, it is best that 
the crop which precedes the wheat, rather than 
the wheat itself, should be manured. 

In regard to the application of manure to pota- 
toes, the almost universal opinion has been, that 
when manured in the hill, the seed should be laid 
upon the manure. Many farmers have reversed 
this practice; and now place the manure upon the 
seed, they say, with superior advantage. 

Besides barn manures, slaughter-house manure 
has been used with great effect; but it is neces- 
sary it should be mixed with loam, Night soil, 
mixed in the proportion of one part of night soil 
to four of loam or fine gravel, has been used with 
extraordinary efficacy, upon peat or bog meadow. 
Muscle bed is much used, especially by the Dan- 
vers farmers, for their onions and vegetables for the 
market. It costs in Salem about one dollar fora 
large horse load, and is applied liberally. At Man- 
chester, where it is quite accessible, it is used 
with great advantage either as a top-dressing or 
ploughed in. At Beverly, [ have seen its excel- 
lent and lasting effects as a top-dressing on grass 
land. A farmer in Danvers states that a gondola, 
containing eight four-ox loads of muscle bed, will 
deliver its cargo near to New Mills, for seven dol- 
lars. This is alow price. Heis accustomed to 
spread six or seven loads to the acre, in winter, 
when frost will render it pliable. [t will do well 
to apply it once in four or five years; oftener than 
this, it binds the land and renders it hard. 

He says, it is of excellent use when applied to 
land which is to be laid down to grass with barley 
or oats. Hts effects are lasting; and no other ap- 
plication will be required for years. 

In the town of Essex, a great amount of clams 
are dug for fish-bait. The shells are much used 
for manure. The keeper of the alms-house in 
Essex, whose management is highly creditable, 
says, ‘as to the value of the clam-shells for ma- 
nure, I think the broken and the whole shells 
very useful to low land, either to be spread on or 
ploughed in. They render the ground light and 
warm, and are very durable. ‘They likewise en- 
rich the land very much.” The same may be 
said of oyster shells, which are obtained in some 
quantities in the cities. 

The great amount of squashes mentioned in a 
former part of my report, as obtained from two 
acres of land, is in some measure to he ascribed 
to the use of fish oil or blubber oil. The farmer, 
living near the fishing village in Lynn, obtains in 
the winter time a great quantity of fish livers and 
garbage. Krom this he procures the oil. After his 
casks are emptied of their oil, he fills them with 
water, which remains some time; and this water, 
thus considerably charged with oil, he applies to 
his squash vines. The eflects are powerful. 

One farmer, whose farm lies on the sea, has this 
year made some trials of fish asa manure. The 
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Munhaden, Alewives, or Hardheads, as they are 
called, come to the shores in the early part of the 
season, in great numbers, and are easily taken in 
seines, In the southern parts of this state, and in 
Rhode Island, they are used in great quantities; 
either spread upon the grass land, or laid near to, or 
placed in, the hill of corn. They are very pow- 
erful; but their effects not lasting. ‘The animal 
matter contained in them is considerable; and the 
bones are composed of phosphate of lime, which 
isa strong and active manure. The great objec- 
tion to their use is, that to a person not interested, 
they render the air extremely offensive. Not so 
to hose who find a profit in their application. To 
most men, a golden breeze is always fragrant. 
There are other marine manures of great value. 
| have found sea sand, put inthe hill of potatoes, 
infow land, of great efficacy. My experience in 
this matter is not singular. The silicious matter 
divides the soil; and the salt which adheres to it 
serves to stimulate the plant. Sea sand has been 
used with advantage at Sandy Bay. The marine 
plants are used with very beneficial results. The 
eel-grass is of little value excepting as litter. 
Nothing seems more grateful or healthful to swine 
than an abundance of this grass in their sties. It 
serves to increase the compost heap; but it becomes 
light and does not leave much when dried. Rock 
weed and kelp are valuable when ploughed in; 
hut they are used to most advantage when ap- 
plied directly as a top-dressing upon grass land. 
Then their effects are remarkable, and no more 
ellicacious manure can be used. If left in heaps 
forany length of time, they soon become heated 
and decomposed; and are gone. 

The refuse of the comb manufactories, horn 
tips and horn shavings, are greatly valued as ma- 
nures. The refuse of the glue manufactories, are 
used with great advantage. Ashes, leeched or 
crude, have been applied by different individuals 
with various success. A farmer of high autho- 
nity, in Newberry, states:—*‘I think leeched 
ashes very valuable to spread on grass land; like- 
wise for onions and grain. 1 use twenty or thirty 
cattloads. I gave this year three dollars per load 
o! fifty bushels.” A respectable farmer states, 
that he deems them of no use, unless applied in 
onjunction with other manure, and then of’ great 
‘licacy. In their application upon a rich loam to 
orn, both in the hill and spread round the hill at 
he first hoeing, I have seen no beneficial results 
rom them. ‘The experience of J. Buel, Esq., of 
\ibany, he told me, in the use of ashes, coincides 
ithmine, Leeched ashes, or soap-boilers’ waste, 
‘hich contains always a quantity of lime, I have 
sed with advantage for wheat. These different 
sults may depend upon soil, season, modes of 
pplication, or various circumstances, which we 
ave not yet been able to determine. There can 
eno doubt of their efficacy and utility in some 
flea There are many good authorities to this 
The ashes of anthracite coal have been spread 
pon grass land in Gloucester, with obvious ad- 
tntage. Peat ashes have been used in New- 
ry On grass ground with much advantage; but 

excess, or when frequently repeated, their ef- 
“ls are stated to be injurious. | 

‘He use of gypsum in the interior of the coun- 
i ? been successful; but notso on the sea- 
ead. In Haverhill, Andover, and Methuen, its 

































effects are marked; and, in some cases, are as 
distinctly observable in parts of a field on which 
it has been used, where the other parts have been 
omitted in the distribution, asthe enclosure is by 
the fences. The testimony of an experienced 
and careful farmer in the interior is subjoined. 
* As to gypsum, I have used it with good success. 
It is the opinion of many of our farmers that it in- 
jures the land. But from actual observation, | 
have been led to believe otherwise. There are pas- 
tures in our vicinity, in which plaster has been used 
twenty years without ploughing; and they are now 
the best pastures in the vicinity. I think, that in 
some instances, our crops have been doubled by 
the use of it. We usually apply about two and a 
half bushels tothe acre.”’ This is a large applica- 
tion; and it is questionable, whether the benefits 
are large in proportion to the quantity applied. In 
Berkshire county, a bushel to an acre is deemed 
ample. 

Of the ploughing in of green crops for enrich- 
ing land, 1 know of but one decisive experiment; 
and this made by one of the most intelligent and 
best friends of the farming interest in the county. 
This was made in 1832-3; and honored by the 
premium of the Essex Agricultural Society. This 
was a crop of buckwheat ploughed in when in full 
flower. “The committee say, on examining the 
land on which the experiment had been made, 
they found the growing crop thereon was ina 
much more promising and flourishing state, and 
much better sustained the severity of the drought, 
to which alf lands in that vicinity were then ex- 
posed, than the crops of corn which were then 
growing on the contiguous ground of a similar 
sol; and which had been cultivated and manured 
in the ordinary manner.” Besides the ploughing 
in of the green crop, the field was manured in the 
same manner as the other lands with which it is 
here compared. 

The price of manure, in Essex county, is extra- 
ordinary. Three dollars and a half a cord for sta- 
ble manure have been paid at the stables in Me- 
thuen; $4 50 in Andover; and I have known $6 
paid in Satem for compost of night soil and muscle 
bed. A farmer in Middlesex, told me he was con- 
tent to pay 85 50, for unmixed cow manure in 
Lowell, and cart ita distance of four miles. ‘The 
expenses and trouble of transportation are often 
fully equal to half the cost of manure. It is sur- 
prising to find farmers willing to pay such prices; 
and it would be well to inquire, whether it would 
not be expedient to keep one man, whose sole bu- 
siness it should be, whenever the team could be 
spared, to collect the materials for a compost heap, 
which are to be found in abundance in almost 
every vicinity for the labor of going after them. 
At the prices above-named, manure may well be 
called the gold dust of the farmer. 

[ am unwilling to quit this homely subject with- 
out remarking, what always strikes me with great 
force, that beautiful and sublime miracle of the 
divine Providence, by which the very refuse, which 
man casts out and loathes, returns to bless him 
in the verdant fields, and the teeming harvests, in 
the most fragrant flowers, the most delicious fruits, 
and the most substantial products. 

The use of clover sowed among grain and even 
among corn for ploughing in as the means of re- 
novating the soil, has not prevailed within my 





knowledge in Essex county; but is commended to 
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therr attention as likely to be eminently benefi- 
cial. For this purpose we recommend most 
strongly the June, southern, or early clover so 
called. 

No considerable experiments in the use of lime 
have come under my notice. A farmer in Haver- 
hill, who has applied lime as a top-dressing upon 
his grass lands, is disappointed in his expectations 
of advantage from it. Extensive beds of clay- 
marl have been discovered; and this has been 
applied with great advantage on peat lands or 
bog meadows. 


From the same. 


MILK WEED. 

Experiments have been made with the stalk of 
the common milk weed, in procuring from ita 
thead or fibre, capable, as was represented, of 
making a fabric as fine and strong as flax or silk. 
A patent was secured for the discovery, but it has 
not been pursued. 


GENERAL WANT OF LIME IN THE SOILS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS AND MAINE, THE CAUSE 
OF THEIR UNFITNESS FOR THE PRODUC- 
TION OF WHEAT. 


Letter from the Geological Surveyor of Maine 
and Massachusetts to the Rev. Henry Colman, 
Commissioner of the Agricultural Survey of 
Massachusetts. 


[We rejoice that the important truth which we 
have stated in the above caption, and which has been 
so often repeated in our remarks in this journal, is now 
presented in a manner, and on authority which, it may 
be expected, will command more respect andattention, 
than has been given to our attempts to make known 
and to enforce the same general proposition. Let the 
naturally poor (or ‘‘acid”) soils of New EngJand be 
but limed, or marled, and the alleged general incapa- 
city to produce wheat will no longer exist.—Ep. Far. 
Ree. 


Boston, Jan. 15th, 1838. 


Dear Sir :—In accordance with vour request, I 
now beg leave to offer you a few general remarks 
on the subject of soils and the raising of wheat 
crops in the New England States. 

A general opinion has prevailed in the commu- 
nity that our section of country was incapable of 
producing its own supply of bread-stuff, owing to 
the nature of the climate and the composition of 
the soil. So far as the climate is concerned, there 
is not the least difficulty in raising any kind of 
grain, but itis true that many of our soils re- 
quire some modification, by means chiefly of mi- 
neral manures, before they can be made produc- 
tive. 

I have, for several years, been an attentive ob- 
server of the management of soils, and believe 
that I have a good reason to conclude from my 





observations that the amelioration of the soils of 


Massachusetts, may be conducted in such a map. 
neras to render them very productive at small 
expense. 

I find, by chemical examination of several re. 
markable soils, that a very minute quantity of car. 
bonate of lime, viz. from 1 to 2 per cent., is amply 
sufficient to render them capable of bearing heavy 
crops of good wheat. I am also satisfied that a 
soil is incapable of producing wheat of good quali- 
ty, if it does not contain carbonate of lime; for this 
substance is an essential ingredient of the grain. 

I have found during my geological researches 
in Maine, that those soils which were derived from 
the disintegration and decomposition of limestone 
rocks, were the most remarkable for their wheat 
crops. Such districts are very extensive in Maine, 
and will ere long become exceedingly valuable as 
grain soils. 

I have seen, on a single farm of less than 30 
acres of unmanured land upon the Aroostook river 
in Maine, no less than 1000 bushels of grain, prin- 
cipally wheat, which was raised this last summer, 
The soil is alluvial and derived from limestone, 
In York and Oxford counties, I also noticed ve 
excellent crops of wheat in soils derived from the 
disintegration of limestone, which alternates with 
gneiss. The whole of the district between Hou- 
ton and the Aroostook river, which is a portion of 
the public lands, is a most valuable wheat soil of 
immense importance to our country ; north of the 
Aroostook to the St. John, -a similar tract of good 
soil exists, which in the course of time will be- 
come a most valuable farming country. 

In the western part of Maine and throughout a 
large portion of Massachusetts the soil is wanting 
in lime, and is frequently charged with sulphate 
of iron. Such soils require liming in order to ren- 
der them productive. In general we may say 
that wherever ferruginous waters percolate from 
a soil, that soil requires treatment withlime. The 
sulphate of iron in this case is decomposed by 
the lime or by the carbonate of lime, and ah 
sum is the resulting product, while the iron is eli 
inert. Now we have a very simple calculation to 
make as to the quantity of lime required for a soll 
which is destitute of it, or which contains mat- 
ters to be decomposed by it. Calculate by a sin- 
ple trial how much lime is required for a given 
measure of soil, and then calculate the superficial 
contents of the field and multiply it by the depth 
to which the lime will extend; other things being 
equal, one per cent. of lime will be sufficient. 
Ground bones form a valuable manure, and there 
are mills now at work preparing them for out 
farmers. Mr. Winchester, the soapmaker, {or- 
merly threw his refuse bones into the sea; bul 
lately, I understand, he has hired laborers to dig 
them up for agricultural use. 

Burnt bones are easily crushed to powder in4 
break mill, and will answer admirably as a top- 
dressing. A few fagots are sufficient to burna 
large heap of bones, since the fat they contain aid: 
in the combustion.* The refuse bone black of ou! 
sugar refineries is also a very valuable manut; 
insomuch that proposals were made to the Eas! 


—— ae 





* We should consider it very far better economy to 
use this “fat” contained in bones, as additional m* 
nure, instead of as fuel to burn and soften the harde! 
parts.—Ep. Far. Ree. 
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Boston Sugar Refinery, by Havre merchants, to 
send here for all the refuse bone black, which 
thev wished to purchase for agricultural use in 
“rance. 
Tit not a shameful fact, that the French farm- 
ers are so much our superiors, that they can af- 
(ord to send here for manure, and then raise wheat, 
beans, corn, and other vegetables, cheap enough 
to supply a large share to our market?) Such you 
will notice by the importations last year is the 
fact. ; 
[four farmers knew mere respecting the chemi- 
cal nature and methods of amending their soils, 
then we might indeed look to our own fields for 
bread, but alas! there is a great deal of empiricism 
in agriculture, and it is no wonder that farmers 
distrust what they call “book learning,” when 
they obtain so very little practical information 
from it. ‘The fault is on both sides, first, because 
the books we have at present are very inaccurate; 
secondly, because the farmers generally do not 
know how to apply the information contained in 


the soils in question. 

if the Agricultural Survey is supported as it 
ought to be, and a degree of liberality is extended 
towards it, such as its importance merits, then we 
should soon be able to say with truth, that agri- 
culture is a science. 

In order that we should come to this result, we 
have to learn Ist, the geological origin; 2d, geo- 
logical distribution; 3d, chemical composition; 4th, 
capabilities of soils. ‘These three topics [ shall 
endeavor to discuss in my Geological Report to 
the legislatures of the two states of Massachusetts 
and Maine. We must not expect to make a per- 
feet work at once; several years of assiduous labor 
must be devoted to each of the questions before us, 
before a good book on agriculture can be pro- 
duced. All the old works are too inaccurate to 
be relied upon. ‘The light of modern science is 
required. 

There are, I believe, several other questions pro- 
posed for discussion; but time will not allow me at 
present to enter upon them. 

I will therefore now conclude this letter by of- 
ering you my best wishes for your success in the 
Agricultural Survey of our state; and shall be 
most happy, when my present labors are complet- 
ed, to co-operate actively in your important avoca- 

tions, Most respectfully, your ob’t. serv’t., 
Ih Cuarces T. Jackson. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 


vat WHICH IS THE MOST PRODUCTIVE CORN? 
Mathews, Feb. 21st, 1838. 


Those farmers who have had sufficient experi- 
fnee with the Maryland twin corn, are requested 
9 state which is the most productive—that or 









iming is more important, than a satisfactory 
‘nowledge of the most prolific species of corn. 
‘ls our staple, and if; as has been asserted, the 
V'a corn will produce 20 per cent. more than the 
‘linary corn he who will satisfactorily establish 
1ch a fact would deserve acrown of Jaurel. . 


books, since they do not know the composition of 


le common corn? No subject in our mode of 





From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


ON FATTENING CATTLE ON DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF FoOoD.* 


By Mr. Jonn Bronte, Amisfield Mains, Haddington. 


Agreeably to the conditions, the Committee of 


Management, immediately after I had intimated 
my intention of competing, appointed an efficient 


sub-committee to assist me in dividing a lot of 


twenty Aberdeenshire polled cattle, into four lots 
of five each, and also to superintend and report 
upon the manner in which the experiments were 
conducted. 

The cattle were bought at Falkirk on the 12th 
of October, and on the 24th were lotted, and put 
into separate yards, each of which had ample 
space, and shelter from the weather, by covered 
sheds, for the several lots which were distributed 
among them; and conceiving that the object 
which the Agricultural Society had in view in of- 
fering this premium, was to find out a substitute 
for turnips, each lot of cattle had a mixture of food 
allowed them, with the exception of lot No. 1, 
which was altogether fed upon turnips and straw; 
and may on that account be designated the trial 
lot; No. 2 had half the quantity or weight of’ tur- 
nips which was allowed to No. 1, with 30 Ib. of’ 
linseed-oil cakes, as a substitute for the remainder 
of the turnips; lot No. 3 had the same weight 
of turnips which was given to No. 2, and had 
ground corn in place of the oil-cakes; the fourth 
lot got offal from a grain whisky distillery, and a 


portion of ground beans, which was mixed into: 


their draff every morning. By following out this 
arrangement, we have ascertained the quantity of 
turnips saved; the value of the turnips in feeding 
by themselves, contrasted with the other sub- 
stances; and their value as an auxiliary feeding 
when used with those richer substances, which, 
without some coarser food, will neither be an eco- 
nomical nor a beneficial food for cattle. All the 
lots had fresh straw given to them daily, which 
was not weighed, and below is a statement of the 
food consumed, and the expense incurred in the 
fattening of each lot:— 


Lot No. 1. fed on Turnips. 


1836. 

October 12. To price of five cattle, £55 0 0 
24. 10 days’ keep of citto 

on turnips and straw, 

at 8d. 113 4 

34 tons white globe 

turnips, at 8s. 4d. oo 

ton, since 24 October 

till this date, being 


January 1. 





10 cwt. per day, lf 3 4 
April 7. 35 tons, 16 cwt. ruta- 
baga, at 12s. 6d. per 
ton, since Ist Janua- 
ry till this date, be- 
ing 8 cwt. per day, 24 5 O 
£95 1 8 


At this date the Judges appointed by 
the Committee of Management, 





* Report made by Mr. Brodie in 1837 on this sub- 
ject in competition for the premium offered by the 
United East Lothian Agricultural Society.x—Eprror. 
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1836. 
inspected the cattle, and reported 
their value to be £82. 

7. 21 tons, 9 cwt. ruta-baga, 
since 7th April till this date, 
at 12s. 6d. 

Brought over, 


June 


£13 8 2 
95 1 8 





£108 9 10 


The average expense of the keep of 


this lot is about 6s. 3d. per week 
each beast. 


Lot No. 2. fed on Turnips and Oil- Cakes. 


October 12. To price of five cattle, 

24. 10 days’ keep on turnips 
and straw, at 8d., 
17 tons white globe tur- 
nips, at 8s. 4d. 
19 tons, 8 cwt. ruta-baga, 
at 12s. 6d. 
1 ton, 18 cwt. foreign lin- 
seed-oil cakes, at £7, 
15s. per ton, since 16th 
November till this date, 
being 30 lb. per day, 


£55 0 


1 13 
January 1. 


| 
April 7. 


14 14 





£90 12 
Estimated value at this date, £88, 10s. 
June 7. 10 tons, 154 cwt. ruta- 
baga, at 12s, 6d. 
16 cwt. 38 Ib. linseed 
cakes, at £8, 


6 14 


6 10 





£103 16 
The average expense of the keep 
of this lot, is about 5s. 9d. per 
week, each beast. 


Lot No. 3. fed on Turnips and Ground Corn. 

October 12. To price of five cattle, 

24. 10 days’ keep on turnips 
and straw, at 8d., 
17 tons white globe tur- 
nips, at 8s. 4d. 
19 tons, 8 cwt. ruta-baga, 
at 12s. 6d, 
1 ton, 14 cwt. 98 lb. of 
bean-meal, or 63 bushels 
ground beans, weighing 
62 lb. per bushel, at 5s. 
9 bushels bruised oats, 
at 3s. 6d... 


£55 0 
113 
. @ 


15 15 
1 il 





£93 4 

Estimated value at this 

date, £77. 

10 tons, 144 ewt. ruta- 

baga, at 12s. 6d. 

1 ton, 9 cwt. 100 Ib. 
bean-meal, or 54 bushels 

xround beans, weighing 


62 Ib. per bushel, at 5s. 13 10 





£11 8 


The average expense of the kee 
of this lot, is aboat 6s. 8d. Set 
week each beast. 

This lot had latterly the rough 
seeds of oatmeal, at 14d. per 
bushel, as a mixture to the bean- 
meal, which are not charged, be- 
ing worth the price as manure. 











Lot No. 4. fed on Distillery Grains and Ground 
Beans. 


1836. 
October 12. To price of five cattle, — 
24. 10 days’ keep on turnips 
and straw, at 8d. 

November 7. 3 tons, 5 cwt. white globe 
turnips, at 8s. 4d. 

72 quarters draff, at 4s. 6d. 

60 puncheons dreg, at 2s. 
6d. 

1 ton, 14 cwt. 62 Ib. bean- 
meal, or 62 bushels ground 
beans, weighing 62Ilb. per 
bushel, at 5s. 


£55 0 9 


113 4 


17] 
April 7. 16 4 9 


710 9 


15 10 0 


£97 4 5 
Estimated value at this date, £81, 10s. 
14. 374 quarters draff, at 4s.6d. 8 8 9 
28 puncheons dreg, at 2s. 6d. 310 0 
19 cwt. 104 lb. bean-meal, 
or 36 bushels ground beans, 
weighing 62 lb. per bushel, 


at 5s. 


June 


9 0 0 


£U8 3 2 
The average expense of the keep of 
this lot is about 7s, 2d. per week 
each beast. 

At the commencement of these experiments, 
the different divisions of cattle had each their 
places, as well as kinds of food, allotted for them; 
and those of the trial lot, No. 1, whose feeding 
was destined to be turnips alone, from being the 
kind of food which they were formerly accuston- 
ed to, made a more immediate improvement than 
the cattle of the other lots, so much so indeed, 
that several of my friends who saw them during 
this period, could not believe that a proper division 
of the cattle had been made, as this lot was ther, 
about the end of November, £5 better than any 
of the other lots. 

By the above statement, it will be observe 
that the feeding of the lot upon turnips and oll 
cakes, was the least expensive mode which was 
adopted in making the experiments; and thal 
these cattle made the greatest improvement (il 
though after ten or twelve days’ trial with oll 
cakes, they were so obstinate in refusing them, 
that it was found necessary te take away their al- 
lowance of turnips for some days, and give them 
water instead, before they were induced to begin). 
This was sufficiently proved by the marked ditler- 
ence in value put upon them by the judges ap- 
pointed to report upon the comparative value 0 
each lot, at the Society’s Show in April. ‘This cot- 
tinued in rather an increased degree during the re- 
maining time they were here, particularly as co- 
trasted with the trial lot, which was altogether le! 
upon turnips, having been estimated by go0 
judges about the’beginning of June, to be wort! 
about forty shillings more each beast, than thos 
of the trial Jot. : 

The improvement of the cattle in lot No. 3 w# 
much retarded by one of’ their number being 0% 
turally of such a restless disposition, that he hia 
self would not take time to eat, nor would he al 
low the others to do so, and although the y 
which they occupied was of sufficient eize lor? 
greater number, it was not until the turbulent 
was taken away and fed by himself, that the ca 
tle made the improvement which they ought! 
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have done; after that, however, a very perceptible 
improvement took place, and by adding a little to 
their daily allowance*of nd beans, their value 
when killed, as it appears by the flesher’s return, 
was very different from what it had been when 
valued comparatively with the other lots at the 
Aprilshow. This untoward circumstance, caused 
a greater expense in the keeping of this lot than 
would have been otherwise necessary. 


In the charge against lot No. 4, it will be ob- 
served that keeping upon distillery offal is more 
expensive than the keeping of lots No. 2 and 
3 with their half allowance.of turnips. The tur- 
nips, however, were the produce of the farm, and 
the prices were fixed by the Committee, and high 
as they are, I could not have purchased turnips to 
carry here, unless by giving four or five shillings 
advance upon the ton weight; therefore a part of 
the charge against the distillery offal, will require 
to be set down for manure, and the same ought 
also to be deducted trom the beans, which are 
charged at rather a full price.* 


Upon the whole, it is evident by these experi- 
ments, that feeding with turnips as an auxiliary, 
has been the most advantageous mode of using 
turnips, as by the state it is apparent that if the 
cattle of lot No. 1 had only been allowed half the 
quantity of turnips which they consumed, and had 
got oil-cakes in lieu of the other half; as was 
given to lot No. 2. the expense of their keeping 
would have heen lessened £4, 13s., and from su- 
perior quality their value would have been in- 
creased £10, making together £14, 13s.; there- 
fore, by bestowing the remainder of the turnips, 





with the addition o oil-cakes, upon other five cat- 
tle, the realization upon the turnips eaten by lot 


Se ee eee 


No. 1, would have been £29, 6s. additional to 
what it has been. 

These experiments were carried on for two 
months after the valuation was made at the show 
in April; as from an over supply in the market, 
caused by a scarcity of turnips, the cattle would 
not then have aid for their keep; but by continu- 
ing till June, I have been suiphy remunerated for 
all my outlay and trouble, without taking into ac- 
count the great advantage of the additional and 
enriched manure of twenty cattle fattening upon 
the farm, where ten only could have been kept, 
had turnips alone been used for that purpose; and 
to any person at all acquainted with agriculture, it 
must be evident that one cart-load of manure 
made by cattle thus fed, will be at least equal to 
two, if the cattle had got only straw and water. 

The above experiments, which are corroborated 
by those conducted last season by Messrs. An- 
drew Howden and Alexander Brodie, junior, tend 
to show that the winter feeding of cattle is more 
capable of successful extension by those who have 
a sufficiency of straw, but who have not such 
abundance of turnips, as to be able to make all 
their straw into manure by cattle upon full feed- 
ing, than was formerly imagined. 

From the cattle having travelled to Glasgow, 
their weight has not turned out in the manner it 
would have done had they been slaughtered near- 
er home; besides, from a ber great dulness ta- 
king place in the butcher market there, Mr. Wil- 
liam Thomson, who purchased the cattle, found 
great difficulty in disposing of the beef so quickly 
as the time of lifting required, therefore lot No. |, 
which was first slaughtered, had an advantage by 
not being allowed to fall off from being kept after 
being driven such a distance. 


Live Weight of Cattle before being travelled to Glasgow. 







































































Lor 1. Lot 2. Lor 8. Lor 4. 
Half Turnip & Oil Half Turnip and Draff, Dreg, and 
Fed on turnips alone. akes. Ground Corn. Ground Beans. 

_ _ Stones. Stones. Stones. . Stones. 

No. 1 weighed 118 |No. 1 weighed 115 [No. 1 weighed 95 |No. 1 weighed 109 

“« 92 6é 104 “« 9 ‘“ 118 “« 9 ‘6 115 “, @ se 109 

“« 3 ™ 111 ws OK... ” ai 2 ” 105 |“ 38 - 129 

cadet... ” 107 aie 7 122 = " 111 ~ & ” 110 

“ 5 “cc 96 “ce 5 “ 92 ““ 5 “ss 91 “6 5 ‘6 88 

536 552 517 545 

Flesher’s Statement of the Weight of Beef, Tallow, and Hides. 
The Carcasses in Imperial Stones , Tallow and Hides in lbs, 
Lor 1. | Lor 2. | Lor 3. | Lot 4 

So = Hy ons Z e 3 . — tf 
s o = co . cy) = s . 0) = = : o == — 
S| a 1elels| &@ Slee] a Let elal & TEE 
st. lb. | lb. | Ib. st. Ib. | Ib. | Ib. st. Ib. | Ib. | Ib. st. Ib. | Ib. | Ib. 
1 62 11112} 96] 1| 6111|103] 86] 1] 51 9/119] 79] 1] 57 6] 319] 72 
21 57 21104) 83| 2] 6k 8}119| 97] 2] 63. 0] 84] 85| 2] 54 6} 90) 80 
3 | 58 12]101| 75| 3| 55121115] 77| 3] 57 5/118] 76] 3] 66 1) 112) 77 
4 | 54 4/ 98] 68] 4] 66 91146] 84] 4] 59 12])115| 75| 4] 55 6] 82) 50 
5 | 6012] 99| 69| 5| 49 12] 97| 68} 5| 48 9| 84] 62| 5| 46 9 112; 78 
| =: 983 «8 54 391 295 10 580 412 280 7 520 377 280 0 515 357 











* We think that in all such calculations, the value 
of any produce consumed on the farm ought to be 


taken at what it really costs the farmer to raise it, and 


uot at its market price, for that includes the profit on 
Vol. VI—14 


it; and it is surely unreasonable to attempt to superadd 
a profit above the profit included in its market price.— 
EDITOR. 
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KYAN’S PROCESS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
DRY-ROT IN TIMBER, 


Until the privileges of the patent granted to this 
invaluable discovery were secured by act of par- 
Jiament toa company, its excellence made little 
impression on the proprietors of wooded proper- 
ties. The company, aware that no conviction in- 
spires confidence like that derived from reference 
to facts, has never ceased, since its formation, to 
adduce the most authenticated facts in favor of 
the efficacy of this simple process. Like every 
great practical improvement, it is now, slowly it is 
true, but not less securely, establishing itself in 
yublic confidence. The whole process, we be- 
leve, consists simply of steeping timber in a solu- 
tion of corrosive syblimate, the i~chloride of mer- 
cury. Mr. Kyan, in claiming credit for this pro- 
cess, does not pretend to the discavery af any new 
principle; it is only in the application of a known 
principle to practical purposes that his claim con- 
sists, It was well known before that a solution of 
corrasive sublimate was commonly used for the 
preservation of cases of morbid diseases in ana- 
tomical preparations, and even that the delicate 
texture af the brain was preserved in a firm state 
by it; but it was never known, or even conjectured, 
until Mr, Kyan published the fact, that it would 
also preserve timber from decay, that it would pre- 
vent that internal decomposition in timber, which 
terminates in what is commonly termed dry-rot, 
aterm quite descriptive of the effect of the dis- 
ease, 

For many years Mr. Kyan endeavored to im- 
pressan the admiralty the importance of his dis- 
eayery in preserving the timber intended to be 
used in ship-building, but to no purpose. It is 
na wonder so simple a process did not at once ob- 
taincredence of its efficacy, At length, however, 
so many facts of its efficacy in preserving isolated 
pieces of timber from destruction in unfavorable 
circumstances were adduced by Mr. Kyan to ar- 
chitects and others, that a parliamentary inquiry 
was jnstituted,and the evidence published. Sir 
Robert Smirke, among other eminent architects 
and timber-merchants who were examined, stated 
before the committee, that he had taken a cut 
from a log of Canadian yellow pine, poplar, and 
Scotch fir, after being prepared in Kyan’s process, 
and put {hem in cess-pools and common sewers 
for six months, in hot-bed compost-frames for 
other six months, in flower-border fdr the succeed- 
ing six months, and had them watered along with 
the flowers, and in damped cellars, excluded from 
the air for the last six months, but contrive all he 
could, he could not rot them, Every one is 
aware these soft pieces of timber, unprepared, 
would have rotted under such treatment in a very 
short time. This evidence, however, leaves the 

uestian unanswered, whether it is necessary, in 
the first instance, to season the timber thoroughly 
before the pracess will preserve it from dry-rot. If 
the utility of the process were even confined to 
seasoned timber, it would still be a valuable discove- 
ry, for the ships of the navy that were affected with 
dry-rot were all built of seasoned timber of at leas! 
three years’ exposure to the air; but before the tim- 
ber is considered seasoned only conceive the de- 
struction occasioned by the dry-rot. During an in- 
spection which took place in Deptford yard, in the 








months of October, November, and December. 
1801, to ascertain the quantity of defective timber 
after the lot had been seasoned, it was found that 
out of 870 trees of sided timber, containing 61} 
loads of 50 cubic feet each, 239 trees, containi 
169 loads, were defective, In Deptiord, in Octo- 
ber, November, and December, 1803, out of 138 
trees, containing 114 loads, 74 trees, containing 60 
loads, were found defective. Again, in Deptford, 
in April, May, and June, 1805, out of 230 trees, 
containing 268 loads, 65 trees, containing 99 loads, 
were found defective. And in Plymouth vard, on 
January 20, 1806, 636 trees, containing 990 loads, 
were found to be defective. It may be safely as. 
serted, that at least one-third of the sided trees 
which are put past to season in the navy dock- 
vards become unfit for the building of* ships in the 
course of three years. The national loss in this 
item of public expenditure must therefore be con- 
siderable, especially when we bear in mind that a 
first rate man-of:war of 120 guns requires 
loads of timber to build her; a 74, 3600 loads, and 
a 28 gun frigate 963 loads. Now, Kyan’s pro- 
cess as well seasons timber in a short time, as pre- 
serves it when seasoned, from dry-rot, as will be 
seen from this testimony of Mr. George Ward, 
Dorset street, Salisbury square, London, joiner, 
who cut a piece out of a log of Hispaniola maho- 
gany, on 9th March, 1833, sent it to be steeped on 
12th April, and used it in a wrythed hand-rail on 
2ist June of the same year. He cut another 
piece out of a log of the same kind of mahogany 
on 25th March, 1833, sent it to be steeped on the 
4th June, and used it in a clampt flap and frame on 
30th August of the same year. On 5th July, 
1834, he says, ‘in neither of the above instances 
has there been the least shrinking of the wood 
since it has been used, nor has the color of the 
mahogny been at all injured by the process.” It 
must be owned no severer trial for warping could 
unseasoned timber be subjected to, than in hand- 
railingand clampt-framing. We observe in this 
city that many cabinet-makers, rather than place 
their capital in a dormant state by storing up tin- 
ber to be seasoned, send it to Kyan’s tank to be 
steeped and seasoned just as they require it. 
The ravages of the dry-rot among the ships of 
the navy are fearful. Independently of the enor- 
mous cost for repairs which this disease causes to 
be incurred to the nation, the jeopardy in which 
men’s lives are placed at sea in ships in a state of 
dry-rot is worthy of the nation’s consideration. 
It is not uncustomary for vessels to cruise on [0- 
reign stations for three years, and yet many 0 
the ships ofthe navy have been obliged to be 
docked for repairs in ashorter time than that af- 
ter they have been prepared for sea. Out of 2 
seventy-fours, only nine exceeded three years be- 
fore they were obliged to be docked far repairs af 
ter being built.. ‘The Ajax, seventy-four, was 
only five months atsea alter being finished 1 
1798. The!’ Achille, one year five months; and 
six others not exceeding two years. ‘The Kent 
was longest in being docked, being seven year 
dne month at sea. The average of the whole 
number did not exceed three years five months. 
But it is not the loss of service alone of such valu 
ble ships when in dock that is most to be deplored, 
the pecuniary loss arising from repairs, entirely, 
occasioned by the ravages of the dry-rot, is 
vreater importance. The hull of the Ajax cost 
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building £ 39,039, and after she had only been five 
months at sea, the repairs. for dry-rot cost 26,6831. 
The six ships that had only served two years at 
sea cost in’ building their lulls in 1810, 1811, 1812, 
and 1813, £349,974, and aiterwards in repairs for 
dry-rot £297,368. Kighteen frigates, rating from 
twenty-four to thirty-six guns, cost in repairs 
in 1805, £253.148 17s. 5d: arid if they had been 
built anew, would only have cost £150,208 1és., 
being in the proportion of three for building, and 
fivefor repairs. But the case of the Victory we 
shall particularize as a ship that can never cease 
to excite public interest ‘The building of a 120 
gun ship during the war, according to Edye’s cal- 
culations, costs £97,400, Inthe very first year, 
1800, the Victory, 100 guns, was repaired in Chat- 
ham, and her repairs did not terminate until 1803, 
until after they had cost £96,020. ‘This was be- 
fore the battle of ‘Trafalgar in\1805. But in 1814, 
1815, and 1816, she was again repaired at Ports- 
mouth at the cost of £47,558. So that she has 
altogether cost for repairs £ 143,578 in fifteen years. 
But all these are isolated instances: The total 
sum for repairs for the whole navy cut a conspicu- 
ous figure. From 1800 to 1820, over and above 
the ordinary repairs of wear and tear, which were 
£6,412,592, the repairs cost £11,087,188, being 
an annual average of £551,859, The greattr part 
of this period was in the time of’ war, ut even in 
time of peace the dry-rot appears to have made 
as great ravages ; for trom 1822 to 1832 the cost 
for all repairs amounted to £7;971,852: 7: 4, be- 
ing an annual average of nearly £800,000, which 
was about the war average, Asthe usual wear 
and tear should be much greater in war thah in 
peace, it follows that the dry-rot is romniitting 
greater ravages now than in the war. That beau- 
tiul ship the Vernon, 56, has been siézéd with 
this hurtful disease, and must, of course, go into 
dock at an enormous cost for répairs: 

These facts call loudly for the adoption of some 
means for the prevention of so raging a malady. 
Many expedients, we believe, have deén attempt- 


| ed by the Admiralty to assuage the evil, and tests 


have been used to ascertain the soundness of tim- 
ber by immersing it in fungus-pits, but all have 
lailed.’ Now, however, that Kyan’s process has 
been proved to be efficacious in preventing this 
dire disease, the Admiralty ought to make a trial 
at least of one ship so prepared. Much motiey 
would no doubt be saved to the public by its adop- 


tion. What with extraordinary repairs, and build- 


ing and ordinary repairs, the annual expenditure 
lor timber in the navy-docks during the war was 
about two millions, one half of which might have 
been saved by the adoption of this process. But 
besides the prevention of dry-rot in ships, thé 
stock of timber kept for seasoning niay be dis- 
pensed with, besides the’ saving in repair of pub- 
lic works, such as docks, buildings, &e. 

ltpportant as Kyan’s discovery is, if a national 
point of view, in regard to the navy, It is also 
ee in a national view, to the landed _inter- 
st. 
lates can not only use the timber they grow in. 
buildings, fences, implements, and for all country | 
purposes; but dispose of it to others who have 
lo Wood fit for use, a stimulus will be given to | 
planting which will soon clothe the wasle places | 
of the country with growing timber, and in time 
ender the agricultural interest entirely indepen- 
dent of foreign timber. Indeed, it is proper to be 


prepared for such an event, for the settlement of 
the Canadas by emigration will in time so denude 
them of their magnificent forests, that no timber 
will then be available for exportation to this coun- 
try. The value of this process is not confined to 
hurd timber, it Seasons sap-wood in as shorta 
titne, and pteserves it also from decay: This pro- 
perty of it will have the effect of increasing largely 
the quantity of useful timber, if a tree; for instance, 
which may be squared to thirteen inches of heart 
tirber, can be squared to sixteen inches in- 
cluding the sap-wood, its value as a marketa- 
ble commodity will, by this process, be greatly 
enhanced; much timber being thus rendered ser- 
viceable, which would otherwise be wasted. The 
applicability of home timber to every purpose 
of building, féncirig, and implements, would in- 
sure agreat saving to the landed interest. That 
this process renders wood for any species of work 


many credible witnesses. ‘Two pieces of the 
Same wood and from the sarge part of the wood, 
the oné prepared the other not, were put into a pit 
in Wesminster where a great deal of rotting was 
going on; that piece which had undergone no pre- 
paration became pulveérulent and crumbled down 
under the pressure of the fingers, the other, both 
being sap-wood, became like heart-wood, and 
manifested no tendency to crumble, though it had 
been cut with a knife. Captain Alderson, of the 
Royal Engineefs; made some experiments in the 
Royal Carriage Office, Woolwich, to ascertain 
the effect of the process upon timber used in the 
construction of gun-carriages. He obtained pieces 
of oak, ash, and elm, quite green, with the bark 
on and twigs with leaves upon them. Half of 
the pieces were steeped in the solution, and the 
whole of them put into the fungus pit to rot in 
March 1835. ‘They were taken out in September 
1836, when the unprepared were quite rotten, 
and the other, even to the preservation of the 
bark, sap-wood, and leaves, were perlectiy sound. 
The spokes, felloes, and shafts of carts and car- 
riages could thus be rendered durable for an inde- 
finite Jength of time. Sir Robert Smirke puta 
couple of posts under a dropping eave, and both 
were exposed to the same actions. After a cer- 
tain tinte the unprepared decayed, the other still 
stands. He also put upa considerable quantity 
of palirig about three years before he gave his 
evidence on this subject before the committee of 
the House of Commons, when it was in quite as 
good a state as at first; though it was partly in the 
ground; whereas, soitte paling which he had put 
up the year belore, not fixed into the ground, but 
close upon it, uhsteeped, was obliged to have its 
lower part cut away in three years. ‘The fencing 
of plantations, young hedges, and the preserva- 
tion of hufdles, field gates, watering troughs, 
thus nay be almost permanently insured. 

The sieepers used for railways may be used by 
this process with advantage instead of stone, and 





If by this process proprietors of wooded es- | 


to all who Have ever travelled on a railway laid 
on wood, it is obviously a much pleasanter motion 
than on stone. Now that the rage for railways 
prevails, the supply of timber in any part of 
ihe country through which the railway passes, 
will reuder its construction nore economical. 
Pieces of green larch were used as sleepers on the 
Southampton railway; some of them having 
cracks wide enough to admit a penny piece. 
Alter being steeped they became compact, aud 


durable, may be shown from the testimony oF 
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the cut diameter which had been flat became 
curved, and the pieces more fit for the. purpose 
they were intended. , 

The yearly destruction of poles in the hop 
grounds in England is very considerable. They 
have to be renewed every six years,, besides boing 
repaired every year. hen steeped they wi 
Jast thirty years, barring breakage. The annual 
expense of maintaining and ds grtley J these poles 
is estimated at £10 an acre, so that by using this 
process the wi grower might supply himself with 
poles at one-fifih of the present cost. 

It is equally efficacious in preserving flooring. 
Bosse. Hare and Warner, hatters, Southwark 
London, laid a piece of flooring partly prepared. 
In three years the unprepared part entirely gave 
way, whilst the other remained as fresh as the 
angi was laid down. 

he process is a protection against the attacks 

of insects, both terrene and aquatic. A naturalist 
who has Jong been in the habit of collecting in- 
sects.on old rails, cannot now find them lodged on 
any that have been subjected to the process. The 
piles used in jetties and dock gates, are effectually 
rotected from the attacks of marine animals. 

e have seen two pieces of elm which had been 
cut out of the same log, and placed under water 
at the Trinity Chain Pier near Newhaven; afier 
being a twelvemonth immersed, they were both 
taken up covered with young muscles. The pre- 
pared was quite fresh and sharp at the angles, 
whilst the other was decayed or rather eaten away 
at the angles and ends. 

The commercial navy have taken advantage of 
the process. Theships Enderby and Johu Palm- 
er of London were built of prepared timber, and 
both are South Sea Whalers. The Enderby sail- 
ed from London on 11th October 1834, and return- 
ed to Gravesend on 7th March 1837, having been 
absent twenty-nine months. She fished about 
the Equator, and although much subjected to a 
tropical and vertical sun, her seams remained en- 
tire. The John Palmer was away for three years 
and a-half, and came home equally tight. The 
bilge water in both cases was much sweeter and 
freer from noxious effluvia than usual. Appre- 
hension was expressed about the healthiness of 
the crew of a ship that had been built of timber 
proneres in mercury. A similar dread prevented 

ir H. Davy and Professor Faraday urging the 
employment of corrosive sublimate as a means of 
presenting the ravages of the book-worm in Earl 

penser’s library at Althorp. These apprehen- 
sions may have arisen from a recollection of the 
well-known circumstance of violent and even fatal 
salivation affecting the sailors on board H. M. S. 
Triumph in 1810, from the rupture of bladders of 

uicksilver, and the escape of it about the ship. 
But they may all be dissipated by the testiinony 
of Captain Lisle of the Enderby, who declares no 
crew could have been more healthy than his was 
all the time she was at sea. 

But the process has the power of preserving 
cordage and canvass as well as timber. Colonel 
Sir John May, Inspector of the Royal Carriage 
Department at Woolwich, subjected to the same 
trial pieces of prepared cordage of five inches, 
with a dupticate piece of white unprepared cor- 
dage, also of two and a-half inches, one and a 
quarter inch, and pieces of tent line. The pre- 
pared pieces were quite sound, the unprepared 
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quite rotten. Cart ropes, reins, and sheep nets 


‘may thus be preserved in use a long time. Sir 


John also subjected four pieces of canvass pre. 
pared which were not at all affected with mildew 
whereas those pieces unprepared were aff 
and one became quite rotten. Captain Farquhar. 
son of the Lord Hungerford of London, on his re- 
turn from a voyage to the East Indies in June 
1836, found an awning of canvass’which was un- 
prepared quite mildewed, whereas one of the 
same kind of cloth prepared was perfectly sound 
and clean. Thus barn sheets, cart covers, sacks, 
and windraill sails may be preserved from destruc- 
tion by this process. 

What need of adducing more evidence on the 
efficacy of this process for preserving animal and 
vegetable fibre? Let us rather investigate the 
principle of the process and recommend the adop- 
tion of it to those who have hitherto neglected to 
take advantage of its utility. Dry-rot in timber is 
frequently distinguished by a sort of mildew which 
covers it, and the action of which in time causes 
decay, or it assumes a less organized appearance 
and crumbles down into powder. This mildew is 
not the dry-rot, nor the cause of it, but rather its 
effect. It may be distinctly seen by the micro. 
scope to be a fungus, and springing up’ where it 
does, it becomes a question whence its germs can 
have found access into the wood. ‘To assist in 
answering this natural query, we may state that 
Mr. Bauer, when treating of the pepper-brand, 
Uredo fetida, states that fungus to be of a globu- 
lar form and of the size of only ; 55 part of an 
inch in diameter, and therefore no Jess than 2,560,- 
000 would be required to cover a square inch. 
The germs of such plants must therefore be infi- 
nitely minute. Professor Ehrenberg, also, when 
treating of the Monas and others of the Infuso- 
rie, states, that in the twelfth part of an ineh 
there are 28,000, and in a square inch not less 
than 600,000,000. It is, therefore, extremely 
probable minute vegetable germs may be intto- 
duced through the spongioles of the roots of 
plants. Indeed Unger detected the existence 
of such bodies in the stem of Galium Mollugo, 
which he has termed the Protomyces endogenus, 
developed in the coagulated juice of the intercel- 
lular spaces. All plants, as is known, are com- 
posed of cellular tissues, whether in the bark, al- 
bumen, or wood. The tissue consists of various 
shaped cells, and although no single cell ma 
pass along the whole length of the plant, as. M. 
de Candolle maintains, yet there is no doubt 
water, air, or even mercury, can be made to pass 
through those cells in the longitudinal direction of 
the fibres of wood. Experiments with the ait 
pump have proved this passage beyond doubt. 
These cells contain the sap of the plant, particu- 
larly those of the alburnum,.and in the circulation 
of the sap through the tree its watery particles f 
otf by the leaves, and the albumen remains. 
bumen is the nearest approach in vegetables 
animal matter, and is therefore, when deprived of 
vitality, very liable to decomposition, particularly 
when in the alburnum or sap-wood. On minute- 
ly inspecting wood going to decay, Mr. Kyat 
was impressed with the conviction that —— 
sition of the sap in the alburnum gave rise either 
to the dry-rot, or, by the evolution of heat, vivified 
the germs of the fungi that may have been lying 
dormant in the cells of the alburnum. Now, # 
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corrosive sublimate was known to rve animal 
matter from decomposition, so might it preserve 
albumen. The experiments which he performed 
on albuminous and saccharine solutions with cor- 
rosive-sublimate, confirmed the correcinese of his 
conjectures. But the prior experiments of Four- 
croy, and especially of Berzelius, in 1813, had 


roduced the same chemical results, although the | 


atter had not discovered their practical applicabil- 
ity to preserving wood. Berzelius found the ad- 
dition of bi-chloride of mercury to an albuminous. 
solution to’ produce a proto-chloride, (calomel), 
and the proto-chloride combined with the albu- 
men, and produced an insoluble precipitate. The 
insoluble precipitate hardens like a fibre, and fills 
up the opencells. This is the chemical principle 
of the process, The intention of seasoning tim- 
ber by exposure to the air, is to dry up the albu- 
men before it begins to decompose mere~ but 
that the seasoning is not always successful, may 
be ascertained from the defective state, already 
alluded to, of so large a proportion of the timber 
in the naval dock-yards. ¢ may now see how 
green wood may be seasoned at once by the pro- 
cess, in that there is a larger proportion in it of al- 
bumen for the sublimate to act upon. The pro- 
cess is somewhat analogous to tanning leather, 
the tannin principle of the bark combining with 
the animal jelly of the skins, and forming an inso- 
luble precipitate. Oak contains much of the tan- 
nin principle; and, as the sublimate does not act 
upon it, oak, of all woods, least changes the sub- 
limate solution. ‘The process thus resting on sim- 
ple chemical bases, its efficacy can never be neu- 
tralized. Nor can deception be practised by those 
who intend to deceive the unwary. A chemical 
te-agent exists, by which the wood can be tested 
that has been properly steeped. A drop of hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonia will make a black mark on 
wood steeped in corrosive sublimate, whereas it 
will produce no change on common timber. 

e are glad to be informed that thirty-five 
tanks of Kyan’s solution have been erected by 
noblemen and gentlemen in Scotland, upwards of 
sixty in England, and a few in Ireland, for the 
purpose of serving their own estates. ‘Tanks are 
now to be found in all the principal maritime ports 
inthe kingdom. Ship-wrights and joiners do not 
relish the process, in the apprehension their ser- 
vices may be less required, but owners of ships 
and proprietors of houses will, nevertheless, use it 
for their own sakes; and we have no doubt, ere 
long, shipwrights and builders will be unable to 

ispose of new ships and houses, unless they 
have been constructed of timber subjected to the 
process, 

With regard to the expense of the process, 
which is a material consideration to those who 
use large quantities of timber, a builder, whether 
of ships or houses, pays for steeping one pound 
‘terling per load of fifty cubic feet. Gentlemen 
aking out private licenses for their own estates, 
and not for the purposes of trade, pay five shillings 
per cubic foot of the internal area of the tank 
erected. for the use of the invention during the 
Whole term of the patent. Licenses for trade are 
elven on the principle of receiving a small pro 
'ala proportion of the profits of the license. HKx- 
‘lusive licenses in towne are only granted to those 
who qualify as shareholders, in order to secure 


a for promoting the interests of the com- 
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SASSAFRAS. RAT-PROOF MEAT-HOUSES. 
CLOSE-GRAZING. HILL-SIDE DITCHES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Waterloo, N. C., March 26th, 1838. 


In a former number of the Register, I suggested 
the idea of boring into sassairas trees, and pour- 
ing into the opening thus made, some liquid sub- 
stances, which might, by being carried with the 
sup into every part of the tree and roots, destroy 
their vitality so as entirely to rid us of that most 
troublesome nuisance. By way of beginning the 
experiment in the latter part of the last summer, I 
bored into a sassafras tree of about five inches 
diameter with a half-inch auger, and poured in 
about a table-spoonful of sulphuric acid. With- 
in two or three days, the leaves on about one-half” 
of the tree began to turn of a reddish brown color, 
and by the fourth or filth day, were black and dry. 
The body and branches likewise of about half the 
tree, put on the appearance of dead half-seasoned 
wood, as appeared from incisions made with a 
knife, whilst the remaining half of’ body, branches 
and leaves, preserved the appearance of other ad- 
jacent trees of the same sort. This state of things 
continued until frost, when the leaves on the liv- 
ing part of the tree faded and fell; those on the 
dead part, remained until lately. No farther ex- 
amination was made until recently. The whole 
tree now appears to be dead. I will watch it, and 
inform you whether the tree dies or not, and whe- 
ther any sprouts spring up from the roots. ‘Phis 
may appear a small matter to be made the subject 
of a communication for the Farmers’ Register;yet 
I am sure there are many, very many by whom 


any practicable and cheap means of destroying: 


the sassafras, will be joytully and thankfully re- 
ceived. 

Having noticed several plans recommended in 
the Register for rendering meat-houses rat-proof, 
and believing one which I have adopted grea 
preferable on the score of both economy and el- 
fect, I will ina very few words describe it, pledging 
myself that it will prove eflectual, wherever pro- 
perly executed. Have your house builtin the or- 
dinary way of framed buildings, leaving no open- 
ing large enough to admit rats through the body, 
roofor door. Fill up the floor to the depth of 
twelve inches or more with common quartz stone, 
or as it is called in our country dialect, white flint 
rock, and pound them with a stone-mason’s ham- 
mer until they become of the proper degree of 
fineness, and lie close enough to prevent a mouse 
from finding an opening in them large enough to 
hide himself. 

I was greatly surprised upon the receipt of the 
last No. of the Register, to find a highly intelli- 
gent correspondent of yours, maintaining the posi- 
tion, that “constant, and even heavy grazing, does 
not of necessity impoverish land.” I had. pre- 
viously thought, that if there was unanimity of 
opinion amongst farmers on any subject that ad- 
mitted a variance, it was in relation to grazing. 
I think your correspondent has been as unfortu- 
nate in his arguments to sustain his position, as 
he has been in assuming the position itself’ He 
says the commons in the vicinity of towns, &c. 
grow rich in consequence of heavy grazing. As 
well mivht he have said, that our summer cow- 
pens are enriched by close grazing, or that his 
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taking money out his own chest, was the reason 
it was becoming daily fuller and fuller. In all 
three cases, the true cause of improvement may 
'be found in the fact, that the addita greatly exceed 
the abstracta. I am theoretically and practically 
a grazier myself, and keep a large stock; but the 
‘idea of improving land by mere grazing, is one 
that I had never dreamed of. I am improving 
my own Jand, not by grazing, but in spite of it. 

In relation to hill-side ditching, which I believe 
contributes more to the value of land than any 
other improvement which can possibly be made at 
the same expense, your correspondent alluded 
to above, is in my opinion much more fortunate. 
He thinks the ditches have not usually sufficient 
fall. I think the fall ought to be three times as 
much’as it usually is. ‘Those which I have made 
have at least double as much as any I have ever 
seen; yet | intend to give those [ may make in fu- 
ture, still more. The more fall they have, the less 
is the necessity of having them wide or deep, and 
of course the less labor is required to make them. 
Should they exhibit a disposition to wash too deep, 
a few stones, blocks of wood, brush, or almost 
any thing not light enough to be carried off by the 
water thrown into the ditches, in heaps about a 
hundred yards apart, will effectually prevent far- 
ther washing. As far as my observation extends, 
I have seen many fill up, but not one wash into a 
gully. V. O. Gregory. 





ADVANTAGES OF PLANTING CORN EARLY, 
AND COVERING THE SEED DEEPLY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Watkinsville, Clarke County, Ga. 


Nearly a year ago, I received by mail a num- 
ber of the Farmers’ Register. An African king 
once ee if his name made much noise in Eu- 
rope. ith something of’ this self-importance, I 
supposed you had somehow heard of my love tor 
agriculture, and all things connected with it, and 
had done me the favor to put me down as a sub- 
scriber. I was much pleased with the number 
sent, and expected to continue to receive them; 
but as no more came, I read over the one I had 
the oftener. The cause of no more coming, I 
never knew till afew days ago. I was showing 
some of my little ones how to paint a copy of the 
farm-house on the first. page of the cover, and 
happened to notice, for the first time, that you had 
written that this number was a present. For this 
civility receive my best Sunday thanks; but truly, 
I regret it was so nearly rubbed out that-I never 
noticed it before; for [ have lost many hours of 

leasant amusement for want of the other num- 
rs. I now send you ten dollars. I cannot con- 
sent to lose so much of a good thing; so [ want 
you to send me the back numbers for the last vol- 
ume, as well as the current volume. And now I 
will send you some lines to read; perhaps you ma 
not think them of any value; if so, the fire will 
soon put them out of the way. 

It is a very common opinion, that early planted 
corn should be covered very shallow. It would 
be difficult to calculate the annual Jose that this er- 
ror causes. In our state, very early corn will 
generally produce fully one-third more than late 
corn. Late corn is generally between two and 








three feet taller than very early corn; the ear jg 
always higher on the stalk; and whoever will take 
the trouble to plant rows of corn, late and early, by 
side of each other, will find the Jate éars fully one- 
third smaller than the early. Again—late corn js 
always more injured by worms, moles, birds, &c.; 
it requires much more replanting; and the replant- 
ed corn makes very litle, ofien nothing. - Karly 
planted corn always makes a better stand, and 
the replanted makes good corn: Early corn is 


-made before the longest and hottest days come, 


und before the dry weather sets in; consequeéntly, 
it will bear a much thicker; without fii 
(burning). In planting a crop, we can get sué 
a forward start, that much more ground can be 
tended. Corn manured with unrotted manure, 
more especially, should be planted very forward; 
for, when planted late, if a drought comes on it, 
the manure often does more harm thati , a8 
it is so apt to burn up thecorn. ‘The result of my 
experience, and I speak practically on it, amottnts 
to about this: that corn planted the first of Mareh, 
generally produces one-third more, and with oné 
working less, than corn planted the first of May, 
Let whoever doubts this, take the trouble to plant 
a field in alternate rows, giving two months be- 
tween the times of planting; or plant one acre very 
forward, and another acre, by the side of it, very 
late; and I am satisfied he will decide with me, 
In fact, by rough measurement, I have made the 
difference greater than what I have named. 
When I speak of forward corn, I want some data 
to go by, so that my meaning may be understood. 
I will try to explain myself, by stating that, in m 
neighborhood, corn planted the last week in Mare 
and first week in April, is considered forward; 
when I speak of planting forward, I mean the last 
week in February and first week in March. 

And now with respect to the covering. Who- 
ever plants corn very forward, and covers shallow, 
will regret it; for he will have a poor stand of 
weakly looking corn. The common opinion is, 
that shallow corn is acted upon and warmed by 
the sun, which causes it to sprout; will not a little 
reflection convince any person, that if the sun 
does cause it to sprout, that the ground whenit 
freezes as deep as the corn, (which it will do every 
hard frost,) would kill the roots of the corn, and if 
not killed, be so much sickened, that its recovery 
would be slow? This will explain why early corn, 
covered shallow, is so apt to be killed by frost, if 
it does not sprout. Bui experience fully decides, 
that when shallow-covered, if the sun, warms it in 
the day, the frost chills it at night; and most oft 
rots, without ever sprouting; but cover the corn 
deep, very deep, and it will come up prime. 
the frost does bite, no injury is done; and we insure 
the best kind of a stand. This I know by expe: 
rience to be correct. My corn has heen several 
times covered deep with snow; and yet the more 
forward the corn, the better the stand, and the 
better the crop. But Jet us reason on it.. Why's 
spring-water warm in the coldest weather, but 
because the earth is warmer as we go deepet 
and colder as we approach its surface? This tact 
is fully established by making holes of differen 
depths, and testing the temperature with a ther- 
mometer. In cold weather, make a hole in the 
ground, and put the hand in it, and it will be found 
warm. ‘The fact that the earth is warmer in W'" 
ter a {vot deep, than it is an inch deep, every: body 
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knows; and it must follow, as a matter of course, 
the deeper we cover corn in reason, the warmer 
and more uniform its temperature would be. This 
I say; first cover with hoes, then list on it, cover- 
ing it still deeper, and it will be so warm and kept 
of so uniform a temperature that it will not rot, 
and will sprout much sooner than shallow-covered 
corn. Again: forward corn is apt to be nipped by 
late frost. If the corn is covered deep, the frost 
only bites the top; and I have never been able to 
see that it injured itin the least; cover some plants 
so that the frost cannot bite them, and ina few 
days we will'see no difference in what was bit by 
frost, and what was protected. But where the 
eorn is planted shallow, the ground freezes to the 
root, and kills it. Whoever will examine, will 
find that late frost extends a very little way down. 
itis only a thin shell, as it were, that extends 
deep enough to kill shallow-covered corn, but 
does no injury to corn which is covered very deep. 
Against this early planting, some argue that 
nature is a correct guide, if we would observe and 
follow her; and that corn should not be planted till 
the trees show young leaves, and weeds, grass, 
&c. begin to show themselves. When we see 
the young peaches killed by frosts more than one 
ear in two, and often the leaves in the woods all 
illed by frost, it certainly gives reason to think 
that nature is not a sure guide as to the time of 
planting. But in reality, if we would follow na- 
ture close, she would give us much better direc- 
tions. [t should be considered that the trees are, 
as it were, planted all winter, and all the seeds of 
weeds, &c. have been planted all winter; and that 
we should not consider the time they begin to 
vegetate the proper time for planting. They re- 


= —— 


obliged to confess that he had always reasoned 

wrong respecting the roots ol deep-covered corn 

being deeper than shallow-covered corn; but said 

he cared not for reasons; he knew the fact from 

the experience of.a long life, that the later corn 
was planted, the deeper it should be covered. If 
this is fact, which all will admit, that late corn 
covered deep will produce much more corn than 
shallow-planted ; and this is fact, which every one 
can satisly himself of by pulling up a stalk ot corn 
six inches high, that it does send out this cir- 
cle of horizontal roots just under the surface, and 
all below them dies immediately. Why is deep- 
planted corn better for a large crop than shallow- 
planted, but because we thereby have a more for- 
ward start and a better stund? 


Ropert R. Harpen. 
April 13, 1838, 





THE MARL DEPOSITE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Bristol, Pa. February 27th, 1838. 


* * * * * 


In your last number, If observed that until re- 
cently, you did not appear to have been well ap- 
prised of the existence of shell marls in South Ca- 
rolina. ‘The localities are very numerous; amongst. 
the most noted, at the time I resided in that state, 
were Santee Canal, Eutaw Springs, Dr. Jamie- 
son’s, near Orangeburg court house, Mr. Darby’s, 
St. Matthew’s parish, Godfrey’s ferry, on Pedee 
river, Givham’s ferry, on the Edisto, &c. &e. 





quired a time of preparation, and corn should be 
planted several weeks before, that the corn may 
also have this time of preparation in the ground. 
All practical planters know that late corn should 
be covered deep. Livery body knows that when 
covered shallow, if adry spell happens, the ground 
becomes so dry that the seed is very long coming 
up, and then comes up very irregularly; that it js 
much more injured by birds, squirrels, worms, &c. 
than when covered deep. The result is a: thin 
stand of irregular corn, and late corn replanted 
makes very little, every practical planter knows 
tI experience; for the difference is very percepti- 
ble, that late corn should be planted deep to make 
good corn, This is a fact so plain, that it is a 
common maxim with practical planters; but the 
very common theory to explain the fact, is wild 
and altogether erroneous. ‘They say, as the corn 
slate, plant it deep that the roots may be deep, to 
contend with the long dry hot days which are to 
come. When corn is planted, cover it deep or 
shallow, the seed sends out the sprout and its 
roots; the seed and these roots nourish the plant 
till it grows perhaps four inches high. It then 
sends out a circle of horizontal roots, just under 
the surface; and as soon as these roots are suffi- 
tently extended to nourish the plant, all below 
them dies; so that whether the seed is one inch or 
‘x Inches deep, by the time the plant is six inches 
high, the roots are of the same depth, and wholly 
unconnected with the seed, and all the first roots 
hat came from it. I once pulled up some stalks 
‘corn, and showed an old planter that all below 
ese horizontal roots died as soon as they were 


They form a part of the great bed of tertiary de- 
posits, which extends from New York through the 
whole of the Atlantic states, south Florida, Ala- 
bama, &c. on the Gulf—not always perceptible 
at the surface, from a covering of more recent 
products. | 
LARDNER VANUXEM. 


[We were not unacquainted with the general geolo- 
gical fact, that the great deposite of fossil-shells, or 
marl, extends through South Carolina. But, until re- 
cently, we had been entirely uninformed as to the bed 
being visible, or easily accessible, in any particular 
localities, or of the facilities offered by its position and 
richness, for its being used profitably as manure. 
Judging from the contents of both the articles from 
which we derived such infcrmation, the existence of 
this richest treasure of South Carolina, is yet as little 
known in that state, as its value is appreciated. We 
earnestly hope that this strange degree of neglect and 
inertness will not long continue. 

Mr. Vanuxem is one of those now charged with 
making the geological survey of New York.—Ep. F. R. 





‘ From the New York Farmer, 
MELONS GROWN OVER WATER. 


At the last meeting of the Horticultural Society, 
amongst the fruit from the gardens were two me- 
lons, grown over water, into which the roots de- 
scend, a plan by which it was found that this fruit 








"tended a little in the ground; he said he was 


would arrive at earlier if not at better maturity. 
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ON THE BENEFIT OF USING STRAW AS TOP- 
DRESSING FOR YOUNG CLOVER. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Madison, April 14th, 1838. 


As the time is near at which farmers generally 
haul out the straw which the farm produces, be- 
ond what is requisite for the support of' its stock, 
T take the liberty of recommending the appropria- 
tion of some of’ it to an object worthy of their at- 
tention, but which hitherto seems to have been en- 
tirely neglected; that is, as a top-dressing to 
wheat, for the purpose of ensuring clover on spots 
which otherwise would be rene: f destitute of 
vegetation. ‘The first numbers of the Register 
contained several articles on the subject of scatter- 
ing straw, which attracted my attention, and for 
some years I followed the course there recom- 
mended; that is, to haul out the surplus straw as 
back loads, when bringing in the crop of wheat to 
the machine, and then at some convenient time 
to spread it. This method has its advantage, as 
it is hauled out with little or no loss of labor; but 
here it ends, and the disadvantages begin; for this 
‘was never as valuable as the one which I pursue, 
aad for this simple reason, that the poor spots on 
which it had been spread, had failed to take in 
clover; and then, instead of the heavy growth of 
clover which it can produce, we had to depend on 
the modicum of straw which we had applied for 
the improvement. My course is now, to apply 
the straw immediately after sowing clover seed, 
and the result has exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations; for at this time, { have clover on 
‘poor spots thus treated, much better than on land 
‘much richer; and it is now better than it would 
‘have been for years to come, had it been left as 
such spots generally are. It may be said that 
-fine manure would better, as by that, not only 
the clover, but the wheat would be improved by 
it. Dadmit the truth of this, provided it could be 
done; but when we reflect on the labor requisite 
to accomplish top-dressing on as large a scale as 
the impoverished condition of Virginia requires, it 
seems out of the question even to hope that, as a 
general thing, it will ever ‘he accomplished. In 
recommending the above couse, I go upon the 
idea, that in agriculture, as in government, we 
should be content with the most practicable 
scheme, and leave to others the pursuit of theories 
as beautiful as they are difficult; and furthermore, 
{ shall be content to have this tried as an auxilia- 
ry, for one trial will suffice to fix our attention to 
it; for when we take into consideration the facility 
with which straw is moved, and the surface over 
which a load will extend, I hazard little in saying, 
that there is no way.in which as much improve- 
ment can be effected; and furthermore, I contend, 
that even admitting that our lands have strength 
enough to ensure clover, we should find our ac- 
count in this application, as it is in the infancy of 
the clover that it gives an impulse which no ap- 
plication, made at a later period of its growth, can 
give. AGRICOLA. 


P.S. If farther proof of the excessive drought 
of 1837 is necessary, permit me to mention a fact 
which came under my observation about the mid- 
die of March. I had a ditch cut through a por- 
tion of my low grounds, and I found that the clay, 
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at the distance of three or four feet under ground, 
was completely dry, so much eo indeed, that as jt 
was thrown out, it could be converted into dust 
without difficulty. What makes it more remarka. 
ble is, that an entire winter’s snow and rain had 
not been adequate to its correction. 














SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONVENTION, 





[We request attention to the following able report 
unon a subject of vital importance to all the southern 
states. Having in the preceding volume, (p. 506,) 
when presenting the proceedings of the first meeting 
of the convention, expressed our sentiments fully and 
clearly in favor of the general objects in view, it is 
unnecessary to offer further comment on that score, at 
this time. 

The wretched and deplorable state of the currency 
and of exchange, though one of the sorest evils ever 
inflicted on our country by mis-government, will be 
compensated to the suffering south, if this state of 
things should continue long enough to produce the ef. 
fect to which it manifestly tends, of discouraging the 
continuance of the artificial system of the southem 
states trading with Europe through New-York, and 
paying to northern merchants, as agents and “ middle. 
men,” a profit on every sale and every purchase, made 
on account of southern producers and consumers, 
One of the advantages of a paper currency which is 
most frequently referred to by its most thorough-going 
advocates is its furnishing means for the easiest and 
cheapest possible transmission of funds between distant 
places. Now, it costs an addition of at least five per 
cent., for exchange, for a debtor in Virginia to pay 
his creditor in New-York, or for acash purchas- | 
er to obtain goods there. In other words, it costs | 
five dollars expense to convey from Virginia to New fm | 
York 100 paper dollars; and from thrice to five times 
as much, from some other places. Yet there is no f 
question, with any one, but that the bank notes of Vir- c 
ginia, on which 5 per cent. must be lost in New-York, 
are just as good as those of New-York, which com- 
mand that premium in exchange; or justas bad—(to 
reverse the proposition—) the banks of both being 
alike able, and yet both alike refusing, to perform 
the false promises to pay, which are displayed on the 
face of every one of their notes. 

If we hada currency as cumbrous aud heavy assil 
ver, it would cost but one half of one per cent. to cot 
vey it across the Atlantic; and even if it were in cop- 
per, it would not cost so much to transfer it to New 
York, as it now costs in the lightest currency in the 
world. But to return to our position. The effectol 
this enormous difference of exchange, is to comp! 
the merchant from Virginia, or North Carolina, wh? 
now buys foreign goods (as heretofore) in New York, 
to pay 5 per cent. more than the price and all other 
previous charges; and of course so much more tha? 
he would have paid to the direct importing merchant 
at, or nearerhome. This additional 5 per cent. is‘ 




































heavy a deduction for ordinary profits to be long born® 
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and it operates as so much additional inducement to 
carry on a direct foreign trade between the reciprocal 
consumers and producers. Reason would sufficiently 
show this to be the tendency, and ultimate effect, of 
the higher price of the inconvertible bank notes of 
New-York over the inconvertible bank notes of the 
south; but facts also have proved that the effect is now 
in progress. The few importers of Virginia have 
sold out their stocks of newly imported goods, at good 
profit; and so rapidly, that some of the country mer- 
chants who stopped to buy, in preference to paying 
the additional northern tax in exchange, could not be 
supplied. Now is the time for Virginia and the more 
southern states to throw off the yoke of commercial 
bondage.—Ep. Far. Ree. 


Report of the Committee of thirty-one to the Mer- 
chants’ Convention, presented on Wednesday 
of the session of that body, by Gen. Robert 
Y. Hayne. 


The committee of thirty-one, who were in- 
structed ‘* to consider and report on the measures 
proper to be adopted by this Convention,” beg 
leave respectfully to report: 

That they have bestowed upon the subject re- 
ferred to them, the attention which its importance 
demands. ‘Time does not permit, nor does the 
occasion perhaps require, an elaborate exami- | 
nation of the subject in all its bearings, and this 
is the less necessary, as the able documents re- 
cently published by the convention, have exhi- 
bited inthe clearest light, and detnonstrated in 
the most conclusive manner, every point which it 
could be important for us toestablish. Indeed the 
whole question is embraced in the single propo- 
sition. that it is the interest and duty of the slave- 
holding states of this Union, to improve their na- 
tural advantages, by securing to themselves that 
portion of the commerce of the country which 
rightfully belongs to them; a proposition which, if 
it be not self-evident, cannot derive much support 
from argument or illustration, We rest our whole 
case upon the fact, which is beyond all dispute, 
that the southern and south-western states furnish 
three-fourths of the entire domestic exports of the 
whole Union, while they import but little more 
than one-tenth of the productions received from 
abroad in exchange for these exports. It has 
been shown in the documents published by the 
convention, that when the imports of the United 
States amounted to $190,000,000, those of all the 
Atlantic states south of the Potomac and the states 
onthe Gulf of Mexico, amounted to only $20,- 
000,000; and while the domestic exports of the 
Union amounted to $107,000,000, the states of 
the south and south-west exported $78,000,000. 

South Carolina and Georgia, while furnishing 
‘xports to the extent of $24,000,000, actually im- 
ported less than three millions and a half. The 
‘mounts have varied in different years; but this 
may be taken as an exemplification of the condi- 
‘on of southern trade. 

The mere statement of these facts, must surely 
onvince any unprejudiced mind, that this unnatu- 
il state of affairs could only have been brought 
bout, by the most powerful and extraordinary 
tuses, and that from the very nature of things, 





tefect must have been highly injurious to the 
Vol. VI—15 


southern states. Without attempting to trace all 
the causes which have had an agency in produ- 
cing this result, we will merely advert to one of the 


most obvious, and which is perhaps sutlicient of 


itself to account for it; we allude to the UNEQUAL 
ACTION OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, €s- 
pecially in the mode of LEvyinG and DISBURs- 
ING THE PUBLIC REVENUES. If, instead of 
throwing nearly the whole of the public burders, 
in the shape of duties, upon those foreign goods 
which are received almost exclusively in exchange 
for the great staples. of the south, the revenue 
had been levied in a direct tax (however largely 
exceeding the wants of the Government,) the 
burden would have fallen, at least, equally upon 
the different portions of the Union. But by the 
system which was adopted, while the labor and 
capital of the south was borne down by a weight 
of taxation, which in many instances, amounted 
to one half of the whole cost of the articles re- 
ceived in exchange for their productions, the labor 
and capital of other portions of the Union were 
substantially exempt from taxation, and even sti- 
mulated by enormous bounties. Nor did the evil 
stop here. Under the pretext of encouraging 
‘‘domestic industry,” duties on foreign goods were 
imposed to an amount greatly exceeding the wants 
of the government. ‘The amountsthus brought into 
the treasury were accumulated in the northern cities, 
and especially in New York, from whence they 
were drawn only to be distributed among the mili- 
tary and naval establishments at the North; the 
surplus being finally divided among pensioners, and 
internal improvements in the same quarter, end 
inthe west. Hundreds of millions of dollars were 
thus drawn from the south, and expended north of 
the Potomac; and our wealth was conveyed from 
us by asteady stream, constantly flowing north- 
ward, in a current as undeviating and _ irresistible 
as the Gulf stream itself, which ‘knows no re- 
flux.”” With this svstem, other influences -were 
combined, all having the same object in view, and 
tending to produce the same general result. On 
these, time does not permit us to dwell. It is 
sufficient for us merely to mention the long cre- 
dits—the auction system—the centralization of 
the exchanges; and the concentration of the whole 
patronage, power, and influence of the Govern- 
ment in favor of the north, and especially of the 
city of New York—causes of themselves abun- 
dantly sufficient to secure them those advantages 
against which weso long struggled in vain. The 
calamities under which the south labored, un- 
der the operation of this system, belong to that 
class which one of the ablest writers on political 
economy has declared to be worse than “ barren- 
ness of the soil and the inclemency of the hea- 
vens;”’ for if our fields were feriile and the heavens 
propitious, the harvest was for those, ‘ who reap- 
ed where they had not sown.’ Under these cir- 
cumstances, so far from its being a matter of sur- 
prise, it was the result almost of an evincible ne- 
cessity, that the commerce of the south and south- 
west shauld be thrown into the hands of the north- 
ern merchants; that the exchanges should be 
centralized at New York; and that we should 
be rendered TRIBUTARY TO OUR NORTHERN 
BRETHREN. ‘Toshow that we have not mista- 
ken the character, or natural effect of the causes 
which we have. mentioned, we will advert to one 
among many facts illustrative of’ the truth of our 
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position. Before the introduction of the protect- 
ing duties, a large and profitable direct trade was 
actually carried on between the cities of the south 
and the ports of Kurope, by southern merchants, 
and in southern ships. For several years prior to 
1807. for instance, our imports into the city of 
Charleston, amounted to several millions of dollars 
annually. From this period, under the operation 
of the “restrictive system,” they gradually dwin- 
dled down to less than half a million. From the 
period, however, when the American system re- 
ceived a fatal blow, and the government com- 
menced retracing its steps, back to the free trade 
system, our imports began to increase, and have 
heen steadily incpeasing ever since; thus showing. 
conclusively, the true sources of southern depres- 
sion on the one hand, and of southern prosperity 
on the other. Frreepom is the very element 
of the south, in which ‘she lives, and moves, and 
has her being.” freedom in “all the pursuits 
of industry,” is essential to our well-being. We 
look back with surprise to the fact, that a people 
essed of such vast advantages should have so 
bee and so patiently submitted toa state almost of 
«colonial vassalage;” and we hesitate not to say, 
that the page in our history, which records the rise 
and progress of the ‘‘ American system,” (so 
called, } will be regarded herea(ter as disreputable 
to the intelligence of the age, and to the public 
spirit and virtue of the American people. But, 
happily for our prosperity, and we will add, for the 
ace and harmony of the Union, this system has 
beta broken down—we trust and believe for ever; 
and we are coming back, by slow but sure steps, 
to the great principles of FREE TRADE and UN- 
RESTRICTED INDUSTRY. 

To avail ourselves, however, of all the advan- 
tages of this great and salutary change in our 
system, it is indispensably necessary, that we 
should free ourselves from the trammels of long- 
established habits, opinions, and prejudices. It is 
one of the greatest evils of misgovernment, that 
the effects continue long after the evil itself has 
been corrected, and in all commercial operations, 
the influence of established usages, is extremely 
difficult to overcome. ‘To divert capital from its 
accustomed channels, to introduce new associa- 
tions and habits of business among commercial 
men, is one of the most difficult tasks which any 
people can impose Upon themselves; and if it were 
not for the high spirit and intelligence of our peo- 
ple, we might distrust our success. When we 
survey the actual condition of the southern and 
south-western states, however, who can fail to 
perceive that we possess IMMENSE ADVAN- 
TAGEs in this contest, which properly improved, 
must, in the end, crown our efforts with triumph- 
ant success, It is true we have but few ships, 
but we have ship timber in abundance, of the 
ch «cest description; and surely no southern man 
can be insensible of the importance of securing a 
mercantile marine, which in the future changes 
and chances to which our country must sooner or 
later be exposed, may be essential not only to our 
prosperity, but to our very existence as a free 
people. We want, also, it is said, commercial 
capital and credit, and cannot, it is supposed, fur- 
nish an extensive market for foreign goods, as will 
enable us to enter into successful competition with 
the cities of the north. Now, we base alt our cal- 
culations and rest all our hopes upon the fact, that 
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it is the natural course of trade, to exchange di- 
rectly, the productions of one country for those of 
another; and that all indirect and circuitous modes 
of intercourse must be attended by increased ex. 
pense, and be therefore less advantageous to alll 
parties than the direct trade. ‘Trade, like water, 
always seeks its level, and unless when opposed 
by natural or artificial barriers, will run its course 
in the shortest and most direct line. It must be 
admitted, therefore, that but for opposing obsta- 
cles, which have been interposed, and which have 
forced the commerce of the south out of its natu- 
ral channels, our cotton, rice, and tobacco would 
have found their markets in Europe, by the short- 
est and most direct route from southern sea-ports 
and in southern ships; and it is equally obvious, 
that the foreign goods received in exchange for 
these productions would have been returned to us 
through the same channels. Now, can any plau- 
sible reason be assigned, why, under a@ system of 
free trade, the exports of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia—amounting as has been shown to $24,000,- 
000 annually, should not be sent directly to Ku- 
rope from Charleston and Savannah? and why 
the foreign goods for which they are exchanged, 
should not be imported directly in return? Our 
harbors are safe and commodious, the voyage is 
shorter and safer, and the freight less. But what 
is of infinitely more importance, we actually PRo- 
DUCE THE VERY ARTICLES Which are to be 
exported, and require FOR OUR OWN CONSUMP- 
TION the very goods to be received in exchange 
for those exports. Now, can any thing. be con- 
ceived more unnatural—more out of the usual and 
proper course of business; than that OUR COTTON, 
which is to be exchanged for the manufactures of 
England, should be first shipped to New York— 
there sold tothe New York merchant—by him 
transhipped and sent to England—there again sold 
and converted into British goods—which goods 
are to be first imported into New York, and from 
thence forwarded to Charleston—thence to be sold 
to the Carolina merchant, and paid for in bills at 
6 percent. Count the number of agencies em- 
ployed in this transaction; sum up the freight, in- 
surance, commissions, profits, and other charges; 
consider the loss of time and the risks incident to 
such a course; and can any reasonable man enter- 
tain a doubt, that if such a trade can be carried on 
at all, a DIRECT IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE, 
(if there .be no obstacle interposed, ) must be infi- 
nitely more profitable? Under similar circum- 
stances, the capital required to carry on the indi- 
rect trade must be much greater than that which 
must be needed in the direct trade. Indeed, under 
a system of mutual exchanges of our productions 
for those of Europe, the capital required, under 3 
well ordered system of commercial arrangement, 
would be comparatively small. Credit might, to 
a great extent, supply the place of capital, and 
such a trade might be conducted on_ principles, 
which might ensure to the planter the largest pro- 
fits on his crops, and his supplies at the lowest 
rates; while the merchant, the ship-owner, al 
every other class in the community, would part 
cipate largely in the advantages of such a trade. 
But let this direct intercourse be once establish 
ed, and capital would soon flow in from all quat- 
ters, to supply any deficiency that might be ound 
to exist. ‘The great law of demand and supply; 





would not leave us long without a money capital 
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fully adequate to.all the operations of trade. So 
with regard to the market for the foreign goods, 
which under this system would be received ut 
our southern sea-poris. Obtaining them, as we 
should be able to do, at lesa cost than they could 
possibly be procured through New York, we 
would unquestionably be able to dispose of them 
on advantageous terins, at least to the extent of 
our own demand for those goods; and this alone 
would increase our direct importations to five or 
six times their present amount. If only the con- 
sumption of the south was supplied through her 
own ports, this of itself would create a revolution 
in our trade, which would chaage the entire face 
of the country, and pour a flood of wealth and 
prosperity through every part of our land. Butit 
is one of the most important and interesting fea- 
tures of our system, that it is inseparably connect- 
ed with the extension of our intercourse with the 
interior of our country, by means of rail roads, ca- 
nals, and turnpikes. A connexion between the 
south and the west by the various schemes now 
in progress in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, will furnish an outlet for 
all the goods that can be received from abroad in 
exchange for our productions. And when the 
great west shall find a market and receive her 
supplies through the sea-ports of the south; a de- 
mand will be turnished, the extent and value of 
which cannot be ioo largely estimated. Let these 
various schemes, therefore, for the extension of 
our interior connexions, be prosecuted with a zeal 
and energy worthy of the object. Let no unwor- 
thy jealousies—no narrow or merely sectional 
views, disturb that harmony of feeling and concert 
of action, which are so essential to success. 

There are some circumstances connected with 
the present condition of the country, which may 
serve to animate our zeal, encourage our efforts, 
and urge us to that prompt action on which our 
success may depend. 

Our great staple has now become “the common 
currency of the world.” It is the great medium of 
exchange, regulating and controlling, to a consider- 
able extent, the commercial operations both of 
Europe and Anierica. During the suspension of 
specie payments, it affords almost the only means 
of obtaining those credits abroad, on which north- 
ern commerce hus heretofore mainly relied for its 
support. ‘This great staple is our own. 

‘he revolutions which have recently taken place 
in the commercial world—the failures and destruc- 
tion of credit in New York, and the stoppage 
of the Americau houses in Great Britain, has 
brought about a crisis peculiarly favorable to our 
views. Here is our cotton iying at our very 
doors; the produce of’ our own fields, and furnish- 
ing at this time, the only medium of exchange 
lor the manufactures of Europe. Why should 
ourown merchants not use if for this purpose? 

he door is now open to us, and we have but to 
enter and take possession of that which belongs 
tous. If we improve the opportunity, the victory 
Will be ours. The tide in our aflairs is at the 
food. Let us launch upon it bravely, and it will 
assuredly “lead us on to fortune.” But should 
this glorious opportunity be lost, our gallant bark, 
instead of riding the waves in triumph, may be 
driven among the breakers or dashed upon the 
rocks, or at best be again involved in those “eddies 
and shallows” from which we ma y never more be 
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able to escape. Even the “Pilot who weathers 
the storm” may be compelled to “give up the 
ship,” when deserted by the crew and left in a 
condition so utterly hopeless. 

‘The measures which are deemed by the com- 
mittee proper to be adopted, in order to carry 
these views into eflect, are embodied in distinct 
propositions, which are herewith submitted to the 
convention, ‘They embrace a strong and empha- 
tic declaration of the feelings and opinions of the 
convention, on the importance of a direct import 
and export trade, and the duty of adopting all pro- 
per means for the purpose of establishing and pro- 
moting it. They recommend, in the next place, 
strong, earnest, and reiterated appeals, to the un- 
derstanding and feeling of all the people interest- 
ed, with a view to enlist their sympathies, excite 
their patriotism, and to call into action an enlight- 
ened public opinion in furtherance of our views. 
An adjourned meeting of the convention to he 
held in this place, on the 3d Monday in October 
next; an address to the people of the slave-hold- 
ing states, and the adoption of other suitable 
measures to secure a full representation, at that 
convention, from all the states interested, are 
among the measures recommended. | In lookin 
to the essential objects of providing capital an 
credit, as well as markets for our imports, and 
thus laying a sure foundation for the ultimate suc- 
cess of ou,’ schemes, a series of important practi- 
cal measures have been recommended, which if 
carried into full effect, will, it is confidently believ- 
ed, go very far to put our merchants on a footing 
with those at the north. An earnest call is made 
upon the banks, to which they can hardly fail to 
respond, to provide the required capital and credit, 
by arrangements perlectly safe as to themselves, 
and at the same time well calculated to furnish all 
the facilities which the direct trade will require. 
A plan for equalizing our domestic exchanges, and 
keeping up the eredit of our banks during the sus- 
pension of specie payments, has also been de- 
vised, which it is most earnestly desired may be 
carried into effect by them. It is not to be con- 
cealed, that without the aid and support of the 
banks, the difficulties in our way will be greatly 
multiplied. ft will depend upon them, in u great 
measure, to determine the fate of our great enter- 
prise. In order to divert capital and credit from 
other pursuits into the channels of commerce, an 
appeal is also made to planters, capitalists and 
others, to avail themselves of the provisions of the 
acts of the legislatures of the several states, pass- 
ed during the last winter, authorizing limited part- 
nerships; and it is recommended that the youth of 
our country should be directed to commercial pur- 
suits, and prepared by a suitable education to fill 
the responsible station, and elevate the high cha- 
racter ol the soulhern merchant. ‘These, aud other 
suggestions embraced in the resolutivns, consti- 
tute the measures recomn.ended to the convention 
for their adoption. It will be seen, that they em- 
brace a series of measures of a practical charac- 
ter, all believed to be well calculated to promote 
the objects for which they are designed. It is true, 
that we can do no more than to urge the adoption 
of these measures on the part of the banks, and 
others interested. But when it is recollected that 
this convention is composed of near two hundred 
delegates, representing five states and one terri{o- 
ry, and when we consider the weight of charac- 
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ter, influence, and acknowledged talents of those 
who compose it; and when, above all, we remem- 
ber that they are engaged in a’ matter of deep pub- 
lic concern, involving the welfare, prosperity, and 
honor of these states, it can hardly be believed, 
that their deliberate opinions and earnest recom- 
mendations can be without effect. Our chief de- 
pendence after all, however, must be upon public 
opinion; but we have too much confidence in the 
truth and justice of our cause to entertain a doubt 
of our success, if every member of this assembly 
would regard it as his own personal concern; as 
well as a sacred duty which he owes to himself, 
his posterity and his country; to use his utmost ef- 
forts to advance the great work. Judging from 
the past, we have no cause to distrust the future. 
Six months ago the first meeting of the conven- 
tion took place at Augusta. It was composed of 
80 members representing two states and one terri- 
tory. Now we have five states and one territory 
represented by 180 members. The proceedings of 
the assembly have gone abroad, and wherever 
they have been received, have produced a power- 
ful influence on public opinion, of which we have 
the most gratifying evidence in the legislation of 
several states on one of their recommendations, 
and the increased interest every where felt in the 
subject of their deliberations. 

Thus encouraged, we should go on in that con- 
fidence, which a good cause should never fail to 
inspire. But to secure success, we must be pre- 
pared to make the necessary efforts. Of one 
thing we may be assured, that this great victory 
cannot be easily achieved. It is the order ofa 
wise and benificent providence, that nothing truly 
great or good, can be attained without pains and 
labor. 

This is the price which must be paid to secure 
success; and if we are not prepared to make the 
necessary exertions, we must yield the prize. 
Nor can our mighty work be accomplished in a 
day. All essential changes in the condition of a 
country, must be worked out by slow degrees. 
We may be assured, that nothing short ofa high 
resolve, which no opposition can move, a devoted 
zeal, proof against all discouragements, and an 
untiring perseverance, which shall rise superior to 
all difficulties, can enable us to work out our “ po- 
litical salvation.” {Let us not deceive ourselves 
then, with the vain belief, that our progress in this 
work will be every where cheered by the approv- 
ing smiles of our countrv, and the cordial support 
of our fellow-citizens. Conscious that we are ac- 
tuated by the purest motives, and that “all the 
ends we aim at are our country’s,” we must 
nevertheless be prepared for all manner of opposi- 
tion. ‘The measures we propose come into con- 
flict with too many deeply-rooted prejudices, and 
too many adverse interests, to enable us to hope, 
that even our motives shall escape detraction, and 
our purposes misrepresentation. We have those 
around us, whose prospects in life, in a great mea- 
sure, depend upon the defeat of our plans. 

A large portion of the Union,—which always 
has exerted, and still exerts, almost a controlling 
influence upon public opinion, at home and abroad, 
will be roused into action, to deprive us of public 
confidence, and to drive us from our course. We 
shall be ridiculed, as the supporters of wild and 
Utopian theories;—as visionary enthusiasts, wast- 
ing their strength in the pursuit of impracticable 





schemes. We shall be charged with ungenerous 
prejudices, and unkind feelings towards our north- 
ern brethren, (feelings which are strangers to our 
bosoms,) and the stale, though potent slander, 
will be revived, of HOSTILITY TO THE UNIOoy, 
Now, if in the consciousness of rectitude, we are 
not fully prepared to encounter ALL THIS, and 
MORE,— if we are not unalterably determined to 
go on in our course, “through good report,.and 
through evil report,’—if we are not firmly and 
unchangeably resolved to trample down all oppo- 
sition—it would be better that we should stop 
here, and attempt to advance no farther. These 
difficulties are thus fairly stated, not for your dis- 
couragement, but that we may be fully prepared 
to meet them. If we are true to ourselves, we 
shall most assuredly triumph over all obstacles, 
The high character, intelligence, and influence, 
which compose this Convention, properly and 
zealously exerted, CAN NEVER BE PUT DOWN, 
It is as. certain as the rising of the morrow’s sun, 
that we shall achieve the emancipation of the 
south and south-west, if we are only prepared to 
make the efforts necessary to the accomplishment 
ofthe good work. We shall live down the slan- 
ders of our enemies, and in the rich fruits of a no- 
ble and peaceful victory, will find our best reward. 
The peculiar institutions of the south, will be for- 
tified and strengthened,—the streams of a rich 
and varied commerce will fertilize our soil, while 
diversified pursuits will stimulate the industry, add 
to our wealth, enlarge the minds, and improve 
the character of our people. Civilization and re- 
finement,—the handmaids of virtue,—will adorn 
our land; and the GREAT TRUTH will be seen, 
and felt, and acknowledged, that of all the social 
conditions of man, the most favorable to the de- 
velopment of the cardinal virtues of the heart and 
the noblest faculties of the soul—to the promotion 
of private happiness and public prosperity, is that of 
SLAVE-HOLDING COMMUNITIES UNDER FREE 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS—a truth hardly yet 
understood among ourselves, but which the future 
history of these states is, we trust, destined to il- 
lustrate. Animated by these sentiments, and in- 
fluenced by these views—and with a firm reliance 
upon Divine Providence—let the members of this 
Convention now PLEDGE THEMSELVES to each 
other, and to their country, to Go FORWARD— 
firmly resolved to leave nothing undone that may 
advance our great and patriotic objects. Let us 
be prepared to make every personal sacrifice, and 
to use all just and honorable means for the accom- 
plishment of our great work—unalterably deter- 
mined to PERSEVERE UNTO THE END. 


LEAD MINE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


It affords us much pleasure to state that a valu- 
able lead mine has been recently discovered 10 
the lower part of Davidson county. 

The ore is the carbonate of lead which unites 
the advantages of great yield and very easy re 
duction, and the vein is said to be very extensive. 
The carbonate of lead has never been found in 
considerable quantities in Europe, but exists 10 
abundance at the celebrated Lamotte Mine in 
Missouri, where, owing to the ignorance of the 
miners, it was until recently considered as worth- 
less; but that mine having been taken up by 4 
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company who have brought the lights of science 
to their assistance, the carbonate of lead is now 
preserved with great care, and considered the most 
valuable ore. 

The mine in Davidson has been purchased by 
Mr. Roswell A. King, whose skill and persevering 
industry are well known, and insure success. 





LATE WORKS OF MASSACHUSETTS IN AID OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 


We have received several valuable publications, 
which exhibit evidences of the recent progress made 
in Massachusetts in promoting agricultural interests, 
both by the action of the government and the people. 
In addition to the other and greater merits of these se- 
veral publications, one, far from unimportant, is, that 
they are published in the uniform and handsome form 
of large octavo, and the paper and typography are such 
as to be worthy of the subjects, and to facilitate the 
use, as well as to induce the binding and preservation 
of these and similar publications. In this minor re- 
spect, of form and appearance, these publications are 
very greatly superior to the documents published by 
the legislature of Virginia; though even that great in- 
feriority is as nothing when compared to the immea- 
surable inferiority of the substance—the acts and works 
—of the commonwealth of Virginia in support of agri- 
culture, compared to those of Massachusetts. 

Among the most important, and the first in order of 
these publications, is the ‘Agricultural Report of the 
County of Essex, Mass.’ This is the first part of the 
labors of the Rev. Henry Colman, commissioner of 
the agricultural survey of Massachusetts, ordered by 
the legislature of that state; and though the subject is 
acounty which is one of the least agricultural of a 
state which, if compared to Virginia, is generally but 
little fitted to reward cultivation, or improvement, still, 
the report is an earnest of the value of such surveys to 
agriculture, and of the ability of the surveyor and re- 
porter selected for this noble work. In the foregoing 
pages of this number, we have copied parts of this re- 
port, which our intelligent readers will doubtless find 
interesting, if not instructive, notwithstanding the 
great difference of the circumstances of Essex in Mas- 
sachusetts, and every part of Virginia. There is not 
acounty in all the wide extent of Virginia, and no 

matter whether it be the best or the worst cultivated 
at present, of which a similar minute and careful re- 
port would not be highly interesting, and highly in- 
structive, to a large portion of the farmers of our state; 
andif a generalagricultural survey of Virginia were or- 
dered, and properly executed, such as is now in progress 
in Massachusetts, it would do more good to agricul- 
ture, and to the general interests of this commonwealth, 
than the worst and most stupid course of any recent 
legislature has done harm; and that is a very strong 
‘sertion. But it is in vain to expect any such things 
here; and useless to refer to them, except to denounce, 
2 deserved terms of reprobation and contempt, the le- 
ulation of a great state, much wagting and highly 
“Wsceptible of profiting by agricultural improvement, 


which has continually refused the smallest aid to such 
improvement, and lends all its energy, and gives near- 
ly allits labors, and all the spare revenue of the state, 
to endless and useless talking about federal relations, 
sustaining the bank-ocracy in its every iniquity, help- 
ing demagogues to the offices they seek, and giving 
fat jobs and profits to numerous individuals, under the 
false pretence of aiding public improvements. 

The other publications referred to, which are strict- 
ly agricultural, are the ‘Transactions of the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society, for 1837,’ and separate memoirs of 
the commissioner of the agricultural survey, ‘On the 
cultivation of Spring Wheat,’ and ‘On Bone Manure.’ 
Another, which is principally and most usefully, 
though not entirely directed to benefit agricultural 
improvement, is the ‘Re-examination of the Economical 
Geology of Massachusetts,’ by Prof. Edward Hitch- 
cock; which, in its general features, seems to compare 
with the geological reports of Virginia, pretty much in 
the same manner as the business-like and matter-of- 
fact doings of the legislature of Massachusetts, with the 
eloquent declamation and endless and fruitless speech- 
making in that of Virginia. Some extracts from this 
excellent and practical report, and also some animad- 
versions on particular portions of it, may be given in 
this journal at a future time. 


NATURAL COKE FOUND IN VIRGINIA, 


‘There seems to be no end tothe mineral trea- 
sures of Virginia. Yesterday we heard of another 
discovery, which, according to present appear- 
ance, is destined to prove of incalculable service. 
The reader will recoliect, that during the last au- 
tumn we spoke of a rich vein of iron ore, which 
was in a course of exploration, on the south side 
of the James River, near the coal pits, and from 
two to three miles of the river. ‘The ore has been 
further opened ; and we are happy to learn, pro- 
mises to be of great value. It is under the auspi- 
ces of John Heth, Ksq., and is immediately on 
the new rail road, which will soon be opened, 
from the coal pits to the river. 

But the discovery embraces a new object—a 
large and rich bed of natural coke, which is just 
below the iron ore—and is suspected of being in a 
large field—and of, being near 17 feet thick. The 
coke was first discovered by those who are engaged 
in laying down the rail road. ‘They thought of 
burning it as fuel, and the experiment has an- 
swered. Itis said that Professor Rogers has pro- 
nounced it to be a natural coke—and we under- 
stand, that Mr. Deane is about to try its virtues in 
his iron rolling mill. Should it correspond with 
the indications which have so far transpired, it will 
prove a source of great wealth to its worthy, libe- 
ral, and enterprising proprietor—as well as of 
advantages to the rising manufacturers of Rich- 
mond.— Enquirer. 

We have seen experiments made in the foun- 
dry of this city, upon specimens of the coke, 
found in Chesterfield county. In the course of an 
hour and 39 minutes, near 1200 lbs. of iron, 
brought from the mine near Fredericksburg, were 








fused; and the castings were uncommonly smooth. 
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There seems to be no doubt, that it will answer | or grass is astonishing. ‘The yard should have a 


admirably the purpose of smélting the iron from 
the ore. 

The fire, which is made of it, is intensely hot. 
[t much resembles the anthracite ; but it has a lit- 
tle more flame. 

It is considered a very valuable discovery—and 
it is unique in this country. Analvsis gives more 
than 70 per cent. of carbon—small portions of iron, 
earth and volatile matter.—J0. 





From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


ON REARING DOMESTIC POULTRY. 


It has frequently occurred to us, that the man- 
agement ol a poultry-yard is notso rationally con- 
ducted as it ought tobe. When we consider the 
rapid advances that have been made of late years 
among the industrious classes of the community 
in intellectual acquirements, more especia!ly in 
the southern parts of the kingdom—Scotland hav- 
ing been for aseries of years an educated coun- 
try, while the same classes in England were yet 
in ignorance—we feel warranted in our objections, 
because we have practically proved the fallacy of 
the “auld warld” methods of treating aa por 
tion of our live-stock, and have established our 
right to make those objections, by the success 
which has attended our own plan. The best test 
of our ability in the office which we can offer to 
our readers is, that we pay nature the compliment 
to suffer her to dictate to us, and that, as faras 
poosaes we attend to her wise and simple laws. 

f this candid acknowledgment be in our favor, we 
fear not to gain proselytes from the old to the new 
method, and proceed to the detail. 

In large farms, and among the very poor, it 
would not be desirable to have a poultry-yard por- 
tioned off ; inthe former case, because that part 
of the live-stock is subsidiary, in the latter, be- 
cause the outlay, though trifling, would be too 
considerable. very numerous class of persons, 
however, remain, to whom the rearing of poultry 
might be an object of emolument ; and others 
again, who seek for no remuneration beyond the 
pleasure which arises from possessing the means 
of consuming those animals which are the pro- 
duce of their own estates. In all cases it is gra- 
tilying to know and to follow a plan which leads 
to the most satisfactory results; and that is pre- 
sumed to be the best, which is founded upon the 
experience of years. We will begin with 

The poult .—This ought, when practica- 
ble, to be separated from the other portions of the 
premises devoted to live-stock, and even subdivi- 
ded when various kinds of fowls are kept which 
are inimical to each other, as is the case with the 
guinea-fowls (or Pintadas, or Galline, as they 
are indiscriminately called), and the more familiar 
tribe of cocks and hens. The yard should be dry, 
as nothing is so injurious as damp; in order to 
effect this, the surface should be gravel, on a 
foundation of chalk, for the benefit of quick drain- 
age. ‘This preliminary we consider all but indis- 
pensable; the difference that would be experi- 
enced in the well-doing of poultry thatis reared on 
a gravelor chalk-paved yard from those that drag- 
gle through their existence on wet clayey ground 
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full exposure to the south, and contain an open 
shelter from either sun or rain; Within it should 
be placed drv sand, ashes, small gravel, and chalk, 
for the use of the birds; the two first named ina- 
terials they require for the purpose of dusting 
themselves, a process in which they not only de- 
light, but which is essential for their health; the 
fine gravel is constantly picked up by them, and 
without it, their food would not undergo a health- 
ful state of digestion. . Although the space allot- 
ted to them is to be separated from the general 
farm, it should be contiguous to a meadow or a 
common, for grass is absolutely necessary for them; 
a small opening should, therefore, be made in the 
fence, through which they may gain access toit, 
Instinct will teach the old birds to remain no long- 
er than is needful; of chickens we shall speak 
hereafter. We have had opportunities of com- 
paring the state of poultry which had been pre- 
vented from ranging among grass with our own 
that had never been debarred from it, and the re- 
sults were so satisfactory to us that we cannot do 
otherwise than recommend the plan. No animal 
thrives well upon one only species of food; of man 
himself it is asked “ can he live by bread alone?” 
The craving which poultry evince for a change of 
food is evident to all who will take the trouble to 
watch them; after having eaten well of variety, 
with a profusion of the grain yet lying before them, 
they will eagerly run to acommon and finish 
their meal, upon the various aliments that are 
presented to their choice, grubs, worms, insects, 
and even of the grass itself they will eat very 
considerable quantities, wher left to their own 
freedom, and this not now and then only, but dai- 
ly, for they live very regularly. ‘Their habits ap- 
near to be as fixed as those of mankind; they like 
to be abroad early in the morning, before the 
slugs, &c., which are most alert during’ the hours 
of darkness, have retired to the earth; they then 
return to their corn, which they rarely finish until 
they have been abroad. After having drunk wa- 
ter and dusted themselves, the hens proceed to 
the nests for the purpose of laying. They afier- 
wards lie lazily about, take their stesta towards 
noon, then look for their mid-day meal; again sal- 
ly forth to the grass, and rove about at their ease, 
until itis time for them to receive a third feed, 
when they retire to roost, in summer about six, 
in winter towards four o’clock. 

The most approved species of poultry.—In a for- 
mer number of this periodical, all the kinds are 
enumerated, and their different qualities specified, 
so that choice may thus be made. (See No. xxxi. 
December, 1835, pp. 372, 390.) é have but to 
observe that white fowls with short legs, are those 
to which we give preference. ‘There exists a pre- 
judice against them, that they are more tender than 
those with dark plumage; we have‘not found this 
to be the case, though we are decidedly of opi- 
nion that the flesh of the former is more delicate 
than that of dark fowls with black legs. 

Poultry-houses.—If the number of fowls to be 
kept, be very considerable, it would, perhaps, be 
right to have two or three dormitories, in the 
event of infectious disorders appearing among the 
stock; but we do not offer this opinion as our ow! 
having never experienced any illpess of a conta 
gious kind, nor having indeed lost any of our n0- 
merous stock, except from casualties and acel- 
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dents. One roomy—nay, lofty fowl-house, will 
be sufficient where judicious attention is paid to 
the following particulars. Ventilation is highly 
requisite, for where numerous creatures congre- 
gate and remain shut up for many hours, an un- 
healthy heat will be generated, and a bad effluvia 
from the manure will stagnate and create disor- 
ders which would never exist if free ventilation 
and cleanliness were attended to. We have seen 
in those anomalous spots peculiar to England, yet 
christened by a French name, and styled ‘“F’ermes 
Ornées,”’ where every item was pretty, and ex- 
pensive, and ornamental, and artificial, and, con- 
sequently, liable to failure; we say, in such places, 
we have seen fowl-houses, barely seven feet in 
height, with plastered walls and ceiled ceiling, 
with close-shutting door, and a glazed casement, 
not made to open! ‘The inevitable consequences 
were most offeasive odors, and a sickly stock, 
which of course consisted of the most expensive, 
because rare species, and were continually obliged 
to be renewed. 

Fowl-houses, we repeat, should be lofty, and 
securely closed in the lower part, to prevent the 
ingress Of vermin, not only foxes, but stoats, 
weasels, rats, &c. The upper portion may be 
very open, as much so indeed as is consistent with 
due shelter from rain. As it is the nature of 
warm air to ascend, it is evident that the atmos- 
phere which is heated with, and contaminated by, 
the creatures and their odor, will ascend and pre- 
vent the descent of cold air. The floor of the 
dormitory ought to be formed of any convenient 
material which will be found to be most dry, even, 
and commodious, in order to allow of its being 
frequently washed. In Jaying the floor, a gradual 
slope should be made towards the middle, or to 
one side, where a drain might carry off the mois- 
ture, after it had been scrubbed with a birch- 
broom. All good farmers and gardeners are 
aware of the value to their land of every kind of 
manure, and need not our recommendation to 
save every portion; hence, the drain from the 
hen-house will of course be made to communicate 
with the general reservoir of liquid sullage, which 
every country homestead ought to possess in the 
most convenient corner of the premises, where it 


could be covered in and kept from evaporation, | 


by a rough building or shed erected over it. The 
boxes for nests should be constructed of unplaned 
boards, and fastened to the walls about three feet 
from the ground, and by no means should they be 
placed in the fowl-house; an out-building ought 
to be devoted to the purpose, where the birds 
may fulfil their duties either of laying or sitting 
quite undisturbed; a fowl-house appears to be se- 
dulously avoided by poultry, excepting at the 
hours of rest. Clean straw, not very long, must 
be coiled round in the nests, but hay should never 

made use of; the scent is said to be too power- 
ful for the birds, and to harbor insects. We do 
hot assert this of our own knowledge, but had we 
hot heard any objections made to the use of the 
latter, we should give the preference to straw. 

he fowl-house should be lime-whited every 
‘pring. ‘The perches for roosting should be of dif- 
erent heights, but wider apart than the length of 
the larger sized birds, to prevent the fowls which 
May roost on the lower poles from being incon- 
Yenienced by those above them. A sloping board 
with slips of deal nailed on to it, at distances of 








three inches, should be fixed from the floor to the 
lower range of perches, to facilitate the ascent of 
chickens when they have le(t their coops, and be- 
gin to assume the lonley of roosting fowls. The 
door of the house should be set open every morn- 
ing when the birds are let out, to preserve the 
place healthful by constant ventilation; and where 
no objection exists to its being kept open all day, 
there need be no other place of ingress and egress; 
where, however, such objection does exist, an 
opening must be made in the door itself at the 
bottom, large enough to admit the birds, which 
(the opening) should have a sliding board made 
to run in grooves, that must be closed in the even- 
ing when the fowls are locked in, and this is a 
precaution which no one will neglect who values 
his poultry. It will be seen that by closing the 
little door, we prevent all egress in a morning, 
until some one of the family may be stirring. 
Long experience has taught us the value of the 
regulation; for not only are the fowls thus pre- 
served from the attacks of early marauders of eve- 
ry kind (and many persons would not hesitate to. 
run down and appropriate a wandering pullet 
who would fear to rob a hen-roost!), but the 
voung chickens are thus prevented from strolling 
into the grass while yet it remains saturated with 
rain or heavy dew; nor will the creatures be de- 
barred from their favorite and natural, morning 
meal by this arrangement, since, where animals 

re kept in an establishment, persons must be 
abroad sufficiently early to allow of their finding 
worms, &c., before the sun shall have exerted so 
much power upon thei, as to drive them into their 
holes, and remove the dew from the grass. 

Treatment of the Poultry.—Having cared for 
their accommodation, we will proceed to the birds 
themselves. ‘The stock being chosen—in which 
we would recommend that some of the “everlast- 
ing layers” be introduced—the proprietor. will 
commence his observations. A poultry-yard ‘is 
replete with interest, but, as every one may not 
feel equally impressed with a sense of it, andy. 
moreover, possess neither time nor inclination to 
give the subject personal attention, and thus gain 
experience for himself, we will do our best to im- 
part our own. We are convinced, however, that 
if the “master’s eye” be not upon the creatures of 
his farm, they will fare the worse. Servants, 
however faithful and trust-worthy, cannot accom- 
plish all that is wished of their vigilance, nor can 
they feel that degree of interest which is necessa- 
rv in the creatures committed to their char:re, 
Their minds are not of the same calibre, their edu- 
cation has not fitted them to comprehend the phi- 
lossphic motives which their employers mi¢!it 
bring to bear upon the subject; hence, to have 
proper attention paid, it is absolutely requisite tliat 
a master should not only say to his servant— 
“Do!” but see that “he doeth.” 

A stock of fowls should consist of pullets and 
hens of from one to four years of age; they u su- 
ally are supposed to decline afier the third ye:ar; 
but when any good quality is evinced, such as be- 
ing good layers, close sitters, or careful moth ers, 
it is obvious that, to deprive ourselves of valuable 
dependents, only because “it is said’ that tlaey 
are on the wane at a certain age, is sufficiently ab- 
surd. Itisa fallacy to deem those hens infe rior 
which happen to possess large combs; it is eq:ial- 
ly a mistake to consider that those which c row 
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like a cock are worthless; and to attempt to refute 
the popular superstition that it is “unlucky” to 
keep a crowing hen would be idle; it is too ridicu- 
lous to be further alluded to. The number of lay- 
ing fowls, will, of course, depend on the wish of 
the individual, and his facilities for their accommo- 
dation. A large number is quite as easily attend- 
ed to as ascanty stock. If only four, five, or six 
hens be kept, one cock will be sufficient, and it 
will be better to increase the stock by degrees, for 
a year or two, by allowing a young cock to grow, 
rather than to introduce another from a foreign 
collection. Battles and persecution would be, in 
the latter case, endless. A change of breed can 
always be accomplished, by procuring eggs from 
an approved stock. Eggs that are intended for 
sitting, “it is said,” should not exceed a month 
old; and as, in a state of nature, a hen would oc- 
cupy nearly that period in Jaying the usual com- 
plement of eggs, the rule is a good one; but a 
simple process, which we shall hereafter describe, 
whereby they may be preserved fresh, eatable, 
and sittable, for many months, will render all pre- 
caution as to the length of the time they may 
have been laid unnecessary. Fifteen eges will 
be generally sufficient for hens of the usual size, 
though the very finest, healthiest, and most suc- 
cessful breed we ever had, was the produce of a 
white hen which had “stolen a nest,” had laid 
sixteen eggs, and brought forth the whole number 
of chickens, every one of which she reared. We 
would not recommend that hens be allowed to sit 
until after the turn of days. Karly in January, if 
the weather be mild, they will sometimes indicate 
a wish to incubate which need not be thwarted, if 
conveniences can be commanded for the accom- 
modation of the mother and her brood. Constant 
attention, however, is requisite, and, from being 
reared totally under shelter, the chickens, like hot- 
house plants, will be so tender, that there is small 
chance of ultimate success. ‘The same objection 
exists against attempting to rear a brood late in 
the autumn; the first week in September is the 
latest period at which it ought to be hazarded. 
There is yet another time, during which it is ab- 
solutely indispensable that hens be prevented from 
sitting, and that is the month of June. Close ob- 
servation (after having suffered at that season nu- 
merous failures most unaccountably) enabled us 
to discover the cause, and thereby verify the truth 
of an old saying which we have since met with— 
“Between the sickle and the scythe, 
What you rear will seldom thrive.” 

We had noticed that chickens which were 
hatched during the month of July were almost all 
attacked about the time of their first moulting (a 
period always attended with much suffering to 
them) with a fatal disorder, the symptoms of 
which were unvarying. The chickens appeared 
to collapse, and moved about with difficulty, as if 
their joints were stiffened, or rather as if the skin 
had become tight and tender; their feathers be- 
came rough and stood out; their wings drooped 
and dragged on the ground; they refused suste- 
nance; and becoming more and more weak and 
torpid, they, in a day or two, died off in great 
numbers. Every rational means was resorted to, 
in order to arrest, or even account for, the disor- 
der; at length it was discovered, that they were 
in a high state of fever, and that the extreme red- 
ness of the skin was caused by the irritation of 





hundreds of that minute pest the harvest bug, 
Some—very few—were recovered by anointing 
them all over with oil and vinegar;* but the recipe 
is too rough for little delicate creatures, already 
enduring the pain attendant on the season 9; 
moulting. It became obvious, that the period du- 
ring which harvest bugs are most numerous and 
tormenting, must be inimical to the rearing of 
chickens; and that, if the hens were not allowed 
to sitin June, or rather, if the chicks were eithe 
strong enough to cope with the evil, or were no’ 
hatched until the season for the pest had passe; 
by, that the destruction might be prevented, an 
so it has proved. 

We do not suppose that we are addressing 
readers who are entirely ignorant on the subjec: 
of poultry, and therefore omit the more obviou; 
and simple directions and information; such as the 
indications by which it may be known when a 
hen is inclined to sit; how long a time elapses be- 
fore her chickens will be hatched, &c.; yet we 
would not that one reader should be disappointed 
by the incompleteness of the subject on which we 
are writing. It may be as well therefore to state, 
that when hens shall have laid from ten to twenty 
egys, they generally, but not always, show the 
first symptom of a desire to incubate, which is re- 
maining a long time upon the nest; they then be- 
gin to cluck, and their combs lose that bright red 
color (the infallible sign of good health, and dis- 
position to lay) which they had shown. Very 
young hens sometimes deceive by evincing all 
these symptoms, and will even take to an empty 
nest, and remain close for a day or two, yet direct- 
ly after they are put in possession of all they ap- 
pear to require, will capriciously leave the eggs 
and resume their usual habits. It is customary to 

lace an odd number of eggs under a hen, not “for 
uck,” as the auld wives suppose, but because 
they lie*more round and compact. A large sized 
hen will cover fifteen well; but if she find the 
number too many, she will reject one. Should an 
egg be broken it must be removed, and her feath- 
ers washed from the clammy substance. For the 
first few days, some hens will sit so steadily, that 
they will not leave the nest for food. Fears have 
been expressed for the lives of hens under these 
circumstances, but we incline to think they miglit 
be left to nature; however, no harm can accrue 
from lifting them off the nests and placing food 
and water ready for them in the open air. They 
are refreshed by the change, and resume theit 
solitary duty in comfort. Food and water should 
always be provided for sitting hens once a-day, 
and that at a time when they cannot be persecu- 
ted and driven away from it by their congeners, 
namely, either before the fowls are let out in 4 
morning, or after they have retired to roost. The 
plan of feeding them on the nest is perfectly erro- 
neous, and contrary to nature. It is requisite, for 
the sake of cleanliness and health, that hens 
should leave it once in twenty-four hours, Asa 
attention to cleanliness is indispensable in every 
department of a homestead, we need scarcely 
mention that clean short straw should be provided 
for every sitting hen, and the nests be thoroughly 
cleaned out when the brood is hatched. 


* It should be known, that this is the best, nay. the 
only remedy for the annoyance which human beings 
experience from the same cause. 
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Itis much to be deplored that, in subjecting 
creatures to our use, we cannot maje their com- 
fort a greater object of attention. Granting that 
man has had control given him over the brute 
creation, it surely would prove his fitness for the 
gi that he should exercise his authority with 
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whole being hatched except those eggs which 
mzy be addled) the two days are expired, and 
quite ready for the food which has been provided 
for them. A coop should be put in a sunny spot, 
but not on grass; under this the hen and her fami- 


_ly must be placed, with groats, a little barley, and 


indness, and temper his power with mercy. If) clean water, ina chicken pan or a garden-pot sau- 


nature must be thwarted, it should be effected in 


‘cer. ‘They should be fed little and often with 


the gentlest manner. It sometimes happens, for | groats, a few grains of barley being always thrown 


example, that it is desirable to prevent hens trom 
sitting, when eggs are more in request than 
chickens: to obtain this end, we have known very 
cruel methods practised, such as plunging the poor 
birds into water, swinging them violeutly round, 


&e. The most eflectual plan, and the one | 


least objectionable, is to confine them under ¢oops, 
in a dark place, with plenty of clean water, and a 
rather short allowance of food, for two or three 
days. If on restoring them their liberty they 
should return to the nests, a repetition of the disci- 
pline for another day ortwo will generally be 
found an effectual preventive. By watching the 
denizens of a poultry-yard, not only much amuse- 
ment is afforded, but no little information of a 
practically useful nature may be obtained. {t will 
be seen which of the hens evince a disposition to 
sit, which to lay eggs, &c., and we ourselves en- 
joy the comfort of gratifying rather than crossing 
their instincts, by attending to these indications. 
When a hen has sat three weeks (twenty-one 
days), arrangements should be made for the young 
brood, but no interference should be allowed. 
Man is so conceited, that poor bungling nature 
cannot be expected to proceed in any of her ope- 
rations without his assistance! How could chick- 
ens break the shell if he were not kindly to aid 
them? When he or she has efficaciously taken this 
duty [rom nature, he carries the little fragile things 
in his rough awkward hands, pokes them into a 
basket withssome hay, which he sets before the 
kitchen fire, having first pulled off the scale at the 
lip of their beaks, forced open their jaws and 
thrust a pepper-corn down their throats. Then en- 
ter “a whole tide of children” and maid-servants, 
all eager to look at and fondle the “pretty dears!” 
and, in the struggle for precedence, down goes the 
basket with its half-dead inmates, which is forth- 
with picked up, and the creatures thus stroked and 
pitied, and exposed to cold, and again attempts to 
feed and nurse them, survive their rough entrance 
into life by a miracle. We repeat—there is no oc- 
casion to intrude upon the hen while she is hatch- 
ing her brood, ner ought we to do so. The chick 
that requires to be assisted from its shell will be 
loo puny to be worth the rearing. The mother 
may be left with safety, nay with benefit, for even 
lorty-eight hours from the time that the chickens 
‘gin to come forth. The fine instinct with which 
she is endued, will enable her to perfect the work 
o! which she has been for three weeks the sole 
artificer, She will assist the little prisoners, and 
throw away the intruding shells ; she will liberate 
their beaks from the scale, and “cro-o-o” to them, 
and dry their clammy down, and foster them in 
the genial warmth of her breast, and they will be 


tained in the intestines, for the purpose of afford- 
‘ng their first aliment. However this may be, cer- 
‘ain We are, that the brood thus left to the mo- 
‘her’s care, will be stout and strong when (the 
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to the mother, which she will peck and split, and 
call her young ones to partake of. Every day the 
coop should be removed to a little distance, so that 
the creatures may be clean and dry; and each 
morning too, a fresh sod of grass turf ought to be 
placed inside the coop for them to scratch and de- 
molish, to obtain any worms or insects that may 
be lurking among the roots of the grass. It is 
usual for hens to be detained in their coops fora 
month: we object to this decidedly. Indeed, 
where the range is small, and the situation in- 
closed, we prefer that nature should be seconded, 
and the maternal anxieties indulged, by setting 
them free after the first two or three days. 
Food.—We have stated that groats are the best 
aliment for chickens, but they may be discontinued 
as soon as it is perceived that the young ones are 
able to eat whole barley. ‘That food which is most 
nutritious is the most proper for every animal, and 
will be the cheapest in the end. While we were 
buying our experience, we made trial of all kinds 
that are usually given, tail-wheat, inferior barley, 
sunflower seeds (of which last we grew an immense 
quantity, on purpose to make a fair trial of the as- 
sertion, that this food would impart the color and 
flavor of game to the flesh of domestic fowls, and 
which we found to be a fallacy), maize or Indian 
corn, potatoes boiled, and barley of the best quali- 
ty. it must be confessed, that Indian corn is the 
aliment they most preferred, but as it is now very 
little cultivated in this country, it is too expensive, 
unless within a short distance of London, Liver- 
pool, &c., where it is imported from America. 
The best barley, therefore, and plenty of it, should 
be given with a few peasin the winter ; occasion- 
ally some boiled potatoes, the latter merely to 
amuse them, witha few green leaves from the 
garden, such as cabbage, lettuce, &c., to supply 
the place of their favorite grass, when sultry wea- 
ther may have deprived them of that daily treat. 
Clean fresh water, should be their only beverage. 
We abjure the system of cooping previously to 
killing, on several accounts ; it is not necessary, it 
is cruel, and it induces a state of disease, instead of 
health. ‘That itis not necessary, is evident from 
this fact, that a “barn-door fowl” has always re- 
tained the supremacy over the more grossly fed 
poultry of the metropolis ; that it is cruel, need 
scarcely be pointed out to the most unobservant ; 
that it induces disease, is a fact which will not be 
doubted, when we consider that we alter the crea- 
tures’ habits, debar them from exercise, and pre- 
vent them from having recourse to those instine- 


tive enjoyments, which contribute to health. If 


poultry have been well fed always, they can re- 
quire no fatting; if they are healthful, they are ia 


‘trengthened and nourished by the yolk, which is ithe fittest state for the table. The longest period 
said to form no part of the chickens, but to be re- 


of confinement which we consider necessary, is 
three days ; on the first two, we give them bar- 
ley-meal instead of barley, because, being unable 
to procure small gravel to assist in digesting that 
hard food, it is better to substitute an aliment 
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which is sofier. On the third day, they should eat 
nothing, that is for twelve hours, before they are 
killed. 

The horrid system of cramming, that disgrace 
to these enlightened times, we cannot too strongly 
reprobate! It is grievous to reflect upon the innate 
cruelty of nature which man possesses ; we regret 
to think it innate, yet such it must be, for if’ it pro- 
ceeded from ignorance, our educational systems 
ought to have instructed the community ; if from 
the remnants of our barbaric origin, civilization 
and sociality should have shamed human beings 
into humanity! Cruelty and cowardice are in- 
separable; the more weak and unoffending the ob- 
jects, the greater is his delight to torture them. 
How vitiated, too, must be the taste of those who 
can endeavor, and thereby encourage, this torture 
of creatures which are over fed, and consequently 
in a state of disease ! 

One of our beet writers on domestic poultry, 
Bonnington Mowbray, Esq. (whose able work is 
nevertheless tinctured with irrationalities) thus 
speaks of this vile custom, in his “Practical Trea- 
tise on breeding, rearing, and fattening domestic 
poultry,” page 69. 

“The Workingham method of feeding, is to 
confine the fowls in a dark place, and cram them 
with a paste made of barley-meal, mutton-suet, 
treacle, or coarse brown sugar, and milk, and 
they are found completely rine (ripe!) in a fort- 
night. Ifkept longer, the fever that is induced 
by this continued siate of repletion, renders them 
red and unsaleable, and frequently kills them. I 
must presume to repeat, it appears to me utterly 
contrary to reason, that fowls fed upon such greasy | 
and impure mixtures, can possibly produce flesh | 
so fat, firm, so delicate, high flavored, or nourish- | 
ing, as those fattened on more simple and substan- | 
tial food, as for example, meal and milk; and [| 
think lightly of either treacle or sugar. With re- | 
spect to grease of any kind, its chief’ effect must 
be to render the flesh loose, and of indelicate fla- 
vor. * * * * * Real excellence cannot be 
obtained, but by waiting Nature’s time, and using 
the best food. Besides all this, | have been very 
unsuccessful in any few attempts to fatten fowls 
by cramming, they seem to loathe the crams, to 
pine, and to lose the flesh they were put up with, 
instead of acquiring fat: and where crammed fowls 
do succeed, they must necessarily in the height of 
their fat be in astate of disease.” 

In and around London, the trade of fitting fowls 
is at once) extensive and lucrative. ‘The state of 
inisery in which these poor victims to the cruelty 
and gluttony of the coarse-feeding citizens and 
their caterers, drag on their existence, is truly pitia- 
ble; shut in from pure air, and the enjoyments of 
liberty, cooped up and gorged against their will 
with food abhorrent to their taste; what well- 
regulated mind does not revolt from the contem- 
plation, and who would not rather partake of even 
inferior flavored poultry, rather than encourage a 
trade so degrading to humanity! 

But we maintain, that the rational plan which 
we have detailed, will ensure a supply of the finest 
poultry that can be reared; thus, in discounte- 
nancing the cramming system, “virtue would be 
its own reward.” 

Our remarks on this subject being the result of 
experience, and our plans therefore practical, we 





ns 


to all who may adopt them, which has attended 
ourselves. We are fond of experimenting; and 
having tried every known method to preserve 
eggs, and found all of them fallible: we discover- 
ed a simple method, which we have proved to be 
unobjectionabie. It is well known, that while the 
yolk ofan egg remains surrounded by the white 
or albumen, the egg is good. Few of our readers 
can have been so fortunate as to have escaped 
that breakfast-table infliction—a stale egg; and 
they will not fail to have observed, that on one 
side of it there exists no white, but that the yolk 
is in close contact with the shell? ‘This alteration 
in the position of the vitellus or yolk, is the cause 
of the annoyance ; the shel! is porous, and as soon 
as that portion of the egg, which is intended to 
constitute the food of the chicken, and is conse- 
quently liable to corrupt on being exposed to the 
influence of the atmosphere, sinks through the 
surrounding medium, which cortains (and perhaps 
partakes of) the vital principle, and touches the 
shell, the process of decomposition commences. 
To retain the yolk, then, in the middle of the 
white, is the desideratum, and this we have suc- 
ceeded in achievin’ for many months. We had 
failed to preserve them in bran, sand, ashes, salt, 
lime-water, hanging tiiem up in nets, and scalding 
them; the last-named plan, however, though ob- 


jectionable, is the best, excepting our own, which 


consists merely in turning them every day, and is 
thus contrived: A frame of wood, two feet long 
by one wide, and two inches in height, has strong 
copper-wire strained across from end to end and 
side to side, to form squares large enough to allow 
eges that are of a medium size being placed in 
every alternate space; the wire to be twisted at 
each corner of the reticulation or intersection. In 
private families, the number of eggs will rarely 
exceed those of the square receptacles contained 
in one square frame, and can therefore be with 
ease turned every day, (forty or fifty being re- 
versed in one minute); but when eggs are kept 
for sale, or on a large scale, hundreds ¢ould be 
managed in the same short time, by having seve- 
ral of these frames made to fit on to one another 
with handles, so that the whole stock might be 
turned at once. ‘The plan is excellent, yeteneer 
tible of much improvement. In the event of pac 
ing eggs for sea voyages, it would be invaluable, 
if the slight attention they require could be com- 
manded: 

Diseases.—Of the disorders to which poultry 
are liable, we really are practically ignorant, hav- 
ing for many years been so fortunate as to expe- 
rience few or no instances of disease among our 
stock; and we attribute the health of our various 
animals in the farm-yard, entirely to strict atten- 
tion to cleanliness, diet, and rational treatment. 
Those who listen to the advice of the ignorant and 
prejudiced, nay, they who seek ftom books reme- 
dies for disorders which may appear among thei 
live-stock, will have to contend with monstrous 
absurdities, excessive ignorance, and barbarous 
cruelty, in the quackeries recommended. Nature 
will generally effect a cure, if her efforts are se 
conded by simple means on our own part. Calo- 
mel, sulphur, rue, pepper, and gin, are all absurd 
ties, though all recommended for the ailments ° 
poultry. 

Ducks.—Large-bodied and dark-feathered ducks 





feel no hesitation in promising the same success 


are generally finer flavored than those with whit 
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plumage. It is not usual for these birds to lay 
more eggs than they can hatch, though occasion- 
ally, a valuable individual may be found ina dis- 
trict, whose wonderful achievements in laying, as 
well as hatching, two and three broods in a year, 
are recorded. 

Their indications of a wish to incubate, though 
not so obvious as those of hens, are nevertheless 
sufficiently marked; and no one who is not very 
unobservant, can be deceived. We are averse 
from the plan, of placing duck eggs under a hen 
io be hatched. Itis not only cruel, to keep the 
poor bird a whole week longer in her office, (for 
they require that extra period), but nature is 
thwarted in those fine instincts of that proud and 
happy period of her life, by the untoward habits of 
her nurslings. A pond is not essential for the 
well-doing of these fowls. Ifa large shallow tub 
be sunk in a convenient spot of the premises, to 
which the old birds can have access, in order to 
dip and wash themselves daily, it is all that will 
be required; and indeed, young ducklings ought 
not to be permitted to go to any water for the first 
six weeks, excepting that contained in wide shal- 
low pans, in which they will dabble occasionally 
without injuring themselves; whereas, if they were 
allowed to follow their mother to a pond, they | 
would remain too long, and be liable to become | 
cramped. 

The same objection exists with respect to coop- 
ing ducks upon grass, which attends that locality | 
for chickens, namely, danger from damp. We} 














cannot too strenuously impress the necessity to | 


guard poultry from exposure to moisture; dry cold, 
however severe, is seldom inimical to them. If 
the coops be placed on grass, even in hot and arid 
weather, there are heavy dews in the early morn- 
ing, into which these little creatures will wander, 
draggling their downy covering, and ensuring an 
almost certain death from cramp, or, if ducks, 
from that complaint locally and vulgarly called 
“the sprawls.” It is very desirable, however, 
that they should be admitted into a field for a few 
hours every day, when the weather is dry. Bar- 


ley-meal is the best food for ducklings. It should’ 


be frequently renewed, as well as fresh water in 
their pans, as often as they shall be emptied by 
the splashings and dabblings of the little brood. 
Straw should be placed in a coop with a duck, but 
hot with a hen, as the young ones of the former 
being constantly wet, require to be dried as well 


as warmed, when they retire to the shelter of 


their mother’s breast for occasional repose. As 
the ducks approach to full growth, one of their 
three daily meals should consist of whole oats, 
which must be thrown into a pan of water, for 
this food they will seek with avidity and delight; 
their natural manner of feeding will be thus imi- 
tated, which is effected by sifting, as it is called. 
he fine network at the edges of their bills suffers 
the water to pass through, but retains whatever 
particles of sustenance may be floating in the fluid. 
ucks are more easily and pleasantly reared 
than chickens; for unless the fences round the var- 
dens and pleasure-grounds are close and high, 
the latter will infallibly effect an entrance, and dis- 
tort the gravel-walks by their vigorous scratch- 
ings, much to the discomfiture of a gardener’s 

equanimity. 
re Ve repeat, that good, nay, high feeding from 
€ first, is the best way to obtuin fine, firm, full- 
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flavored birds; to say nothing of the comfort that a 
proprietor must derive, from the certainty that 
those creatures.over which he has control, are in 
the enjoyment of the few requisites which consu- 
tute their happiness. 


G'eese.—W hat is more delicate than a young 


well-fed goose, from September till January; what 
more rank and detestable than an old, tough bird, 
quickly fatted on the greasy abominations that 
constitute the food of those which are too frequent- 
ly to be met with at a poulterer’s. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that a Christmas goose musl 
be coarse and strong: those who depend upon a 
purveyor will rarely find it otherwise, we admit; 


but they who have reared these birds, and attend- 


ed to their regular feeding, can refute the asser- 


tion. If it be desirable to fat two or three, with 


the intention of enjoying the treat at that festive 


season, without the trouble of hatching a brood, 

we would advise that the number be purchased 

from a flock half grown, at the beginning of au- 

tumn. Itis not necessary for them to have ac- 

cess to a pond, a deep pan or trough, constantly, 

that is daily, supplied with fresh water, will be 

sufficient. Three feeds, one of barley-meal, one 

of dry barley, and the third of oats, every day, and 

water only to drink, should be their sole aliment 
for the last fortnight of their existence; before that 
time, they should have the run of a common or 
some waste piece of grass, for of this green food 
they eat largely; but they make a pasture unbeara- 
ble to animals, therefore should never be admitted 
where cattle are grazing. During the last week 
or two, they may be confined during the day 
within four hurdles, (which ought, for the sake of 
cleanliness, to be removed every alternate day, ) 
and driven under shelter at night. As they are 
social birds, they will not thrive alone, two or more 
must be fatted together, or they will pine and lose 
flesh rapidly. 4 lag, as it is locally termed, con- 
sists of a gander and five geese. Ifthe spring be 
mild, the latter will evince indications of wishing 
to sit, in the open weather of February, when a 
bundle of clean straw should be placed in an open 
shed, of which they will proceed to construct their 
nests, side by side, without requiring any assist- 
ance or attendance, It is surprising that any mys- 
tery should be made, or difficulties thrown in the 
way, of so simple a matter as rearing poultry; 





nothing can be more simple, or certain to succeed, 

| where a few rational rules are kept in view, and 
| attended to. Cleanliness, dryness, kindness, and 
‘full feeding, are the secrets of success. (reece 
grow with great rapidity, and require a large 
quantity of food, and at frequent intervals; indeed, 
what young creature is an exception? Children 
oucht to be allowed as much nutritious simple 
food as they desire; adults require less in quantity 
and at longer intervals. The treatment of a goose 
with her young brood ought to be the same as 
that which we have detailed, for the duck, substi- 
tuting (for a coop) a crate, such as glass and chi- 
na are packed in, with a sack or mat thrown over 
the top, to protect them from rain. Barley-meal 
to be the first food. 

Plucking.—Suftlering of all kinds, especially 
unmerited suffering, among those unoflending 
creatures, which we make subservient to our 
wants, is always distressing to an unvitiated na- 
ture; it behoves every one, therefore, to discounte- 
; nance the tendency to inflict pain, in which iard 
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natures and mercenary beings are apt to indulge. 

We cannot place the cause of the unfortunate 
geese in better hands than those of the humane 
writer whom we have before quoted; he thus 
speaks of the wicked practice of plucking them:— 
‘The goose is a considerable object of rural econo- 
my, and kept in large flocks, in the eastern and 
fen counties of England. In some of those parts, 


their geese are exposed to the cruel operation of 


being annually stript of their feathers; and it has 
been said, that fowls plucked alive have been sold 
in the markets at Edinburgh. Indeed, the in- 
terested feelings of man know no scruple, and the 
eruelties practised upon the poor sea-fowl, which 
have their down and feathers torn from them, and 
are then cast into the sea to perish, are enormous, 
and yet it would seem irremediable. Not so the 


disgusting barbarity, under the insane idea of 


eport, formerly, perhaps even now, practised in 
Scotland. These harmless fowls are hung up 
alive by the legs, and savages, men and boys, 
ride at them full speed, catching them as they can 
by the neck; and there can be no doubt that the 
horribly pleasing process of roasting a goose alive, 
as detailed by Dr. Kitchener in his ““Cook’s Ora- 
cle,” a book invaluable equally to the gourmand 
and the economist, was actually practised in for- 
mer days; indeed, we have proofs innumerable, 
and utterly disgraceful to this enlightened nation, 
of the absolute necessity of amending the enthu- 
siastic and indefatigable Martin’s bill, and render- 
ing it eompletely comprehensive. It would have 
the effect of teaching men to think and feel, and 
to be convinced of the horrible and unnatural er- 
ror of deriving pleasure from the racked and tor- 
tured feelings of other animals endowed with feel- 
ings similar to their own. A writer in the Month- 
by Magazine, December 1823, remarks humanely 
on the cruelty of plucking living geese, proposing 
a remedy which [ should rejoice exceedingly to 
find practicable and effective. He remarkson the 
the additional torture experienced by the poor 
fowls, from the too frequent unskilfulness and 
want of dexterity of the operator—generally a 
woman. ‘Fhe skin and flesh are sometimes so 
torn as to occasion the death of the victim; and 
even when the fowls are pluckedin the most care- 
ful manner, they lose their flesh and appetite, their 
eyes become dull, and they languish in a most 
pitiable state, during a longer or a shorter period. 
Mortality also has been periodically very exten- 
sive in the flocks of geese, from sudden and im- 
prudent exposure of them to cold after being 
stripped, and more especially during severe sea- 
sons and sudden atmospheric vicissitudes. The 
remedy proposed on the above authority, is as 
follows:—feathers are best of a year’s growth, 
and in the moulting season they spontaneously 
falt off, and are supplied by a fresh plumage. 
When, therefore, the geese are in full feather, let 
the plumage be removed close to the skin by sharp 
scissors, the produce would not be much reduced 
in quantity, while the quality would be greatly 
improved, and an indemnification be experienced 
in the uninjured health of the fowls, and the bene- 
fit obtained to the succeeding crop; labor also 
would be saved in dressing, since the quilly por- 
tion of the feathers, when forcibly detached from 
the skin, is generally in such a state as, after all; 
to require the employment of scissors.” 

The Pintada, or Guinea-fowl.—This bird is 





much esteemed for the fine flavor of its flesh, 
which more nearly resembles that of the pheasant 
than any other, and is in season when the latter 
is out of request. Jt is said to be reared and do- 
mesticated with greater difficulty than the usual 
inmates of the poultry-yard. This is not the case; 
nor is it “delicate when first hatched,” as writers 
assert. It, however, is more wild in its nature 
than other fowls, straying to a distance, and de- 
positing its eggs under hedges, among furze, or 
even in the most exposed spots, where every 
chance passenger may more readily obtain pos. 
session of them than can their owner. 

We prefer to intrust a brood of pintadas to the 
care ofa common hen, rather than to that of its 
own species. Their habits are not dissimilar,—as 
is the case with the duck,—and her nature will 
not be cutraged in bringing them up. A hen 
will, with ease, cover seventeen or eighteen pin- 
tada eggs, as they are smaller than those of the 
common fowl. 

We repeat, they are not difficult to rear; we 
have never lost a chick, except by accident. In 
consequence of their small size and minute beaks, 
it is requisite that their first food (groats) should 
be broken for them. ‘They are exceedingly fond 
of, and thrive rapidly on ants’ egas,—whole nests 
of which should be sought for, and brought to 
them with a shovelful of the mould in which 
they are found. This, ifthrown partly within the 
coop, the mother will amuse herself with scratch- 
ing, while she at the same time instructs her 
chicks to seek for their own sustenance. 

We have been surprised to find, that in books 
professing to give the natural history of this bird, 
its disposition should be courageous: it is the 
most remote ftom courageous; it is cowardly, 
fierce, and tyrannical in the extreme. These 
birds persecute all other inmates of the poultry- 
yard, with relentless perseverance, but always ina 
body. We were, on one occasion, witness to an 
assault upon a solitary pullet, by eleven pintadas. 
They surrounded their victim, pecking it with vio- 
lence, and whenever one of the inner range of as- 
sailants received a blow from the poor bird, it re- 
tired to the outer circle. A very few minutes 
would have sufficed to destroy the pullet, but for- 
tunately, the dastardly creatures were driven 
away. Their beaks are remarkably strong and 
sharp when they are full grown. 

Their cruelty to all other poultry passes imagi- 
nation. While among themselves, they are pla- 
cid and affectionate; hence they ought either to be 
kept in a separate yard, or, if that arrangement be 
inconvenient, the stock of poultry ought to be 
confined to these birds, or they should be rejected. 

The treatment of pintadas differs so little from 
that of other fowls, that, with the foregoing re- 
marks, we close the subject. 

Turkeys.—The following observations and 
method of rearing turkeys are not the results o! 
our own experience; but are from the pen of the 
gentleman above quoted. We have refrained 
trom keeping them, being deterred by fear of the 
trouble and difficulty which writers have thrown 
in the way; though, in consequence of the grati- 
fying success which has attended us in our other 
feathered stock, we have no doubt our attempts 
would have been equally satisfactory, as we have 
always of late years taken nature for our guide, 
and endeavored to treat them rationally. For ex- 
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ample, although we have Mowbray’s authority 
for the practice, we would not “withdraw the 
chicks from the nest, and keep them very warm.” 
Turkeys are amenable to the same wise laws, 
that the common hen obeys; hence we should 
leave them to the more congenial warmth of the 
mother’s breast. Indeed, we are no sooner in- 
structed by this author to remove the chicks, than 
he renders the advice nugatory by saying, “The 
turkey, from sitting so close and steadily, hatches 
more regularly and quickly than the common 
hen.” (?) es 

Who removes the chicks to a warm situation 
when the mother’ steals a nest, or is in a state of 
nature ? 

In the article of food, we have equal contradic- 
tion, as well as absurd directions; the chicks are 
to have curd, eggs boiled hard and chopped fine, 
oat or barley meal kneaded with milk; yet imme- 
diately afierwards adds—‘milk is apt to scour 
them;” then why give it? Water is their natural 
beverage, and will not scour them. ‘Then, in case 
of cold weather ruffling their feathers, they are to 
have half-ground malt with their meal, “and, by 
way of medicine, caraway, or coriander seeds.” (!) 
Nor must we omit “artificial worms, or boil- 
ed meat, pulled into strings, in running afier 
which, the chicks have a salutary exercise.” (!!) 
He justly observes afterwards, that “superfluous 
moisture, whether external or internal, is death to 
the chickens, therefore all slop victuals should be 
rigorously avoided;”’ and in this remark we cor- 
dially agree. 

Pea-fowls, tame pheasants, partridges, &c. we 
candidly own, we know nothing of practically, 
and, as they are only kept for amusement, ab- 
stain from introducing any observations on their 
treatment from the same work. 


EXTRACTS OF PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


The new French discovery in making manure. 
Le Couteur on the varieties of wheat. 


Philadelphia, 22d March, 1838. 


Dear Sir—I have directed acopy of the Nation- 
al Gazette of the 20th inst. to you, so that you 
may see in it a notice of the process of obtaining 
manure without the aid of cattle, invented by a 
Mon. Jauffret, of Aix, in France. What think 
you of it? 

As usual, in communications on agricultural 

) subjects, the notice is not satisfactory in its details. 
: lam under the impression that it has reference to 
some nostrum such as the world has often been be- 
| i fuled with, before now, for the cure of other evils 
t sides poverty of soil, and that its value will prove 
: as great as many of the infallibles which have had 
1 their day of popularity, and have passed away. 
e am strengthened in this impression, because of 
n pete difficulty of reconciling the facts stated with 
- the law of subsistence being in accordance with 
or Miele laws of the production of food, as is urged by 
ts My friend G. H. Walker. 
re here is a late production of a very different 
e, BB Caracter, to which I beg to urge your attention: 
<- mean Col. Le Couteur’s work on the varieties, 





a ee oe —d 


classification, &c. of wheat. Itis a work of great 
merit, and I think its publication in this country 
would be a means of doing much good. The ex- 
position which he makes of the relative value of 
different varieties of wheat, is very instructive, and 
enforces the necessity of attention to a choice of 
seed and purity of stock in a manner that ought to 
carry conviction to the mind of every thinking 
farmer. 

The means of keeping a stock of wheat pure, 
by attention to the time of flowering of the differ- 
ent varieties, is also worthy of notice in this coun- 
try, where the well-meant efforts of those who. 
have been at much pains and expense to procure 
select and valuable varieties, are often rendered of 
little avail, for want of attention to this amongst 
other points of great importance. 

The influence of different manures, as stated, 
ought to have a tendency to correct a bad practice 
which is almost universal inthiscountry. I allude 
to that of applying stable and yard manures to the 
wheat crop. ‘This error has often been remarked 
upon by the most intelligent of our writers on agri- 
culture; but very little impression has as yet been 
made on the public mind. The statements ofan 
author of the character and experience of Col. Le 
Couteur may perhaps do more to correct this evil 
practice than all the arguments that have been 
urged heretofore. 

Without further comment on the work, I will 
state that Mr. Walker has a copy of it, which is 
now in my hands, and that he has kindly consent- 
ed that I should offer it to you if you desire to re- 
publish it. I am aware that it has been noticed 
in the Farmers’ Register; but-supposing it possi- 
ble you may not have seen more than the extracts 
republished, I desire to know if it would be useful 


to you. 
* # x * + # 





[The account of the French discovery in manure- 
making, which was sent with this letter, had before been 
selected for publication. It stands at the beginning of 
thisnumber. We think, with our correspondent, that 
the plan is likely, in performance, to fall far short of its 
promise; and to form anew item in the long list of 
agricaltural hambugs. Nevertheless, whether merely 
as agricultural news, or as. information of higher or- 
der, it deserves notice and attention; and also fair trial 
from those who are able to make atrial. What we 
doubt, is the economy, or small cost of such speedy 
conversion of insoluble and inert matters, to soluble 
and active manure; for there is no doubt but that, by 
some means, every vegetable substance is thus con- 
vertible, and that, with the aid of time, natural causes 
are continually, and generally with effect, operating to 
produce such a conversion. The hardest wood—the 
driest broom-sedge, reeds, or pine leaves—in short, 
vegetable substances considered the most useless, or 
perhaps injurious to soil and growing plants, on account 
of their insolubility, are entirely composed of, and con- 
vertible to, the same chemical ingredients (hydrogen, 
oxygen and carbon,) as the richest and most succu- 
lent, and putregscent vegetable manures ; and they 
vary but slightly in ingredients even from dung; the 
latter only having something, and that a very little, in 
addition to the three principal elements just named. 
Therefore, there is nothing incredible in the supposi- 
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tion that art may produce a chemical change, in a 
short time, which nature alone produces by slower 
action. The great objection to the usual and long 
continued processes of this natural conversion, is, that 
the larger part of the soluble products (especially on 
bad soils) are wasted, as produced; and this loss is 
still greater, usually, when man’s ignorant labors, or 
practices of cultivation, are mingled with, and serve to 
impede the improving processes of nature. Even if 
this new French process of rapid fermentation is ef- 
fectual, it will require to be seen whether it wastes 
more of the products than would natural causes and 
time, if permitted judiciously to operate, before the 
discovery can be deemed as adding to the farmer's 
means of obtaining and furnishing manure to his lands. 

We have already given some account (from Euro- 
pean journals) of Le Couteur’s opinions; but would 
be still pleased to see his entire work, and to publish 
further extracts, or even the whole, if its length does 
not forbid. Itis a curious and interesting subject, and 
one on which every farmer has much to learn.] 


The law of primogeniture and English agricul- 
ture. T'urnips and manure. 


Holmesburg, Pa., March 


* * * * 


I saw little change in the agricultural districts, 
after an absence of seventeen years. How should 
there be? How can there be? Whilst that most 
iniquitous and most pernicious of all systems—the 
law of primogeniture exists? In the manufactur- 
ing districts, (the source of all the agriculture such 
as it is,) the change and improvement are won- 
derful. [ will give you some account of both. I 
shall now have more leisure than I have had. 

* » * * 


I have kept 9 cows and fattened 47 sheep upon 
turnips this winter; the latter with part grain. 
This 1s the true system—variety of food is every 
thing—because so obviously the law of nature; it 
is by far the best mutton I have eaten in the Uni- 
ted States; and if you were tosee the quantity of 
manure I have, you would be astonished. My 
farm is barely 100 acres. I manure from 35 to 40 
odd acres annually, and sell all my hay and straw!!! 
It is a fact; I eat no straw, cornstalks, chaff, 
&c.; these things are not natural food—they are 
for litter, to keep the stock dry, clean, and warm, 
as blankets are for our use, and to keep, preserve, 
and increase the manure. When will farmers 
and planters learn and understand allthis? ‘To 
eat straw I hold to be the very worst and most 
costly and destructive of all agricultural improve- 
ment and economy. 
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Draining in Scotland. Law of primogeniture 
as affecting agricultural improvements. 


[The following extract is from the letter of a sub- 
scriber, who, as his words convey, was engaged, not 
very long since, in agricultural labors and improve- 
ments in Scotland.] 


April 17th, 1838. 


{ have read with much interest and pleasure, 
the reprint of Johnstone’s ‘ Treatise on Draining, 


esse 
ee 


&c.’ The importance of this valuable addition ty 
the pages of the Register, cannot fail to be appre. 
ciated by many of your readers. From having 
seen many of the improvements described in the 
treatise, I can fully attest to the practical value of 
the directions therein given, for the performance of 
such improvements; particularly those relating to 
embankments. Most of the extensive improve. 
ments of this nature, which the author has de. 
scribed, I have had an opportunity of seeing; and 
in one instance to which he refers, I believe, from 
his not very distinct reference, the embankments 
were constructed under my own immediate direr. 
tion, from plans furnished by Mr. Stevens, of Edin. 
burgh. ‘These were onthe banks of the Isla anj 
Tay, (in Scotland,) extending to upwards of five 
miles in length, and of a height of from three to 
nine feet, on one of the estates of Countess Fla. 
hault. ‘The modes of embankment, which Mr, 
Johnstone has so well described, I should suppose 
would be as available in many sections of this 
country, as in Scotland. I suspect, however, that 
the reclaiming of the tide-marshes in this latitude 
would be a much more difficult operation than in 
that of Scotland. ‘Tides there rise to a great height; 
but at low water there is generally a sufficient {all 
to admit of the enclosed lands being completely 
drained of surface-water. The high lands being 
also immediately on the sea-board, admit of the 
alluvion brought from them being lodged or depo- 
sited at the confluence of the rivers to the sea, 
forming a soil of a fine permanent nature, and not 
liable, on being dried and cultivated, to sink or be- 
come lower, as your experience has proved to be 
the case in atleast some instances here. The lands 
enclosed by some of these sea embankments are, 
for miles, many feetlower than high-water mark; 
anda breach would be attended with disastrous 
results. This, however, rarely occurs. The cov- 
flicting interests of proprietors of land have much 
retarded these and other improvements; such & 
straightening and embanking river-courses, Xe. i! 
Scotland; and I suspect the same obstacle would 
be met with in this country, in an increased degree. 
Landed estates here are smaller, consequent! 
more numerous, and more frequently change own- 
ers; and the constantly increasing division of lan(s 
must increase and perpetuate the evil. This con 
stant division of property in this country is, in 1 
humble opinion, not the least obstacle in the way 0! 
real and extensive agricultural improvement; at! 
nothwithstanding Mr. Walker’s remarks on the 
laws of primogeniture and entail, (in your la 
No.) and whatever evils may attend the existent? 
of’ these laws, that of being inimical to agricultt: 
ral improvement, I think cannot practically ' 
laid to their charge. I believe that eight-ten!! 
of the lands in Scotland are under entail; and | 
presume that no country can present more spit’ 
ed, extensive, and rapidly increasing agricultur’ 
improvements, in the same space of time, th! 
have taken place in Scotland in the last half cen! 
ry. The proprietor there has the strongtest induce 
ments to improve his property, under these Vet! 
laws, though he may also abuse them. Sol 
may be “compelled to be lords, who ought to 

draymen,” or “clergymen, who ought to ™ 
butchers;” but it is now, happily for Scotland, ® 
least becoming fashionable in high life to be 
quainted with rural affairs; and many of the Seo 
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nobles would put many of the Virginia farmilé 
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‘yx-hunters to the blush, were they to compare 
their agricultural knowledge. Every person of 
experience must know how much more profitably 
improvements can be carried on, ona large scale, 
than on a small one. 





MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


While great inertness in the spring trade has 
prevailed in New York, a fair portion has been 
iransacted in the smaller marts south of it. Pur- 
chasers of dry goods and groceries, who usually 
resorted to New York, have been induced by the 
great difficulties attendant on inland exchanges, to 
obtain their supplies in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond and Petersburg. Importations from 
Europe have been on a very small scale, and the 
demand for our products there will be reduced, 
as a natural consequence. ‘The increased con- 
sumption of other countries, and the new markets 
(or cotton goods which commercial enterprise, 
stimulated by the low price of such fabrics, is con- 
stantly developing, compensates in part for the 
deficiency of export to the United States; but the 
rapidly increasing product of cotton, renders a cor- 
responding increase of consumption necessary; 
otherwise, the price of the raw material must de- 
cline so low as to check the cultivation. 

The quantity already brought to market this 
year reaches about 1,450,000 bales, being 300,000 
more than was received at the same period of 1837, 
and exceeding the total receipts of that year. 
Prices have consequently declined in European 
markets, and in all others where the currency is 
sound. In the south-western states, the currency 
and not the commodity depreciates. Prices are 
therefore higher in Alabama and Mississippi, 
where bank notes are at 20 to 30 per cent. dis- 
count, than in New York or Liverpool, where 
they are at par with specie. 

The “experiment” which, contrary to the ex- 
pectations of its projectors, drove specie from the 
country and from circulation, having almost ceas- 
ed to operate, a reflux has taken place; and im- 
portations of the precious metals to an immense 
amount have recently been made, by the very 
parties who were accused by the ‘experimenters’ 
ol creating the dearth. 

lhe New York banks have already resumed 
Specie payments; those of Boston partially, and 
the decision of the convention recently held on the 
subject is, that in all the-Atlantic states, and some 
o! the western, a general resumption shall take 
place in January, 1839. It is to be hoped that 
trade will then resume its regular channels; that 
banks will cease to be dealers in produce; and 
that something approaching to equality will exist 
etwixt the currencies of different states. 

The demand for tobacco continues animated 
here, though not so in the English markets, 
Where prices are supposed to have reached their 
“xtreme point. What course they will take, must 
depend mainly on the extent of the crop in the 

hited States, the estimates of which differ very 


— » specially as regards that of the western 
es, 





. The growing crop of wheat is very promising, 
id as the import has been much smaller than 


be moderate, there is a prospect that the farmers 
will be well remunerated. ‘The quotations of last 
month may be repeated for all articles of produce 
in Virginia. ‘Tobacco, 83,50. fo $12. Cotton, 8 
to 9} cents. Flour, $7,25. Corn, 70 cents. 
W heat, none. 
There continues to be considerable pressure for 
money, and stocks of most descriptions are de- 
pressed. New manufacturing establishments are 
going into operation at Petersburg and elsewhere; 
and our neighbors in North Carolina are following 
the example. Several cotton mills, some of them 
extensive, are about to be added to those _pre- 
viously established.* 
The opening of a regular communication be- 
twixt this country and Europe by steam vessels, 
may probably be dated from this time. New 
York was enlivened Jast week by two such arri- 
vals; one of them, in fifteen days from Bristol. 
Thus we have intelligence from Europe almost as 
speedily as from New Orleans by the regular 
mail. X. 
April 28, 1838. 
For the Farmers’ Register. 
USES OF SOAP-SUDS. 


Let all your soap-suds be taken care of} it is 
good, or said to be good, by those who have tried 
it, who are older and more experienced than my- 
self, to wash down young apple trees with. It is 
done by taking ofa shuck and dipping in the suds, 
then rub the tree up and down pretty hard, and it 
will cause the trees to have a fine sleek appear- 
ance, and be clear of the old scaly-looking bark 
that we too frequently behold when we view an 
orchard. ‘The oltener they are rubbed down the 
better. It requires but a small portion of one’s 
time, and causes the trees both to thrive and look 
well. It is manure for the roots, &c. Soap-suds 
are very good for hogs which have been put up 
for fattening, and of course for those that run at 
large. Itis said that it will clean them of worms, 
and make them hearty, and cause them to thrive 
faster. Soap-suds is also good to put on cabbages 
that are set out in our gardens. Pour it on them 
plentifully and frequently, and there will not be 
half'so many lice, and it will cause them to grow 
very luxuriantly. [I have an old neighbor, who 
has been the most successful man in raising and 
killing fine hogs, raising fine cabbage and fine 
fruit trees, that I have been acquainted with. He 
tells me that he is very particular in having all his 
suds taken care of; and by-the-by, he is famous 
for having good and choice fruit, as well as other 
things, at almost every season of the year. 
GRANVILLE. 


SUSPENSION OF COLLECTING AGENCIES IN 
VIRGINIA. 

After April 1st, 1838, there will be a cessation of 
all collecting agencies for the Farmers’ Register, with- 
in the limits of Virginia. Lest the motives of this 
measure should be misconstrued, we will say that we 
have every reason to be satisfied with our late general 





* We would be obliged, by a correct statement on 
this subject from one of our Carolina friends, detailing 
the several establishments, number of spindles, looms, 
and annual consumption of cotton. 





Was expected, and the stock of flour in July will 
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agents, and their deputies, in all their transactions of 
receiving and paying over subscription money. Ne- 
vertheless, the system works injutiously, tothis journal 
at least; and we shallrely onthe subscribers to the 
Farmers’ Register to attend to the remission of their 
dues, by mail atour risk of loss; or by any other 
and cheaper or safer means of conveyance, which they 
may choose in preference. 

The effect of employing collectors regularly, is to 
induce the greater number of subscribers to wait for 
their application. This can rarely be made to nine- 
tenths of our widely dispersed subscribers oftener 
than once a year, if so often; and even when the 
tardy application is made, those debtors only pay who 
would have paid earlier, through some other channel, 
if no collector’s visit had been expected by them. In 
this way, the general effect is this; that we pay 12 per 
cent. for collecting a large proportion of the dues from 
the most responsible and punctual subscribers—and| 
lose (whether aided by collectors or not) rearly ali the | 
debts of subscribers of character entirely different. 

The suspension of collecting agencies is limited to 
Virginia, because, even without using the mail, every 
subscriber in Virginia, can send his dues to Richmond, 
if not to Petersburg, once a year. ‘The agencies here- 
tofore existing for other states, will continue, as repub- 
lished on the cover of this number. 





ERASURES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Just before sending out No. 1 of this volume, the 











names of 128 subscribers to the Farmer’s Register 


—————— 


were erased, (in obedience to the rule of the Editorja) 
Conyention,) as indebted for two years and upwards 
and whose arrears due for subscription amount t) 
$1845. These are in addition to all the many previoy; 
erasures for the like cause. After the lapse of time 
enough for all such stoppages of the delivery to be 
observed by the least observant—and for payment ty 
be made by all who have permitted themselves to fj, 
so much inarrear merely through inattention and ne. 
gligence—we shall send out notices to the remaining 
debtors in a different form, and more likely to have ef. 
tect, han these sent heretofore. So far as we can know 
the facts, we shall never annoy, even by sending a bil), 
any subscriber whose recent losses or misfortune have 
reudered him unable to comply with obligations preyi. 
ously incurred. In any such known case, the charge 
of the debt itself is erased forthwith from our accounts. 
But a very different course is called for in numerous 
other cases, of persons who are not only able to pay, 
but who claim and hold respectable positions in socie. 
ty—and for some who are very wealthy, or stand exalt. 
ed in office, or in public character, and who have receiv. 
ed the fruits of our labor for 3, 4, and even 5 years, 
without paying any thing, and who may permit their 
names to remain, as now, erased, and the arrears unpaid, 
We have no legal remedy against remote delinquent 
debtors; their debts are debts of honor—or, if they will 
so have it, of dishonor, if they continue to disreganl 
every notification of them, and will comped the public 
exposure of such long continued delinquencies, 
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